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BOOK      X. 

Stttlemcnt  of  the  European  nations  in  the  great      ^ 

Archipelago  of  America. 

HITHERTO  we  have  been  only  proceed-  book 
ing  from  one  fcene  of  horror  to  another ;  ,    _^*  ^ 
in  following  the  fteps  of  the  Spaniards  and  of  the  Confidew. 
Portuguezc.     Let  us  now  fee  whether  the  Eng-  ICcondu-t 
li(h,  French,  Hollanders,  and  Danes,  whom  we  Europe?* 
are  going  to  accompany  into  the  iflands,  have  ^^l  *° 
fhew'n  themfelves  lefs  favage  than  thofe  who  took  wonu. 
poffcflion  of  the  continent.     Will  the  inhabitants 
of  thefe  limited  fpaces  be  expofed  to  the  deplo- 
rable deftiny  of  the.  Peruvians,  of  the  Mexicans, 
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mei),  who  have  all  lived  in  their  country  under 
foptiis  of  government,  if  i*ot  wife,  at  lead  aritientj 
who  have  all  been  bred  up  in  places  where  they 
were  inrtrU(tled  with  tht  lefloitsf,  artd,  ftfrt«timcs, 
withthe  example  of  virtue  I  who  were  *11  brougfit 
up  in  the  niidft  of  polifiied  clties>  in  which  a 
rigid  exercife  of  juftice  i-mifi:  have  accuftomed 
them  to  refpedt  their  fellow- creatures  >  is  it 
p(jffifrk  thak  art  ibcK  m^n^  ii(?itbottc  cJtception, 
ftiould  purfue  a  line  of  conduft  equally  con- 
trary to  the  principle  tt  hdrttanity,  to  their  in- 
tereij>  td  ihcijr  fafety,  and  to  the  firft  4awnbgs 
of  reafon  j  and  that  they  Ihould  continue  to  be- 
come more  barbarous  shan  tke  favage?  Shall  I> 
for  ever,  be  reduced  to  the  neceffity  of  prefenting 
dWi^  btt  hditid  images  f  Godd  God  I  ^ot  what 
an  office  was  I  deftined  ?  This  change  of  charac- 
ter^  in  the  European  who  quits  his  country,  is  » 
phenomenon  of  fe  extraordinary  a  nature,  the 
imagination  is  fo  deeply  afFeded  with  it,  that 
Wftilft.il #K^t!d»  to  It  with  ftftc^iiifliment,  rcfiedlioa. 
tortures  itfelf  in  cndcavouriilg  to  find  out  the 
principle  of  it,  whether  it  exifl  in  human  nature 
in  gtatril,  6r  Itt  th«  ptc\3i\ht  chitafter  of  the 
na^ig^dfs,  oi  in  the  tiftat^^lbirf^ceft  precf ding  of 
pofterior  ite  the  tVtht 

it  is  a  que^iort  which  iiattirafly  occtift,  Wfte-' 
ther  a  min  wh6  is  ffeed,  bjr  whatfoever  t^ft^ 
from  thft  ttftf  aiiit  6f  tfc«  laws,  be  not  iVrar*  '^kJked 
than  the  hian  *h^o  hatb  Aever  felt  this  ftftratfet  t 
PeffoilS  Wh6  are  fufflcientfy  diflktisfled  ^Ith  ih6t 
lot,  fufiicitfntly  deprived  of  refourcts  irt  their  d^n 
cfeuntry,  fti&cicfatly  p06r,  or  fuffieidntly  in^bi- 
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fitiurf  to  iiitertitln  i  t:6ttttrrr|Tt  (cfr  life,  and  to  et-^ 
pdfti  thefrtfelns  to  inffi^iie  dangers  and  labonts, 
ixpckt  the  precafiotrs  trope  of  making  a  fapid  foN 
torrci  do  Aeyitot' carry  abotit  with  thtim  the 
fata!  feetfe  of  a  tplrk  of  depfedarron >  which  mtrflf 
trnafoM^bfy  have  manifeftefd  itfclf  with  incon- 
crfvaWe  rapidity  attd  violence,  when  they  camtf 
into  artothe*'  cfimate^,  fat-  from  the  elfefts  of 
pubti(r  ftfcntment,  and'  when  thry  were  no  longef 
awed  l*jr  the  prcfence  of  theif  feliow  citizens,  of 
rcftrah^  by  (hame  or  fear  ?  Doth  hot  the  hiftofj^ 
of  aH  fetrfctfes  provtf  ro  us,  that  thofc;  men  on 
whom  A^tirrc  hath  bcftowcd  zn  extraordinary 
degfce  of  energy,  ate  mof?  cotnrnonly  rrllarns  t 
The  daftger  of  a  long  flay,  and  the  ncCefllty  of  i 
fpcedy  fetnrn,  added'  to  the  defire  of  juftifying 
the  expenees  incurifcd  in  the  cnterprizc,  by  d 
dtfj^ty  of  the  riches  Of  the  htely  d?fcorercd 
Countries^  fmift  necefRirily  have  occafroned  and 
aecdcf  Jtted  the  ridcnf  ftep«f  taken  to  acquini  thd 
pofieffion  lof  thcnrr.  Did  not  the  (Chiefs  of  thti 
cntefpri«e,  and  their  compahions,  terrrficrf  by  th^ 
daiigefs  they  had  dndergon^,  by  thofc  which  they 
wcfe  ftfll  to  tmdergo,  and  by  the  hiifcricn  the/ 
had  fufftretf,  did  they  not  determine  to  makfj 
fhcftifHws  amends  f6t  thetr  fuffari'ngs,  like  mdrt 
who  w*re  fefolved  not  to  expofe  themfelre^  to 
iherti  21  fecond  nme?  Did  the  idea  cf  forming  ^ 
tdatty  \tt  tfiofe  diftant  regions,  and  of  rncreafin-g 
the  dominions  of  theft  fovcrergn  with  chem, 
ercrprefenr  itfelf  rffftindfiy  to  the  minds  of  thel| 
firft  adv-enttre^f s  /  artdf  did  not  the  New  World 
rather  ajppear  to  them,  as  a  rich  prey  that  was  ro 
be  devoured^  than  as  a  conqueO;  which  the^  QUght 
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^  \^  ^  ^^  proteft?    Was    not    the  mifchief  begun   by 
thefe  atrocious  motives,  perpetuated,  fomctimcs 
by  the  indifference  of  minifters,  and  fometimes  by 
the  divifions  between  the  European  nations ;  and 
was  it  not  arrived  to  the  utmoft  pitch,  when  tinmes 
of  tranquillity    infpircd   our   governments  ,with 
more  rational  principles?  ,Had  the  firfl: .deputies, 
to  whom  ^  the  authority  and  infpeftion  of  thofe 
countries  had  been  intrufted  ',  or  could  they  have 
the  knowlege,  and  the  .virtue  requifite.tamake 
themfelves  beloved  by  the  .natives,  to  conciliate 
their .  refpeft  and  confidence,  and  to  eftablifli  a 
fyftem  of. police  and  laws  among  them?,.  Did 
they   not,  on    the   contrary,    carry   along  with 
them,  to  thofe  diftant  regions,  the  fame  thirft  of 
gold  which  had  laid  them  wafte  ?  Could  it  bp  ex- 
pefted,    that  at  the   origin  .of  thefe  fettlements 
a  plan  of  adminiftration  could  be  formed,  which 
the  experience  of  feveraJ  centuries  hath  not  been 
capable  of  eftablifhing  ?    Is  it  pofliblc,  even  in 
our  days,  ta  rule  nations  which  are  feparatcd  by 
immenfe  feas  from  the  mother-country,   in  the 
fame  manner  as  fubjefts  who  arc  fituated  imme- 
diately under  the  eye  of  the  fovereign  ?    Since 
diftant  pofts  are  never  folicited  and  filled,  unlfefs 
by  indigent,  rapacious  men,  without  talents  or 
morals,    ftrangers   to    all   fentiment   of  honour, 
and  to  every  idea  of  equity,  the  refufi  of  the 
higher  ranks  of  the  ftate,  muft  we  not  confider 
the  fplendour  of  the  colonies,  in  after  times,'  as 
a  chimerical   notion?    and   will  not  the  future 
happincfs   of  thefe    regions   be  a  phaenomenon 
ftill  more  furprifing,   than  their  firft  devaftacion. 
was 
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Accursed,  therefore,  be  the  moment  of  their 
difcovery  !  And  you,  European  fovereigns,  what 
motive  can  excite  your  jealous  ambition  for 
poffeffions,  the  mifery  of  which  you  can  only 
perpetuate  ?  And  why  do  ye  not  reftore  them  to 
themfelves,  if  ye  defpair  of  making  them  happy  ? 
Ihave,  more  than  once,  ventured,  in  the  courfe 
of  this  work,  to  point  out  to  you  the  means  of 
accomplifhing  this :  but,  I  am  much  afraid,  that 
my  voice  hath  only  exclaimed,  and  will  only  ex- 
claim in  the  defert,  '' 

America  contains,  between '  the  eighth  and 
the  thirty-fecond  degree  of  northern  latitude,  the 
moft  numerous,  extenfive,  and  rich  Archipelago 
the  ocean  hath  yet  difplayed  to  the  curiofity,  the 
induftry,  and  avidity  of  the  Europeans.  The 
iflands  that  compofe  it  are  kndw'n,  fince  the 
difcovery  of  the  New  World,  by  the  name  of  the 
Caribbees.  Thofe  that  lie  neareft  the  Eaft,  have 
been  called  the  Windward  IQands ;  the  others, 
the  Leeward,  on  account  of  the  wind's  blowing 
generally  from  the  eaftern  point  in  thofe  quarters. 
They  form  a  continued  chain,  one  end  of  which 
feems  to  be  attached  to  the  continent  near  the 
gulph  of  Maracaybo;  the  other,  to  clofe  the 
entrance  of  the  gulph  of  Mexico.  They  may, 
perhaps,  with  fom*e  degree  -  of  reafon,  be^  confn 
dered  as  the  tops  of  very  high  mountains  formerly 
belonging  to  the  continent,  and  which  have  been  • 
changed  into  iflands^  by  fome  revolution  that  hath 
laid  all  the  flat  country  under  water. 

All  the  iflands  of  the  world  feem  to  have  been 
detached  from  the   continent  by  fubferrancous 

fires,  or  earthquakes. 
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^  %?  ^  '^"^  celebrated  A^witiw,  the  very  jsUme  of 
V— v^"-«^  which  hath  btcA  buried  w  oblivion  fqm?  (tov*» 
We"thl?thi  £wid  y«Ts  fga,  w*3  a  large  tra<ft  of  land  fuv«c4 
ui!idi**'have  b^tw^^en  Africa  lujd  AweiiGi.  Scwral  cinrqn* 
^he/ f"o  fl^^'^^*  remier  u  probaJbk  that  Borland  was  for* 
the  ner^k.  merly  a  part  of  PVa&ce ;  and  Sidly  h^th  evideatlf 
^ouwngcon.  ^^^^  detached  from  luly^    The  Ca^pc  d?  V«^d 

Iflaads,  the  A^ie$>  Madeira^  and  tlie  Caa^Tfcit 
muft  have  been  part  of  the  neighbo^il^g  coiKi*- 
neatSj  or  of  others  that  have  be^e  deftroyed^ 
The  late  obfervations  of  Engli(h  navigAftori  kave. 
13S  icarce  any  rooim  to-dofibt^  tb^t  #11  tba  iAaiids 
of  the  South  Sea  ibrmerly  cosnpo&d  o»e  entir-e 
continent*  Neixr  Zeala^d>  the  Urgeft  ^f  them^  h, 
full  of  moi^taitisi  on  Which-  may  be  pefceivfd 
the  marks  of  e^ii^iftifd  v&lcano6,  It*$  isk* 
habitants  are  neidier  be|ircUe&  uor  co{ipeiv€0* 
lored,  a$  thpfe  of  Anfierica^  #nd  though  they  be 
icparated  fii^  hundred  at^d  eighty  leagues  firom 
each  other^  thefy  fpeak  the  fanrie  language  as  the 
Datives  of  the  lAand  of  Qcabeitej  difcovered  a 
few  years  ago. 

iKDisruTApili  noonumeets  evince  that  foch 
changes  have  happened^  of  which  the  attentive 
aa^urajlift  every  where  prrcpives  iome  traces  ftiU 
xemmnmg.  Shelb  of  erery  kiady  cortisy  bods  of 
oyfterfi,  fear^^iH)  eniire  or  broketi^  regular^ 
l^ap^d  wp  in  t^^y  qt^aiPter  <^tbe  globe*  is  f&^ts 
tjrbe  moft  diftant  fnona  the  iea,  in  the  bgowelt^  dod 
Of)  <he  fiiriaiisefi  of  moiM tains  i  the  variftbbmefs 
of  the  continentj  fi)bje^  to  all  the  ehUnges  of  ihe 
ocean,  by  which  i;  is  -  con^tiy  beat^j  ^or'n 
^>y^y»  04r  vfvfcYeififd  s  ^\p  at  #4iiVM€f ^  |^l^apst> 

0a 
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Pi  ont  Wfit  M^^  iwnwff  trfftf  of  landi  ^n  '  ^^*  * 

llNlii^  of  i*nd  ^p^d  up  l^eforc  thofis  ^iufi  ^fg, ' 
fCMrfnerly  ¥^1^^  cej^jt^rt t^  Purparts ;  £fa<  4;HCirii;(9(i^T 

u^  AiidpAF^l  pplwi^n  9f  {b^  (Irau  of  thr  CAffib^ 
«A^  df  msirJiii^  pr p^u&io»$  c^llief^icd  a^  i)ie«p^ 
i^p  ^U^{ifm)y  in  the  f^ne  ^^er,  cpoipofiad  of  f hf 

cbe  c^fiftai3i  and  fM<:cf  iliye  escom*  lof  tb^  £miii( 
ctufe:  the  corrofppA^cat  £miUrity  obierv»bif 
ibetpem  i^icfa  coafta  4s  j^i^  ii^ftrated  by  ftn  vm 
of  the  fai;  00  ope  jide  of  which  fnay  be  pefr 
i:piyed  faJienc  *  Mgles  oppafice  lo  re-ci^tering 
^e^  Qn  ihe  other  $  na  the  right-handj  bed»  9f 
tW  £lf3r)e  kio4  .<>f  faodf  oi*  iiinilavr  pefirifitdioo«» 
4ifp«dArd  Qf»  4  le^ei  wUh  KiiiiU^  iftrat^  isi^vriMiii^ 

1^  ^  left :  the  dkefilian  of  #^r>wntiiA«  iwd  riy^Tf 
cowmdii  fhc  ien  as  1:9  thek  cornmon  odgb  s  1:^1^ 
&midtiaii  of  hilU  and  viJli^»  iso  lYhich  tha6  imr 
menic  body  of  fluid  hath^  as  ic  were^  fiaoip^ 
indexible  inark«  of  u^s  undwl^joi;i$ ;  4U  t^t{^ 
ftn^fA  <:ir<:;^ip|taiice$  att^  1^,  tbM  ^he  ocegD  hath 
Jbf<9)ciefi  it'$  nswr^l  M®i»,  or^  .p^fii^p*^  th^t  ii's 
Jlmtis  hl^ti^  fteyqr  be^Q  infurjjdqvntabic ;  iwod  ii?.^ 
ffwyiftgitbe  fwrf^oe  of  th«  globe*  ftcoocding  to  ffcn^ 
ifiirgukrity  ^pf  it'*  owr  mouaiifi*  U  ^^ath  jJtcr- 

^«ftw?d  if  po  t^m  ag^in^   Hwoe  tbpft  fyifCfiKve^ 

ibftwgh  fiwe;r  wjpiivei-fHl,  dt4i^^e«  th^  h^y«  ?pvef^^ 
<cb^  face  ^f  cbe  earij^  biK  iH>t  reiKl^md  k  t^ 
iwUy  iaviftbk  *p  .w  ,»t  pwe  j  fpr  th.e  wafers, 
.;k9i,i)g  «(  the  /^me  tm^  m  the  eavitii^  iMiui 
i^A  xh«  fui^ce  of  the  gldb^i  ?j«»at  f)$Aib^y  i^- 
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B  o  o  K  creafe  the  depth  of  their  beds,  without  dimihiJh- 
Vp-i^j^ — I  ing  their  breadth  j  or  overflow  on  one  fide,  with- 
out leaving  dry  land  on  the  other  j    nor  can  we 
conceive  any  alteration  in  the  whole  fyftenn  that 
can  poffibly  have  made  all  the  mountains  difap- 
pear  at  once,  and  occafiohed  the  fea  to  rife  above 
their  fumm}ts.     What  a  Tudden   transformation 
.  mufl*  have  forced  all   the  rocks  and  every  foltd 
particle  of  matter  to  the  center  of  the  earth,  to 
>.  draw  out  of  it's  inmoft  receffes  and  channels  all 

thofe  fluids  which  animate  it;  and  thus  blending 
it*s  feveral  elements  together,  produce  a  mafs  of 
waters  and  ufelefs  germina  floating  in  the  air?  Is 
it  not  enough  that  each  hemifphere,  alternately, 
becomes  a  prey  to  the  devaftations  of  the  ocean  ? 
Such  confliartt  fhocks  as  thefe,  have  doubtlefs  fo 
long  concealed  from  us  the  New  World,  and, 
perhaps,  fwallowed  up  that  continent,  which,  as 
it  is  imagined,  had  been  only  feparated  from  our 
own. 

Whatever  may  be  the  fccret  caufts  of  thefe 
particular  revolutions,  the  general  caufe  of  which 
refults  from  the  know'n  and  univerfal  laws  of  mo- 
tion, their  effeds,  however,  will  be  always  fen- 
fible  to  every  man,  who  hath  the  refolution  and 
fagacity  to  perceive  them.  They  will  be  more 
particularly  evident  in  regard  to  the  Caribbee 
Iflands,  if  it  can  ever  be  proved  that  they  undergo 
violent  fliocks  whenever  the  volcanos  of  the  Cor- 
deleras  throw  out  their  contents,  or  when  all  Peru 
is  fhaken.  This  Archipelago,  as  well  as  that  of 
tlie  Eafl:  Indies,  fituated  nearly  in  the  fame  degree 

of  latitude^  fecms  to  be  produced  by  the  feme 

caufe  i 
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caufe;  namely,  the  motioh  ou  the  fea  from  Eaft  book 
to  Weft:  a  motion  imprefled  by  that  which  caufes 
the  earth's  revolution  from  Weft  to  Eaft ;  more 
rapid  at  the  equator,  where  the  globe  of  the  earth' 
bieing  more  elevated,  revolves  in  a  larger  circle, 
and  in  a  more  agitated  zone;  where  the  ocean 
fecms,  as  it  were,  willing  to  break  through  all 
the  boundaries  nature  oppofes  to  it,  and,  opening 
to  itfelf  afree  and  uninterrupted  courfe,  fornis  the 
equinoftial  line. 

The  direftion  of  the  Caribbee  Iflands,  begirir 
ning  from  Tobagd,  is  nearly  North  and  N.  N.  W. 
This  direftiort  is  continued  from  one  idand  to 
another,  forming  a  line  fomewhat  curved  towards 
the  North-weft,  and  ending  at  Antigua.  In  this 
place  the  line  becomes  at  once  curved,  and  ex- 
tending itfelf  in  a  ftreight  direftion  to  the  W. 
and  N*  W.  meets  in  it's  courfe  with  Porro- 
Rico,  St.  Domingo,  and  Cuba,  know'n  by  the 
name  of  the  Leeward  Iflands,  which  are  feparated 
from  each  other  by  channels  of  various  breadths* 
Some  of  thefe  are  fi«,  others  fifteen  or  twenty 
leagues  broad  5  but  the  foundings,  in  all  of  them, 
are  from  a  hundred  to  a  hundred  and  twenty  or  a 
hundred  and  fifty  fathom.  Between  Grenada  and 
St.  Vincent's  there  is  alfo  a  fmall  Archipelago 
of  thirty  leagues,  in  which,  fometimes,  the  found- 
ings  areliot  ten  fathom. 

The  mountains  in  the.Garibbee  Iflands  run. in 
thie  fame  dlreftion  as  the  iflands  themfelves.  This 
<lirefl:ion  is  fo  regular,  that  if  we  were  to  confider 
'i9te  tops  of  thefe  mountains  only,  independent  of 
their  bafes,  they  might  be  bokcd  upon  as  a  chain 
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of  hi)h  bcl©ngip|;  ,tQ  th?  jcpotincat^   qf  wfcWi 

TOQOtorjr. 

Xhs  iprjnjg;^  pf  water  whic^i  flow  fr^m  |^ 
mmntaio^  ia  (he  Windvard  IAs(ad«>  rw  ^^U  m 
(he  vefb&ra  pift  of  thefe  ifl^o^s.  Th?  wholff 
^erii  cp^ift,  that  wbich»  according  to  pur  fq>f^i> 
je^StureSj  b^th  always  i>eeo  cohered  bj  th?  i^i 
i$  without  any  running  water^  N<2l  iprio^  £0{99 
down  there  from  the  mountains ;  thejr  wo^ld*  iiShr 
dfi^d^  have  been  uielef^j  for,  ^iter  harjing  /un 
o»^r  »  v«ry  fljort  tra6t  of  Ja^d*  wid  with  gr^at  f^^ 
pidity,  chey  is^puld  have  Mw  into,  the  i^at 

In  PortOrRko^  St.  Domi^gOj  and  C^hSi  there 
are  ^  few  riv«rfi  which  difch^ge  the4«fcifires  !««• 
the  f^a  on  the  norcbern  fidet  ai^  the  ^rcQ9  •of 
which  rife  in  tbc  iflpunfaip;^,  n«iiwiig  frpm  e^ijgt  l» 
weft,  that  ii?,  thrpugh  the  whole  length  of  thdk 
alHnds.  Th^i^  rivers  wjai^  a  cpnfiderable  ^nmtt 
pf  low  uoyntry,  which  ^latji  ismainly  never  bem 
covered  by  the  fc*.  Froai  the  other  fide  of  t^e 
wpun^ai^s  fm^S  ^  fovth.  wj»ere  the  fea,  Qom^ 
iflg  with'  great  ifnpprapfity,  leaves  behind  it 
piarks  of  h'^  WVPdsftw^  Several  riwrs  flow 
il^to  tb^fe  thr<cke  iA^^ds^  f^m^  pf  wbkb  iafc  coiif- 
iiderabk  e^oiigb  ^o-fcam^  the  l^ijg^ft  fldp*. 

Th^^  obfcrvatipn$,  wbic;h  .fcem  to  f  »(9ve  thtf 

the  fea  hath  feparated  the  dribi>ee  lilan^  &SKii 

the  cpotinpot,  *ire  fuiuiber  cpafirroed  by  jpqhcrs 
(^(-fi  differfwJ:  Jwd^,  thpHgb  eqwUy  cwclvfive  »fi 
Ji^oit  pf  this  coiy^ftvre-  Jp/wgqi  Mvgjarc^tii^ 
^ftpd  Triwd*d#  iftwjds  thirt^e  the,iieiireft  19  thp 
jcwMJneor,  prpdw:;e^  9s  well  .as  i;b^X;^ibl^iB»  t^f^ 

the 
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the  ivood  of  which  is  flaft^  aod  wiW  co^oa.  This  ^  '^J?  "^ 


jHUTcicular  Xpecies  U  boc  to  be  found,  at  leaft  m 
any  quantky^  io  the  iiortbero  iflands.  In  tbele  the 
ooly  wood  w^e  sxuret  with  is  lurd#  Cuba;*  fttuated 
atthia  other  exti«mity  of  the  Caribbccs»  ahonjMJj^ 
like  Florida^  from  which,  perhaps  it  hatb  been 
fcparacedj  with  redars  aad  cypreife3>  both  e<|mati]r 
u&ful  for  the  buildiiig  of  (hipa. 

Ts9  ibil  of  the  Caiibbees  confifts  moftl^  ^  *^  ^*^'"^  ^"^ 
hfcr  o£  chyor  gtzvtl^  of  diSkieMl  thickocf^ ;  ua^  the  clnb. 
4«r  wiiich  is  a  bed  ©f  ftone  or  rock.    The  nature  veVeubiV; 
of  fomc  of  thefc  ibils  is  hmer  adapted  to  vigcta-  ^Xtt  Ihr* 
tion  than  others.    In  tbofe  pla<%$  where  the  day  invaAon. 
i$  4rier  aiul  inore  friable,   and  ouxes  with  xhe 
leaves  and  r^iif aias  of  plaat^,  a  Jayer  of  ean3b  is 
foriQed  of  gre<^ter  depth,  thaa  where  the  day  ia 
vsm&cri,  The  land  or  gravel  haf  difier^t  pipper** 
ties  according 'to  it's  peculiar  nature^  whe/ever  it 
iji  kf$  bard,  lefs  compact,  ajid  Jeia  porous,  fmall    • 
pieaes  Separate  theiniel ves  from  it ;  which.,  thopgb 
dry,  preferve  a  certain  degree  of  coolnels  tifeful 
IP  v-eg^tation.    Thia  ibil  is  <:aJled  in  America,  a 
puaaicc-fton(d  foiU  Wherever  the  clay  and  gravel 
4o  Aoc $0  throv^h  fuch  modifications,  the  foil. be** 
cQOMca  barnen,  as  ibon  ^  .the  layer*  formed  by  jthe 
dcconopoftjiQU  of  the  originiaJi  plants,  is  deftroyed^ 
frxMu  the  jjecefiity  there  is  of  weeding  it,  which 
loo  frequently  cxpofcs  It's  ialts  xo  ihe  heat  of 
;he  ii^n*    ijeiicqi  in  ihofe  cultures  which  require. 
Isfe  weeding,  and  where  the  pjani:  covers  with 
it's  kavea  the  vegetable  ialisi,  ^here  th;e  fertility 
of  the  ground  luth  been  preferved. 
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®  ^x?  ^  When  the  Europeans  landed  at  the  .Caribbee' 
Iflands,  th^y  found  themf  covered  with  large  tr^es, 
conneded,  as  it  were,  to  one  another  by  a  fpe-* 
cies  of  creepirfg  plant ;  which,  rifing  up  in  the 
fenie  manner  as  the  ivv,'  wove  itfelf  around  all  the 
branches,  and  concealed  them  frorn  the  fight/ 
There  was  fo  great  a  plenty  of  this  plant,  and 
it  grew  fo  thick,  that  it  was  impofljble  to  pe-' 
hetrate  into  the  woods  before  it  was  cut  down. 
From  it's  great  degree  of  flexibility  it  was  called- 
liiane.  In  thefe  forefts,  as  old  as  the  world  it-' 
felf,  there  were  varieties  of  trees,  which,  frottx 
Vi  Angular  partiality  of  nature,  were  very  lofty,- 
exceeding  ftrarght,  and  without  any,  excrefcences 
or  defcfts*  The  annual  fall  and  breaking  down 
of  the  leaves,  and  the  decay  of  the  trunks 
rotted  away  by  time,  formed  a  moift  fediment 
Tjpon  the  ground  j  which  being  cleared,  occa- 
fioned  a  furprifing  degree  of  vegetation  in  thofc 
plants  that  wer&  fubftituted  to  the  trees  that  were 
rooted  up.       - 

In  whatever  foil  thefe  trees  grew,  their  roots 
•were  fcarcely  two  feet  deep,  and  generally  much 
lefs :  though  they  extended  themfclves  on  the  fur-« 
face,  in  proportion  to  the  weight  they  had  to  fop- 
port.  The  exceffive  drynefs  of  the  ground,  where 
the  moft  plentiful  rains  never  penetrate  very  deep, 
as  they  are  foon  attrafted  by  the  fun -beams,  and 
t\it  ponftant  dews  that  moifteri  the  furface,  made 
the  roots  of  thefe  plants  extend  themfelves  hori- 
zontally, inftead  of defcending  perpendicularly,  aa 
they  generally  do  in  other  climates, 

The 
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The  trees  that  grew  on  the  tops  of  mountains 
and  in  fteep  places  were  very  hard.  The  iharpeft 
cutting  inftrument.  xrould  fcarcely  make  any  iai'^ 
prefllon  upon  them.  Such  were  the  agouti, .  the 
palm-tree,  and  the  barata  wood^  which  have  lince 
been  ufefully.  employed  in  building.  Such  were 
the  courbari,  the' acajou,  the  manchineel,  and  the 
iron- wood,  which  have  been  found  fit  for  joiner's 
work*  Such^js.  the.acoma,  which-  being  either 
put.  into  the  ground,  or  expofed  to  the  air,  is  pre* 
ferved  for  a  Iqng  time  without  being  attacked  by 
the  worms^i  or  rptted  by .  the  damp.  Such  the 
maple,  the  trunk  of  which,  b^ing;  four  or  five 
feet  in  dianiecer^  and  the  ftem  from  forty  to  fifty 
feet  high,  ferved  to  nriake  a  canoe  of  one  finglc 
piece. 

The  yallies,.  which  are  rendered  fertile  by  the 
mountains,aFe.(Coyered with/oft wood.  At the.fooc 
oftheie  trees,  grew  promifcuoufly  thofe  plants  that 
thi  liberality  of  the  foil  produccdfor  the  fubfiftence 
of  the  natives  of  the  country.  Thpfe  in  moft  gene- 
ral ufe  were  the  yam,  the  Caribbee  cabbage,  and 
the  battata,.  the  roots  of  which  being  tuberofe, 
like  thofe  of  tHe  potatoe,.  might  equally  afford 
a  wholefoifie  nburifhment.  Nature,  which  ap- 
pears to  have  cftabliflied  a  ccjrtain^analogy  be- 
tween the  cbarafters  of  people  and  the  proyifions 

«  .  .  .  ■ 

intended  for  their  fupport,  had  provided  the  Ca-. 
ribbee  Iflaqds  >yith  fuch  vegetables  as  could  not 
bear  the  heat  of  the  fun,  flourilhed  beft  in  moift 
places,  required,  no  cultivation,  and  were  re- 
newed two  or  three  times  in  the  year.  The  ifland- 
crs  did  not  thwart  the  free  and  fpontaneous  ope-. 
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ratiorts  of  niiture,  bjr  dcftrtoymg  ^tyttt  of  ficr  pro* 
d^ftfcms,  i0^gW6  the  greater  vigtnn*  to  anothet* 
The  pfeptlfatiort  of  the  wgctatmg  falts  was  en- 

fJfrfjF  left  ro  the  mete  effWt  orf  the  ferf  j  iior  rfld 
fbe  Mtirts  ptttcnd  to  fix  the  place  and  time  of 
h«r  fc«}l!!y.  '  They  gathered,  ^  chatree  thteW  rtt 
fhri!»  i^ay.  Of  the  feafbfi  pointed  otjr,  foeh  ffuiraf 
sis  ^iOiltaf^eoDfl^  offered  fherttfeltes  for  thrif  fup- 
pwt.  They  had  obfer red,  that  the  putrefaftiort 
cf  the  weecfe  was  necefliry  tt>  tfife  reprofduAfonr  of 
tbof*«  plte»  that  wefe  moft  trfefiil  to  thcrtt; ' 

iCtft  rOat^  of  rhcfe  plants  Wefe  nevef  unwhole- 
ibmc }  but  they  were  Infipid  when  raw,  and  had 
vefy  little  flavour  even  when  bofled,  unlefs  they 
^efe  feafoned  with  pimento.  When  mixed  with 
ginger,  and  the  acid  juice  of  a  plant  fomewhat  rc- 
jferrtWing  ouf  fofrel,  they  produced  a  ftrong  li- 
qaor,  which  was  the  only  compound  drink  of  the 
favage^.  The  only  art  they  made  ufe  of  in  pre- 
parffig  tt^  was  fuffering  it  to  ferment  foririe  days 
in  common  water,  expofcd  to  the  heat  of  the 
fan. 

Exctusrtfe  of  this  nourlflimerit,  the  iflands  alfd 
fuppUed  the  inhabitants  with  a  great  variety  of 
fruits,  but  very  different  from  our's.  The  mo(t 
ufeful  among  thefe  was  the  banana.  The  root 
of  the  banana  tree  is  tuberofe  and  hairy.  It's 
ftem,  which  is  flender  and  foft,  grows  to  feven 
{ect  at  it's  utmoft  height,  and  is  eight  inches  in 
diameter  t  it  is  compofcd  of  feveral  coats,  ot 
concentric  fheaths,  tolerably  thick,  and  each  of 
them  terminated  by  a  firm  petiole,  hollowed  in 
fonti  of  a  gutrcF,  and  which  fupports  a  leaf  of  fi* 

fecc 
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kiUJift^  mdt^o  f««t  wide.   TlMfe  iMtdi,  C0l^  «  <y»  i^ 
1^^  ih  a*  fmzil  titrth^f  ftt  the  botcom  of  dbe 

fienii  beftd  by  thdr  own  wti^tOi  ^^  dfy  up  one 

after  the  othei.  The^  ftre  diift^  t^/  fimdi^^ 
^e^ft  €m  t6«  lippiA'  fiiifk^e^  <>f  a  palei  cotoor  dft 
the  Umi6r>  and  iftirM(h€d  with  pdfalltei  ftbrM^ 
wbicb  arf  vtry  ci<rfir  to  sach  dihtr,  jirc  joiofd..  at 
tU  cii&M,  and  give  the  leaf  a  faMtny  ^pearilnc^# 
At  th€i  end  iyf  ftine  moiithdi  the  bkaalta  trc^ 
pulb«»  dut  If  dm  tht  midft  of  i('a  leaves^  when 
tb^  ate  ^  nafdMed^  a  fpng  of  three  or  four 
fMt  iollgfj  ^ivd  two  fcpt  in  diameter,  fumiibed 
di  limfvAi^  widk  femicircuhr  baod^  whick 
eidh  0f  i^m  fiipport^^  a  dafter  t>f  a  ddzcn  or 
mt€  &^W€t$i  cm^md  with  a  Tpaifta^  m  mtcobn^. 
titm  ihcloAife«  £a6b  ptftil  i«  charj^  widi  » 
ftile  of  fix  ftiMni  &ttd  4mt  citix^'  With  two 
itevet,  ofie  exotfhaly  lengthened  otit,  and  ttr* 
ifilftat^  hj  fly<i  ifidineitkitis  i  the  oihe^  mtrtnip 
iho^te^,  and  €o6cAV6<  f  his  piftili  aitd  one  of 
the  ftamina^  are  abortive  in  the  flowers  at  the  te* 
tremityy  the  cteflvtt  of  which  itir  fmall^  dofe^ 
a»id  Goncdaled  under  cokdrrd  and  pennaneat  m« 
clofufM^  In  the  odier  flowrts,  five  of  the  fta^ 
i^ina  are  fotind  abordvtr  k  but  the  piftil  beoMoea 
ft  flf ihy  fruit)  elongated^  flighdf  arched^  covered 
wltk  i  yeltdw  and  thick  pellfck,  and  iilkd  With  i 
V^^Pfi  yeUowift  fybiUnte^  of  a  fw^etifli  ufte^ 
and  Very  noufifWtt^.  The  aficftifelage  of  thefe 
fruits,  to  the  htifflbtf  &f  fiftf  ^  and  tipwardi^  upon 
the  ikme  Atta,  h  calkd  a  fe^im^  o(  bananas^ 
^hich  h  as  rriBih  dft  *  imn.  ^ta  carry,  Whihs 
it  is  ttpon^  the  ftem,  it's  weight  makes  it  bend 
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I  ®  ^^^  ^  Wwards  the  grownd..;  As  fo9n,as:it  i%gathcr^i 

'  this  ftem  dries- up, :^nd  is.  ftcc^j^^ed-;  b)r  fre(h  ^ 
Iprigs,  wKich . fiomi  out  .of.the,roat,i  and  flower. 
nine  months  aftpr,  or  J^ter,  when  they  are  traqf*- 
planted.     There  is.  nq  other  w^y  of  inultipljing . 
tfifi  kiMt^^  treei  which  never  yields  any  feed.  . 

*  Tms  plant  .exhibits  a  number  of.  varieftjeSy 
which  confift  only  in  the  form,  the  fize,  and  the. 
goodnefs  of  the  £ruit«   It  is  agreeable  to  th^  taftjr^i 
and  i«  eaten  raw,  or  prepared  in  fcveraj  ways, '     r 

One  Angular  cirQumAance  worthy  ofit^no^ck  tSj  - 
that  while  the  voracious  plant,  which  ^we,  h%ve'^ 
termed  Liftnc,  cltmbe4  round  all  the  barren  tree^ 
rtuvoidwi  the  fertile /Mies,,  though, prO!ffiiifquo\<fly. 
blended  with ^. the  former.  Nat»r^f«med,.  ^S;i.t, 
veci^  to  havc;  pr>efcribeii  to  itj  to  refpedt  what  flac 
hadidfiftined  C<?r>the:jrgfl:enance  of  man>:       ^    *     » 

•  TriE''  inlanders  were  not  fo  pleitttfpliy  /uppli,ed . 
with' pot-herbs  as jwith  roots  aad;frv^its*  Purflain^ 
md'creflbs:  ^er.e.the:osoly  herbs^gf  jhis  kind.^hey 

had.s  ..  '..":.;  .   /..  /  ':  ,:    [  :   .  ^ 

♦  -Their,  other:  food  was  confidfaj  -wLthin  a  very . 
parrow  compafs:  they  .had  no  tame  fowl,  and  the. 
only  quadrupeds  that  were  fit  for  food,  did  not* 
dmoutit  to  more  than  .'five  forts  j  the  Jargeft .  of ^ 
which  did  not  exceed  in  fize  our  comij^pn.  rabbity. 
The'brlrds,  more  pleafiog  to  the  eye,  .though  hfy/ 
varied  than  in, our  pliniates,  were  yjalftablc  almoft 
only. on  account  of  their  feathers:  few  of  themi 
warbled  forth  thofe  naelting  notes ithat  are  fo  cap- 
tivating to  the  ear  irmpft  of  them  were  extremely 
thin,    and  very. infipid   to  the.  taft?,;   Fiih  >ya4 

nearly^ 
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ihitzfly  as  plentif\>l  a«  in  other  feas,  but  generdlf 
lefs  wholeiame>  and  lefs  delicate^ 

The  viftiics  of  the  plants  that  nature  Had 
placed  in  thefe  iflands,  to  cure  the  very  few  diff 
orders  the  inhabitants  were  rubje6t  to»  can  fcai^e 
be  exaggerated w    Whither  they  were  applied  ex* 

tcrnally,  or  taken  internally,  or  the  juice  of  them 
givea  in  infufibn)  their  effeds  were  as  fpeedy  as 
falucary.  The  invaders  of  thofc  formerly  peaceable 
regions  have  employed  thefe  fimplesi  which  are- 
always  green  and  in  full  vigour,  and  preferred 
them  to  all  the  medicines  that  ATia  can  furni(h  lo 
the  reft  of  the  world* 

Thi2  geotPtaiity  t>f  the  inhabitants  of  thefe  iflands  ^*  ^  ^^'^ 
conGdea*  bnt  two  feafons  among  them^    that  of  there  iflmai 
drought  and  that  of  raii>»     Nature,  whofe  opera--  ISJTwi^ 
tions  areooafiant>  and  concealed  under  ajwrrpe-  ^*"*'^ 
tual  verdure,  appears  Co  them  to  ad  always  unt- 
formly^  But  thofe  who  attentively  obferve  her  pro** 
grcfs>  difcem,  that  in  the  temperature  of  the  cH** 
TtMCf  in  <til  the  revolutions,  and  the  changes  cf 
vegjetadkm,  fiie  obferres  the  fame  laws  as  in  Etr«^ 
rope,  though  in  a  leil  fenfible  manner. 

Th£&£  almoft  impereeptible  changes,  are  no- 
prefervative  againfl  the  dangers  and  ineonve?ii«' 
€nces  of  fuch  a  fcorching  climate  as  mud  be  m*^ 
turally  expeded  under  the  torrid  sooe»  As  thefc 
iflands  are  all  under  the  tropics^  thi^ir  inhabitants^ 
arc  expofcd,  allowing  for  the  varieties  refultiilg' 
from  difference  of  fuuation  and  of  foil,  to  a  per- 
petual heat>  which  generally  increafcft  from  the 
tifing  of  the  fun  till  a»  bour  after  noon,  ud* 
thea  decrcafes  in  proporiion  $s  thf  f<in  doclincs*: 
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B  o-^o  K  A  coYCCed^flcy,,  that  might  ferve  to  alleviate  thiu 
heat,  is  feldom  fcen*  Sometimes,  indeed,  elouds- 
appear  for  an,  hour  or  two,  but  the  fan  is  never 
hid  for  four  days  during  the  whole  year.  * 

The  variations  in  the  temperature  of  the  air,' 
depend  rather  upon  the  wind,  than  the  changes  of 
the  feafons.    In  thofe  places  where  the  wind  doth- 
not  blow,  the  air  is  cxcefllvely  hot,    and  none^ 
but  the  eafterly  winds  contribute  to  temperate  and 
refreCh  it;  thofe  that  blow  from  the  foath  and  weft:^ 
afFord  little  relief,  but  they  are  much  lefs  frequent 
and.  lefs  regular  than  that  whichcomes  from  the' 
eaft.  The  branches  of  the  trees  expofed  to  it*s  in-* 
fluence,  are  forced  round  towards  the  weft,  in  that 
direction  which  they  fecmcd  to  be  throw'n  into,  by^ 
the  conftant  and  uniform  courfe  of  the  wind.    But 
their  roots  are  ftronger  and  moi;e  extended  under 
ground  towards  the  eaft,  in  order  to  afFord  them;' 
as  it. were,  a  fixed  point,  the  refiftance  of  which- 
may  .coi^ot^rad  the  power  of  the  ruling  wind. 
Accordingly,  it  .hath^  been  obferved,  that  when- 
ever jphe  wefterly  wind  blows  with  any  vioknce, 
the  trees  arp  eafily  throw'n.dawn;  in  order  there-* 
fore  to  jvKlge  of  the  violence  of  a  hurricane,  the 
number  of  .ti;ec&,  as  well  as  the  direction  in  which, 
they  fall,  is  equally  to  be  confidered. 

^  The  eafterly  wind  depends  upon  two  invariable 
caufesj  the  probability  of  which  is  very  ftriking. 
.The  firft  arifes  from  the  diurnal  motion  of  the 
cartel  from  weft  to  eaft,  and  which  muft  necena-*' 
rily  be  more  rapid  under  the  equiitoctial   than- 
lincfcr:  the  .parallels  of  latitude,  becaufe  sf  greater 
fpacc  muft  be  paffed  over  in.thc^famc  time^   The* 
- :  *^-    •  I'  •     llcdnd 
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iccond  is'  owcn  to  the  heat  of  the  fun,  which,  as  ^  \°  ^ 
foon  as  it  riles  above  the  horizon,  rarefies  the^air, 
artd  caufcs  it  to  blow  towards  the  weft,  in  pro- 
portion as  the  earth  revolves  towards  the  eaft. 

THE-eafterly  wind,  therefore,  which  at  the  Ca^ 
ribbee  Iflands  is  fcarcely  felt  before  nine  or  ten 
o'cibck  in  the  morning,  increafes  in  proportion  as 
the  fun  rifcs  above  the  horizon ;  and  dccreafes  as 
it  declines^  Towards  the  evening  it  cetfes  entirely 
to  How  on  the  coafts,  but  not  on  the  open  fca. 
The  rearfons.of  this  difference  are  very  evident 
After  the  fetting  of  the  fun,  the  air  from  the  land, 
that  i^ontinues  for  a  confiderable  time  rarefied,  on 
account  of  the  vaptfurs  which  are  conftantly  rifing 
from  the  heated  globe,  neceflarily  flows  back  up* 
on  the  air  of  the  fca :  this  is  what  is  generally 
calleda  land  breeze.  It  is  moft  fenfibly  felt  in  the 
night*  and  continues  till  the  air. of  the  fea,  rare- 
fied iy  the' heat  of.  theiun,  flows  back  again  to- 
wards the  land,  where theair hath  been  condenfed 
by  the  coolnefs  of  the  night*  It  hath  alfo  been  ob^ 
ferved;,i.that  the  eaftcrly  wind  blows  more  regu- 
larfy  ahdwith  greater  force- in  the  dog-days,  than 
at  any  othief  tiit>es  of  the  yearj  becaufe.thc  fun 
then  a£tsTnore  powerfully  on  the  air*  Thu5  nai^ 
turexaufes  the  cxceflive  heat  of  the  fian  to  contri** 
butc.to  the  refrefhmeiit  of  chofe  climates  that  are 
parched  up  by  it's  rays;  It  i»  thus,  that  in  fire-en* 
gines  art  makes  the  fire  inftrumental  in  fupplying 
conffantly.'with  frcih  water  the  copper: vcflTcls  from 
whicbitis  cxhauftcd  by  evaporation. 

'TftE^ain^  contributes  alfo- to  -the'^tempefaturfc  '' 
of  the  American  iflands,-  though-  riot  equally  ih 
•       •'  C  a  them 
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them  all.  £n  thofe  placed  where  the  taftcrfy*  m^ 
meets  wkh  notkiag  to  oppofe  it*ij  progrcfa^  it  dis- 
pels the  cloiicU  as  they  begin  to  rife>  tod  cxMi- 
pels,  theni  to  br«aky  either  in  the  iv0odi  or  tip- 
on  the  mouncftins.  But  whteei^  the  fl^rms 
arc  too  violene,  or  the  bkwing  of  the  cdftefly 
wind  is  interruptcdi  by  the  ehanrgeable  and  tsoa- 
porary  cfFedt  of  the  fouther^  -and  wefta^ly  onr^j  it 
€hen  begins  to  r^in*  la  the  other  Carlbbee  EflafuiU, 
where  this. wind  doth  not  geircraily  biow*  tjhe 
rains  are  (b  frequent  ami  p}entifal>  efpecially  in 
the  winter  {Mfon^  which  lads  from  the  nttd^e  <if 
July  to  the  middle  of  Oflrober  ^  that^  according 
to  the  moft  accurate  obiervatkxis^  as  much  water 
falls  in  one  week^  during  this  tirne^  as  in  our  cti- 
mates*  in  the  fpace  of  a  year,  iieifteajd  of  thofe 
mild  and  refre&ing  ibowers  wjucfe  we  ibmetime^ 
enjoy  in  Eiarope,  the  rains^  in  tbefe  climates  are 
forrents,  the  faund  of  which  might  be  miftaketi 
for  that  of  haH,  if  this  were  not  altnoft  vnkhow'n 
under  fo  burning  &  %. 

Tti£SE  ftiowersy  it  n^ufl  be  allowed,  refreft  the 
air ;  but  they  occafion  a  dampnefsj  the  efieAsof 
which  are  no  lefs  difagreeable  than  fatal.  The  dead 
muQ:  he  interred  within  a  few  hours  after  Ihey  iia^re 
expired^  Meat  will  not  keep  fweet  abome  four  aod 
twe&ty  hours.  The  frum  decay,  whether  tfaey  are 
gathered  ripe,  or  before  their  matuiicy.  The 
b^ead  iV)f^^  be  made  up  into  bifeuits,  t?o  .prevent  it's 
growir^  n^ouldy.  Common  wines  foon  turn  Smx  z 
and  iron  grows  rufty'  in  a  day's  time..  The  fec4s 
can  only  be  preferved  by  c«nftant  attefttiofi  and 
care^  till  the  proper  feaioti  retwns  fm  ibwing 

thcm» 
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Afrmk  WhtA  Ihc  Caribbec  |ft»nds  were  iirft  idlT- 
«MWit4j  the  corn  that  was  conveyed  there  for  the 
6v^f$rt  ^  ttiofe  who  cQitkl  not  aocuftom  them- 
iclv!^  CO  the  f0od<>f  the  nittiv^s^i^f  the  cow  try,  wat 
fe  ibon  dftnuiged,  thuc  it  became  needSGny  lo  fead 
it  in  tbeears,  Thia  necettiiy  prccauciiKi  enkan^ 
the  price  of  it  Ifo  mucky  that  few  peopk  were  able 
to  buf  it«  Fkiur  waa  chen  fub(^itut«4  ia  ^eu 
of  ^orn,  wbkb  lowered)  indeed,  the  cxpenccs  of 
tirHQ^3iort,  but  wa^s  att^sKled  witk  this  ineonve* 
iiiencej  tha,t  it  was  foomr  <iaFni|ged.  It  was  ima« 
gtp^  by  ftiTMrqhan^  that  if  the  Baur  <vvcre  eotire^ 
iy  iie^M^ced  ffQm  the  bran,  whkh  contributes  19 
it'«  lcFmefiiCati»ii)  it  would  have  the  dot^c  advAa* 
tage  of  che^^nek  aiid  of  keeping  longer^  He 
caufed  h  therefore  to  be  fifted,  and  put  the  fineft: 
^onr  into  ftrot\g  caflcs,  and  beat  it  ck>fe  together 
with  iron  haonrqers,  til)  it  became  fo  h^d  a  body^ 
that  the  air  eould  fcarce  penetrate  it.  Experi^ 
ence  juftified  fo  fenfible  a  contrivance^  the  praftice 
of  it  haith  bepome  general,  ai^l  beea  <:oafiderably 
improved  ever  fince^ 

It  was  thought  that  notbiag  more  rematoed  to 
be  doM*  when  M«  du  Hatiiel  pfopofed  another 
prec^Mti^t  that  of  dryiAg  the  fiour  in  ftoves^ 
before  it  ^ap  f mbarked*  This  idea  attrafted  the 
atG9f^io|i^  of  fhe  Freiidi  miniibry^  Flour  pto^ 
pas^  in  ibci  mw  way,  ami  fome  according  to 
tbf  former  mode,  wa^  fent  to  the  other  faemi^  - 
fphere*  .Upon  their  return,  the  firfl:  had  loft  no* 
tkingi  and  the  laft  was  half  Totten  and  deprive4 
of  it's  .gluiiflQUs  property.  The  fame  refult 
bath  aJtteiided  all  the  experiav^nts*  It  is  plealing 
^  C  3  CO 
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to  hope,    that  a  dilcovery  (6  ufcAil  will  n<5tbef 
loftj  for  the  nations  that  have  formed  Tcttlcnfieftts 
to  the  fouth  of  America.     If  it  doth  ribt  fecure 
to  the  provifiorts,    the  fame  degree  of  dtiration 
that  they  have  in  our  dry  and  temperate  climates, 
they  will  not  at  lead  be  corrupted  fo  foon,  and 
will  be'prcferve4  for  a  longer  tinrte. 
Ordinary      '    HoweVeh.  troi^bleforfie  thefe  natural  effefts  of 
Ln'inThe-  the  rain  may  be,  it  is  •  attended  with  fome  ftill 
jO-iflds.     ,  rnore  formidable ;  fuch  as  frequent  and  fometinftes 
*  dreadful  earthquakes   ih    the  Iflands.     As   they 
generally  happen  during'  the  time,  or  towards  the 
end  of  the  rainy  feafoii/  and  when  the  tides  are 
higheft,  fome  ingenious  naturalifts  have,  there- 
fore, fuppofed  that  they  might  be  owen  to  thefe  . 
two  caufes^. 

The  waters  ofthe  fky  and  of  the  fea,  under- 
mine, dig  up,  and  ravage  the  eatth  in   feveral 
ways.     The  ocean,  in  particular,  exerts  it's  fury 
.   upon  this  globe  with  a  violence  that  can  neither  be 
forcfeen  nor  prevented.  Among  the  various  fhocks 
to.which  it  is  conftantly  expofed,  from  this  reftlefs 
and  boifterous  element,  there  is  one,  which  at  the 
'Caribbee  iflands  is  diftinguiflied  by  the  name  of 
raz  de  maree^  or  whirlpool,     It  conftantly  happens 
once,  twice,  or  three  times,  from  July  to  Oftober, 
*jand  always  on  the  weftern  coafts;  becaufe  it  cakes 
place  after  fhe  time'of  the  wefterly  and  foutherly 
winds,  'or  while  they  blow.     The  waves,  which  at 
a  diftance  feem  to  advance  gently  within  four  or 
five  hundred   yards,   fuddenly  fwell  againft  the 
Ihore,  as  if  afted  upon  in  an  oblique  direftion  by 
Tprne'fuperior  forpc^  ^ncj  break  with  the  grealeft 

irppetuofity^ 
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impctuofity;  .Theft^ips>,.whUh'are  thchiiponthc  *  ^f '^ 
coaIt>  or  in  the  roads  beyond  it^  unable  either  to 
put  to  fea^  or  k<ep  their  anchors,  are  dafhed  to 
pieces  againfl;  theland^  leaving  the  unhappy  Tailors 
entirely  without  hopes  of  cfcaping  that  certain 
deaths  the  approaches  of  which  they  have  been 
expecting  for  fcveral  hours. 

•  So  extraordinary  a  motion  of  the  fca  hath 
been  hitherto  confidercd  as  the  confequcnce  of  a 
ftorm*  But  a  ftorm  follows  the  direftion  of  the 
wind,  from  one  point  of  the  compafs  to  an6thei(|k 
and  whirlpools  are  felt  in  one  part  of  an  IHand  that 
is  fheltejrcd  by  another  ifland,  where  the  (hock  is 
not  at  all  perceived.  Thisofcfervation  hath  induced 
Mr.  Dutafta,  who  has  travcUtjd  through  Africa, 
aiid  America),  as  a  natural  philofopher,  a  mer- 
chant, an(d  a  ftatefman,  to  feek  for  a  more  proba- 
ble caufe  of  this  Angular  phaenomenon.  He  hath 
not  only  difcovered  this,  but  alfo  ifeveral  other 
trutbi^'that  may  be  ufirful  to  many  of  the  fciences, 
if  hefhouldevermake  them  public.  We  Aall  then, 
probably,  acquire. more  certain  information -cont 
Cerning  hurricanes;       ♦ 

•  The  hurricane  is  a  violent  wind  generally  ac-p- 
companied  with  rain,  lightning  and  thunder, 
Tomctimes  with  earthquakes;  and  always  attended 
with  the  moft  melancholy  and  fat^  confequences 
that  the  wind  can  produce.  The  day  whip b,  in  the 
tiorrid  zone,  is  ufually  bright  and  clear,  is  fudd*cn- 
ly  changed  into  a  dark  and  uriiverfal  nighty  the 
appearancc'of  a  "perpetual  fpriiig,  Into' the  dreari- 
nefs  and  horror  of  the  rnoft  gloomy  winter.  Trees, 
gs  .ancietjt  as  th^  y/orld  itfclf,  are  tor'o  itip-by  ihp 

C  4  roots, 
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*  *ir^  ^  toots,  and  inftaotly  difitppcar.  The  ftroogdl  and 
the  moft  folid  buildii^gs  are  in  a  moment  btiried 
in  ruins*  Where  the  eye  delighted  kfelf  with  th« 
profpeft  of  rich  and  verdant  hilk,  nothing  is  tn 
be  feen  tait  plantations  entirely  deftroyed.  And 
frightful  caverns.  The  unhappy  fttflFcrert,  dc* 
priyed  of  their  whole  fopport,  weep  over  the  car-* 
czSf^  of  the  dead,  or  fcarch  among  the  miAs  for 
their  friends  and  relations.  The  ooife  of  the  wa^i* 
jtepi'  of  the  woods,  of  the  thtmder,  and  of  the 
jpjKls,  that  break  againft  the  flia;ct«;ed  rocks- ^  th« 
^criejs  and  howltngs  of  men  and  animal^  pnniiif« 
CuptifiLy. involved  in  a  whirlwind  of  fand^  ftonea^ 
and  ruins  of  buildings :  all  together  (eetn  to  por* 
tend  the  lad  ftr^igglfrs  of  i^xpiriag  nature. 

Thssi  burricanesi  however,  coatriboteto  pro* 
duce  more  plentiful  cr(ips»  and  to  ripen  the  fruits 
of  ih£  earths  WhetJier  the£?  vioknt  concoffiofis 
tear  up  the  ground,  in  order  to  render  it  nf>ore  fci^i 
tile,  or  whether  the  hurricane  brings  alo^g  il^h  it 
certain  flH)ftanccs  fit  to  proiTK>te;  the  vegetation  of 
plants,  is  not  ea61y  determined ;  but  k  hath  been 
obferved,  that  this  feemidg  and  temporary  confab 
fion  was  not  only  a  confequcnce  of  the  imifbrmity 
pf  nature,  which  makes  ev.en  diiKiltition  itfelf  m^ 
ftrumentai  to  regenetation,  but  alfo  the  meaas  of 
prefcrving  the  general  fyftcm,  the  life  and  vigour 
of  which  is  maintaimed  by  an  internal  ftrmcno^ 
tion,  the  fource  of  partial  evil  and  of  generit 
good. 

The  iirft  inhabitants  of  the  Caribbec  Iflandf 
imagined  that  they  had  difcovered  infallible  prov 
gnoftic^  of  this  ahnning  pharnomonon#  Th^  o|^ 
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fared,  that  when  it  was  near  at  hand,  the  air  wto  •  9^^  » 
miStyf  the  fun  red,  and  yet  the  weather  calm,  and 
the  tops  nf  the  mountains  clear.  Under  the  earth, 
:aiid  tn  the  refervotn  of  water,  a  dull  found  was 
Imr^d,,  \\kc  that  ari#ng  frdm  pent  up  wtnds.  The 
Ifans  wet«  ckoded  hy  a  rapour,  that  made  them 
appear  larger.  The  iky^  in  the  north*weft,  wak 
txverlprcad  wkh  dark  and  black  clouds^  thatfeem^- 
ed  very  ai|artt)mg.  The  fea  lent  forth  a  ftrong  aaA 
^ifagreeaUe  fmdl,  and,  in  the  midft  'of  a  ca}ff% 
wm  fuddcflfly  ^tated.  T^e  wind  changed  tft 
nmment  from  raft  to  weft,  and  blew  very  VfcAentif 
at  4i0rre«t  intervals,  each  of  which  contmucA  ifer 
ima  lioors  together. 

TffotfOH  the  truth  of  all  thefe  obfbrrationi  can- 
HM  be  afcertaxned,  yet  to  pay  no  attention  to  tkt 
ideaSj  and  eren  prejudices  of  favag^  nations  oil 
Ctmes  and  feaibns,  would  be  a  feemi ng  indication  of 
imprudence,  or  of  a  mind  too  little  dddi^ed  td 
philofc^hfcal  inqtiiries.  The  want  of  entployntient 
ef  lliefe  people,  and  their  being  habituated  to  Irrft 
in  open  air,  afibrd  them  an  opportunity,  and  put 
^lem  under  a  neceffity,  of  obferving  the  fmalleU 
alterations  in  the  air,  and  of  acquiring  fuch  inform* 
ttions  on  this  point,  as^  have  efcaped  the  more 
enlightened  nations,  which  are  more  employed, 
and  more  devoted  ro  works  of  a  fedentary  nature. 
Poflibly  we  muft  be  indebted  to  the  man  who 
dwells  in  the  forefts  for  the  difcovery  of  eSe^ls, 
and  to  the  learned  man  for  the  invelligation  of 
caufes*  Let  us  trace^  if  pofiible,  the  Caufe  o£ 
hurricanes,  a  pha^nomenon  fo  frequent  in  Ame<* 
ri6a>  that  this  ^lon^  would  have  been  iufficient 
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.»  ^  °  f-  tQ.mflke  it  be  defeated,  .or  reader.  it.>minhabic«i;>|c 

many  ages  ago.,    . 

No  hurricanes  come  from  the  caft,:  that  is^fi^om 
the   greateft;  pxtj?nt.Qf  the  fea  at  the  Caribbee 

Jfl^nds*  As  this- i^ a^  ackno^ylegedfaft,  i^t  i^ould 
^4uce  us  to.bfiliev€g^  that  they  ar?  formed  on  the 
fpj^tiffcvit  of  ^mer^a.  The  weft  wiiid  which 
l^ows .  conftantly,  aad  fqmetimes  '  ver y  violently 
ixi  thc.fputbern  parts,  from  July  to  January,  and 
the  qorth  wind  blowing  at  the  fanije  time,  in  the 

^  porf hern  parts^   muft,   when  they,  meet,  ^gpp^fe 

llffidi  other  vith  a  force  proportionate ,t0j  their  na- 
.tural  velocity.%  If  .this  (hpck  happens  in  the  long 
and  narrow  paffes  of  the  mounuir^s,  it  nwft  6cca«- 

*  fipn  aitlpng  current  of  air,  that  will  extend  iffelf 
;n  a  compound  rapo  of  the  moving  power,  ,and 
the  diameter  of  the  narrow  pafs  of  th^  mpqnt^n, 
Eyery  folid  bpdy  tjiat  meets  this  current  of  air^ 
yriil  be  impreffed  with  a  degree  of  force  propor- 
tioned to  the  extent  of  furface  it  oppofes  to  th^ 
/current;  fo  that  if  the  pofition  of  that  furface 
ihould  be  perpendicular  to  the  dircdlion  of  the 
hurricane,  it  is  impoffiblc^to  determine  what  efFedl 
might  be  produced  upon  the  lYhoIe  mafs.  Fofj 
tunately,  the  different  bearings  of  the  coaft  of  thcf^ 
iflands,  and  their  angular  or  fpheric^l  figure,  ocr 
cafion  thefe  dreadful  hurricanes  to  fall  upon  fur-p 
faces  more  or  lefs  oblique,  which  divert  the  curr 
rent  of  air,  break  it's  force,  and  gradually  deftroy 
it's  effcfts.  Experience  alfo  proves, .  that  their 
aftion  is  by  degrees  fo  much  weakened,,  that  eveij 
In  the  diredlion,  where  the  hurricane  falls  with 
pioft  force,  it  is  fcarce  fclf  at  ten  leagues  difr 
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tance.      The  mod  accurate  obfervcrs  have  re-  * 
marked,  that  all  the  hurricanes  which  have  fuc- 
ccflively  fubvertedthc  idarfds,    came  from  the 
north-weft,    and  c^onfequently  from  the  narrow 
pafles   fohncd  by  the  mountains  of  St.  Martha* 
The  diiftante  of  fome  iflands  from  this  direftion, 
lis  not  a  fufEcient  rcafon  for  rcjefting  this  opinion  j 
as  fevcral  caufes  niay  contribute  to  divert  a  cur- 
tent  of  air  to  the  fouth  or  eaft.     We  cannot  help 
thmking,  thereforCj  that  thofe  perfons  have  been 
in  an  error,  who  have  affertcd,  that  the  violence 
of  a  hurricane  was  felt  under  whatever  point  of 
the  compafs  the  wind  came  from.     Such  are  the 
•dcftruAive  phaenomena  Nature  hath  oppofcd  to 
the  acquifitibnof  the  riches  of  the  New  World: 
but  what  barricF  could  reftrain  the  daring  fpirit  of 
the  navigator  who  difcovcrcd  it  ? 

'    Christopher  Columbus  having  firft  formed  a  Cufto«a«r 
Tettlcment  at  St.  Domingo,  one  of  the  Greater  An-   the  fntie«t 
inies,  difcovercdthe  Lefs.     The  illanders  he  had  If tt'""* 
to  encounter  there,  ^Werc  not  fo  weak  and  cowardly 
as  thofe  he  had  at  firft  fubdued.     The  Caribs,  who 
thought  they  originally  came  from  Guiana,  were 
of  moderate  ftatu re,  thick  fet  and  ftrong,  and  fuch 
*as  fcemed  adapted  to  form  menof  fupei-ior  ftrength. 
if  their  manner  of  life  and  exercifes  had  feconded 
ihefc  natural  appearances.     Their  legs  thick  aad 
•mufcular,  were  generally  well  made  5  their  eyes 
black,  large,  and  fomewhat  prominent.     Their 
whole  figure  would  have  been  pleafing,  had  they 
'not  fpoUed  their  natural  beauty  by  fancied  and  ar- 
tificial ornaments,  which  could  only  be  agreeable 
among  themfelvesi     The  eye- brows  and  the  head 
^  .  wer? 
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wareihe  oaly  parts  of  the  body  on  w^Iuch  th^y  fufr 
ferod  Jioy  tntir  to  grom.  They  wore  no  gurmont* 
EOT  had  chif^  My  infiueiice  on  their  chaftity.  In  ott 
der  to  gunrd  i^aioft  the  Ute  of  in^t&«^  fbey 
painted  aU  their  bodiits  over  with  the  joic^  (^  the 
roco^i  or  ditn^tto,  whifcb  gaire  them  the  appetr*^ 
ance  of  a  boiled  lobfter, 

Thei&  rdigion  confifted  otdy  m  fame  confiifed 
belief  of  a  good  and  bad  prmcipki^  an  opinioO'fi^ 
natural  to  anin>  chat  we  fijod  it  dtSWIcd  apoMj^  f hf 
moft  fairage  Qatk>ns>  and  preferred  even  aqno^ 
many  civilized  people*  They  were  Iktlc  concerned 
about  the  tutelary  divinity,  but  had  the  gr^^ 
dread  of  the  evil  principle.  Their  other  fuperillT 
tions  were  more  abfurd  than  dangero<;ia»  an<l  tHfy, 
,  were  but  little  attachcfd  to  tfaem»  Thi^  indi:ffi> 
rence  did  not  contribute  to  render  them  more  ready 
to  embrace  Chriftianity  when  it  waa  propoled  to 
them.  Without  entering  into  difpute  with  thofe 
who  expounded  the  doftrinea,  th^y  contente4 
thcmfclves  with  rejefting  the  belief  of  them»  fcr 
fear,  as  they  faid^  tkat  tb&r  Heigbhurs  JbouU  laugh 
at  them. 

Though  the  Caribs  had  no  regolar  form  of  go^ 
vemment  anrang  them,  yet  they  lived  quietly  and 
peaceably  with  one  another.  The  tranquiUity  they 
enjoyed,  was  entirely  owen  to  that  innate  prinr 
ciple  of  compaffion  which  precedes  all  rcAe^iof^ 
and  is  the  fource  of  all  focial  virtues.  This  hu- 
mane /pirit  of  benevolence  arifes  from  the  very 
frame  and  nature  of  man,  whole  felf-love  alone  is 
fufficient  to  make  him  abhor  the  fufiiertngs  of  his 
felloW'Creaturest    To  infufe,  therefore^  a  fpirit  «f 

humanity 
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Iiufrmiuty  itico  die  minds  of  tyrants,  it  would  *  ^^  ^ 
only  be  ncceflary  to  make  them  the  executioocrs 
of  thofc  viftkns  they  facriHcc  to  their  pride,  and 
of  thbfe  cruelties  they  order  to  be  pradifird  upon 
others.  The  hands  ofthofe  voluptuaries  fhould  be 
abided  to  mutikte  the  eunuchs  of  their  feragKos  i 
they  fi^ould  be  forced  co  attend  the  field  of  bactJe  i 
they  diould  there  behold  the  bleeding  wounds^ 
hear  the  iflQprecacions>  and  be  wimefles  of  the  ago- 
nies and  conrulfions  of  fiheir  dying  Ibldiersi  they 
(hcMild  next  attend  the  hofpitals,  and  ai  Icifurc 
oojitemplatc  the  w6unds>  the  ira£hu'es>  the  dif« 
eafes  occafioned  by  famine,  by  labours  equally 
dangerous  and  unwhokfome,  by  cruel  fervkxa  and 
taxes,  and  by  the  other  calamities  which  arifefiooi 
ihe-Tice»  and  profligacy  of  their  nunoers.  How 
greatly  would  (ceses  like  the£:,  occafionally  \x^ 
firoduced  in  the  education  of  prtnces»  contribute 
toiefien  the  crimes  and  fufieringtof  the  humaft 
race  \  What  benefits  would  not  the  people  de;- 
rive,  from  the  compaflionate  eoMtbas  of  their 
fovcr^igna? 

Am^no  the  Caribs,  whofe hearts  were  not  dcipr4^ 
ved  by  the  pernicious  inftitutjons'tbat^rorrupc  us^ 
neither  adultery,  trea&n,,  nor  «nai2Acres,  fo  coot- 
mon  among  civilized  nations,  wereknow'n.  Rcli* 
gioBj  thela^s,  and  penal  pujaiftimeiHs,  thofehir* 
fiens  railed  to  protisd  old  'cuftocR3  from  the  m^ 
croadiments  of  newones,  were  ufelefs  to  nsien  who 
followed  oature  alone.  Tbftft  was  nevvr  iear'd  ef 
among  thefe  favages,  before  the  European^  cam^ 
among  xben?.    When  they  difi:o¥er.ed  %fi^  thing 

miffii^ 
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B  o  0  K  miffing,  they  obfervcd,  that  the  Chrijiians  had  heetf 
with  them.  ^  ' 

These  iflaiiders  were  little  acquainted  with  the 
ftrongeft  paffions  of  the  foul,  riot  even  with'  that 
of  love.  This  paffion  was  with  th^m  merely  a 
fcnfual  appetite.  They  never  fhewed'^the  leafl: 
marks  of  attention  or  tendernefs  for  that  fex,  fo 
mach  courted  in  other  countries.  They  confider- 
cd  their  wives  rather  in  the  light  of  flaves  thart 
of  companions  5  they  did  not  even  fqfFer  them  to 
eat  with  them,  and  had  ufqrped  the  right  of  di- 
vorcing them,  without  granting  them  the  indul* 
gence  of  marrying  again.  The  women  felt 
thimfelvcs  born  to  obey,  and  fubn^itted  patient!/ 
to  their  fate. 

In  other  refpeas,  a  tafte  for  power  had  littlt 
infiaence  on  the  minds  of  the  Caribs  i  as  they  had 
no  diftinftion  of  ranks  among  them,  they  were  all 
on  a  footing  of  equality,  and  were  extrennely  fuf- 
prifed  to  find  degrees  of  fubordihation  eftabliflicd 
among  the  Europeans.  This  fyftcm  was  fo  repug- 
nant to  their  ideas,  that  they  confidered  thofe  as 
flaves,  who  had  the  weaknefs  to  receive  the  com- 
mands of  a  fuperior,  and  obey  them.  The  fub^ 
jeftion  of  the  women  among  them,  was  a  natural 
confequencc  of  the  weaknefs  of  the  fex.  But  iii 
n^hat  manner,  and  for  what  reafony  the  ftroifigef 
men  fubmitted  tbemfclves  to  the  weaker;  arid  ho^<^ 
one  man  commanded  the  whole  body,  was  apro^ 
blcm,  that  neither  wari .  treachery,  nor  fuperfti* 
tion,  had  been  able  to  refolve. 

The  manners  of  a  people;  neither  influenced  by 

intereft^  vanity,  dr  ambition,  muft  be  very  fimple. 

Every 
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Every  family  formed  within  itlTelf  a  republic,  dif-  book 
tincl  in  fomc  degree  from  the  reft  of  th^  nation. 
They  compofed  a  hamler,  called  carhet^  of  greater 
or  lefs  confequerice,  in  proportion  to  the  fpace  of 
ground  it  occupied.     The  chief,  or  patriarch  of 
the  family,  lived  in  the  center,  with  his  wives  and 
younger  children.     Around  him  were  placed  the 
huts  of  flrch  of  his  defcendants  as  Were  married^ 
The  coliJmns   that  fupported    thefe  huts    were 
ftakes ;  the  roofs  were  tNatched;  and  the  whole 
furniture  confided  of  feme  weapons,  cotton  beds 
made  very  plain  and  fimple,  fome  balkets,  and 
utenfils  made  of  calabafhes. 

In  thefe  huts  the  Caribs  fpent  the  greateft  part 
of  their  life,  either  in  fleeping  or  fmoking.  Whea 
they  went  out,  they  retired  into  fome  corner,  and 
fat  upon  the  ground,  feemingly  abforbed  in  the 
moft  profound  conteiViplatioh.  Whenever,  they 
fpoke,  which  was  not  very  often,  tHey  were  hear*d 
without  interruption,  or  contradidion,  and  with- 
out any  anfwer,  but  the  fign  of  a  tacit  appro- 
bation. 

They  were  hot  much  troubled  in  providing 
for  their  fuftenance.  Savages,  who  fpent  their 
life  in'thie  condenfed  air  of  the  foreft,  who  had 
the  cullom  of  covering  themfelves  witii  a  layer 
of  rotou,  wliich  clofed  up  the  pores  of  the  fkinj 
who  fpent  their  days  in  idlenefs  and  indolence ; 
fuch  lavages  muft  neceffarlly  perfpire  very  little, 
^ila  beWery  rhpderdte  in  their  eating.  Without 
being  compelled  to  the  labours  of  cultivation, 
ihciy  f<Jund  conftantly,  at  the  foot,  of  the  trees,  a 
ieholefoxYi^' food,  fitted  to  their  cdnftitutioii'r  arid 
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B  0  0  K  which  required  no  great  preparation.  If  thcf 
fomecimes^  added  to  tbefe  gifts  of  liberal  and  un* 
cultivated  naturei  what  they  bad  taken  in  hunt* 
ing  and  fiihing,  it  was  moflly  upon  occafion  of 
fome  public  feafl:« 

These  extraordinary  feftival^  were  not  hddeti 
at  any  dated  times.  The  guefts  themfelvea 
fhewed  no  alteration  in  their  ufual  charafbers* 
In  thcfe  meetings  they  were  not  more  gay  ot 
fprightty,  than  at  other  times.  A  fpirit  of  Indo* 
lence  and  liftleflnefs  appeared  in  their  counte^^ 
nancei.  Their  dances  were  fo  grave  andiblemn^ 
that  the  motions  of  their  bodies  were  exprcflivc^ 
of  the  dulnefs  of  their  minds.  But  tbefe  gloomy 
feftivals^  like  th6fe  clouded  fkies  that  are  the 
foreranners '  of  a  ftorro,  were  feldond  concluded 
without  bloodlhed.  Thefe  favages^  who  were 
fo  temperate  when  alone,  grew  drunk  when 
«flembled  in  companies,  and  their  intoxication 
excited  and  revived  thofe  family  diflentions,  tbrt 
were  either  only  ftifled,  or  not  entirely  extin* 
gui{hed:  and  thus  thefe  feflivals  terminated  in 
maflacres.  Hatred  and  revenge,  the  only  paT-* 
iions  that  could  deeply  agitate  the  minds  of  tbefe 
favages,  wtre  thus  perpetuated  by  convivial  plear 
fuTt^  In  the  height  of  thefe  entertainments^ 
parents  and  relations  embraced  one  another,  and 
fwdre  that  they  would  wage  war  upon  the  conti- 
nent, and,  fometimes,  in  the  great  iflands.r 

The  Caribs  nfed  to  embark  upon  boats,  made 
of  a  fingle  tree,  that  had  been  felled  by  burning 
it's  roots.  Whole  years  had  been  employed  la 
hollowing  th^fe   canoes^,  by  hatchets  mftde  ^f 
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ftone^  ot  by  means  of  fire,  Ikilfully  applied  within  *  ^^  ^ 
the  trunk  of  the  trce^  in  order  to  bring  it  to  the  ^m  ^m^m^ 
mo^  proper  fornn«    Thefe  free  and  voluntary 
warriors  being  )irriyed  on  the  coafts^  to  which    ^ 
they  were  led»  fonnetimes  by  a  blind  ci^rice>  and 
fonuitinies  by  violent  hatred,  went  in  queft  of 
nations  to  exterminate*     They  made  their  attack 
with  a  kind  of  club,  nearly  as  long  as  the  arm^ 
and  with  poifoned  arrows,.    At  their  return  from 
this  military  expedition,    which  was  the  more 
fpeedily  brought.to  a  conclufion,  as  mutual  enmity 
^rendered  it  mcfe  cftiel  and  fpirited,  the  favages 
fell  again  into  their  former  dace  of  indolence  and 
inadtivity. 

Tm  Spaniards,  notwichdanding  the  advantage 
of  fire-arms,  did  not  continue  long  at  war  with 
this  people,  nor  were  they  always  fUccefsful,  At 
firft  thiKy;foughc  only  for  gold,  and  afterwards  for 
flaves }  but  not  meeting  with  any  mines,  and  the 
Caribs  being  fo  proud  and  fullen  that  they  died 
whea  reduced  to  flavery;  the  Spaniards  gave  up 
all  thoughts  of  making  conqucfts,  which  they 
thought  of  little  confequcnce,  and  which  they 
could  neither  acquire  nor  prefervc  without  con- 
ftaht  and  bloody  wars. 

The  Englifli  and  French  being  apprized  of  The  ing^ 
thefetranfadions,  ventured  to  equip  a  fmall  fleet,  French  fct- 
in  order  to  intercept  the  Spanifli  veffels  which  fre-  w?ndwd 
quented  thcfe  latitudes.     The  advantages  gained,  J^»"*^«'  «« 
incrcalcd  the  number  of  pirates.     Peace,  which  the  caribs, 
frequently  took  place  in  Europe,  did  not  pre- 
vent thefe  expeditions.     The  cuftom  that  pre* 
vailed   among  the   Spaniards,    of   flopping  all 
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*  ®^  *  Aips  that  (m\pd  beyond  the  tropic,  juftified-  fucji 
piracies. 

The  two  nations  had  long  b^ent  acquainted 
tvith  the  \yindward  Ifl^ndsi  without  ever  think- 
iog  pf  making  any  fettlcnwut  th^ri:,  or  having 
been  able  to  fix  upon  the  jncKxle  oi  ^Qing  it. 
They  were,  perhaps,  apprcheafive  of  irritating 
the  Caribsi  by  whoni  they  (ijd  been*  fa^ofurably 
received:  or,  perhaps^  they  confiderod  that  a 
4bil,  which  afforded,  none  of  tbofe  produdiotis 
that  were  of  ufe  in  the  Old  Worlds  w«s  unwor- 
thy  of  their  attention^  At  lengfhi  .  howcyerj, 
fom^  Englifli  and  French,  the  farmer  headed  by 
Warner,  and  the  latter  by  Denanabuc,  landed  ar 
St.  Chriftopher's  on  thfc  fam^,  day,  at  two^ppo- 
iitc  parts  of  the  ifland.  Th^  frequent  loffes  they 
fdHaincd,  fervcd  to  convince  theni  both,i  thj^ 
they  certainly  would  never  triun^ph  over,,  and  en- 
rich themfdVes  with  the  fpoils  of  the  comoio^ 
enemy,  unlds  they  had  fome  fixed  refidlence^ 
ports,  and  a  place  of  general  rendezvous.  As 
they  had  no  notion  of  commerce,  agriculture,  or 
conqueft,  they  amicably  divided  the  coifts  of  the 
ifland  where  they  accidentally  met  together* 
The  natives  of  the  country  retired  from  the  fpot 
they  were  fixed  upon,  telling  them  at  the  fame 
time,  that  land  mufi  either  be  very  bad  or  very 
fcarce  with  them^  fince  they  were  come  from  fo  gr^eat 
a  dijiance^  and  had  expo  fed  themfehes  to  fo  many  dan- 
gers^ to  feekfcr  it  among  them. 

The  court  of  Madrid  were  not  fo  peaceably 
inclined.  Frederic  of  Toledo,  who  was  fent  to 
Brazil  in  the  year  1630,  with  a  powerful  fleet,  to 
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attack  the  DiHrh^  was  ordered,  in  big  pafiage,  book 
to  deikroy  the  pirate^,  who,  according  ro  the 
prejudices  of  that  natioo,  had  invaded  ooc  of 
their  territories.  The  vicinity  of  two  aftivc 
and  iflduftrious  aations  occafioned  the  greateft 
anxiety  to  che  Spaniards.  They  were  iejiCble 
that  tfaejf  colonies  would  be  expofcd  to  attacks, 
if  any  other  people  ihouJd  cocne  to  fettle  in  that 
p^t  of  Afi^rica. 

Tub  Freneh  and  EngliAi  in  vain  unitt^d  their 
weak  .powers  againil  the  common  enemy :  they 
were  beaten,  and  thofe  who  were  not  either  Icilled 
in  the  aftion^  or  not  tak^en  prifoners,  fled  for 
(helter,  with. the  utmoft  precipitation,  into  the 
neighbouring  iflands.  When  the  danger  was 
over,  they  moft  of  them  returned  to  their  for- 
mer fettlemcnts.  Spain,  whofe  attentipn  was 
cngrofled  by  objefts  fhc  confidered  as  of  greater 
importance,  difturbed  them  no  more  j  taking  ic 
for  granted,  perhaps,  that  their  mutual  jealoufies 
would  Qccaiion  their  deftruftion. 

Ui^FORTVMATELY  for  the  Caribs,  the  two  na- 
tio0s>  thus 'Conquered,  fufpended  their  rivalfhip. 
The  Caribs,  already  fufpefted  of  forming  a  coo- 
fpiracy  in  St  Chriftopher's,  were  either  banifhed 
or  deftroyed*  Their  wives,  their  provifions,  and 
even  the  lands  they  occupied,  were  feized  upon. 
Afpirit  of  anxiety,  the  confequenceof  ufurpation, 
inclined  ehe  Europeans  to  believe  that  the  other 
fevagc  nations  had  entered  into  the  confpiracy  5 
and  they  were  therefore  attacked  in  their  iflands. 
In  vain  did  thofe  plain  and  inoffenfive  men,  who 
hd  no  incltnatioa  to  contend  for  |he  poflellioo 
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B  o  o  K  of  a  land  which  they  confidered  not  «s  their  pro-' 
perty^  remove  the  boundaries  of  their  habitations, 
in  proportion  as  the  Europeans  advanced  with 
their  incroachmcnts ;  they  were  ftill  purfued 
with  the  fame  cagernefs  and'obftinacy.  A^  Iboti 
as  they  perceived  that  their  lives  or  liberties 
were  in  danger,  they  at  length  took  up  antisi 
and  the  fpirit  of  revervge,  which  always  goes 
beyond  the  injury,  muft  have  fometimcs  contri- 
buted to  render  them  cttiel,  though  ftot  uhjofti 

In  earlier  times,  the  Englilh  and  the  French 
confidered  the  Caribs  as  their  common  enemy; 
but  this  kind  of  cafual  aflbciation  was  frequently 
Tnterrupted,  It  implied  not  a  lafting  engage- 
ment, much  lefs  the  becoming  guarantee  for  their 
mutual  polieffions.  The  favages  artfully  con* 
trived  to  be  at  peace,  fometimes  with  one  nation, 
and  fometimes  with  the  other  j  and  thus  they 
gained  the  advantage  of  having  only  one  enemy 
at  a  time.  T^his  management  would  have  been 
but  of  little  fervice  to  thefe  iflanders,  had  not 
Europe,  fcarcc  paying  any  attention  to  a  few  ad- 
venturers, whofe  excurlions  had  as  yet  been  of 
no  ufe  to  her,  and  not  fufficiently  enlightened  to 
penetrate  into  futurity,  neglcdled  both  the  care 
of  governing  them,  as  well  as  that  of  putting 
them  into  a  condition  to  extend  or  recover  the 
advantages  they  had  already  acquire.  The  in* 
difference  (hew'n  by  thfe  two  mother^eountries, 
determined  their  fubjefts  of  the  New  Worid,  in 
the  month  of  January  1660,  to  enter  into  an 
alliance,  fecuring  to  each  people  thofe  pofleflions 
the  various  evcots  of  war  had  procured  them, 
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and  which^  till  then,  had  been  totally  unfcttlcd.  ®  %^  ^ 
This  alliance  was  accompanied  with  an  offenfive  \»m  .y— i^ 
and  defenfiFe  league,  to  compel  the  natives  of  the 
country  to  join  in  this  plan  -,  to  which  their  fears 
induced  them  to  accede  the  very  fame  year. 

By  this  treaty,  which  e(bib]i(hed  tranquillity 
in  this  part  of  America,  Flrance  obtained  Guada- 
lupe, Martinico,  Granada,  and  fome  lefs  confix 
derable  acquifitions.  England  was  confirmed  in 
the  poUellion  of  Barbadoes,  Nevis,  Antigua, 
Montferrat,  and  feveral  other  idands  of  little 
value:.  St.  Chriftopher's  belonged  to  both  na- 
tions. The  Caribs  were  confined  to  Dominica 
and  St.  Vincent's  s  where  all  the  fcattered  body 
of  this  people  united,  and  did  not  at  that  time 
exceed  in  number  6,000  men. 

At  this  period,  the  Engliih  fettlements  had  ac-  Th«  French 

-  *  I  •    1         1  t  take  poffef- 

quired,  under  a  government,  which,  though  not  lionofpart 
free  from  defefts,  was  yet  tolerable,  fome  kind  ^;„^go,^**' 
of  form,  and  were  in  a  flourifliing  ftate.     On  the  cbaraaerof 
contrary,  the  French  colonies  were  abandoned  by.  turcu. 
a  great  number  of  their  inhabitants,  reduced  to 
defpair,  from  the  neceffity  they  were  under  of 
fubmitting.to  the  tyranny  of  exclufive  privileges. 
Thcfe  men,  pafEonately  attached  to  liberty,  fled 
to  the  northern  coaft  of  St.  Domingo,  a  place  of 
refuge  for  feveral  adventurers  of  their  own  coun- 
try, fincc  they  had  been  driven  out  of  St.  Chrifto- 
pher's  about  thirty  years  befote. 
;  ThBy  were  called  Buccaneers,    becaufe  they 
imitated  the  cuftom  of  the  favages,  in  drying  the 
food  they  lived  upon  by  fmoke,  in  places  called 
Buccans.     As  they,  had  no  wives  nor  children, 
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B  o  Q  K  they  iifbftHy  afibciated  two  in  a  company,  "to  afftft 
one  another  in  tfannlly  duties.  In  tbefe  focietie^ 
property  v^as  connmon,  and  the  laft  ftinrivar  i»- 
herited  all  that  rennained.  Theft  was  tinknow'n 
among  them,  though  no  precautions  were  taken 
againft'tti  and  wliac  was  wanting  at  home  was 
freely  borrowed  froo^  4bn3e  of  the  neighbours, 
without  any  other  reft(i<fkion  than  that  of  a  pre- 
vious, intimation,  if  they  were  at  honic  j  if  npt, 
of  making  them  acquainted  with  it  ac  their  refurn. 
Cacfar  found  in  Gaul  the  fame  cuftom,  which 
bears  eke  double  charafter,  both  of  a  primitive 
ftate,  in  which  every  thing  was  in  common,-  and 
of  thtics  pofterior  to  that,  in  which  the  idea  of 
private  property  was  know*n  and  refpefted. 
Differences  feldom  arofe,  and  when  they  did, 
were  eaGly  adjufted^  If  the  parties,  however, 
were  obilinate,  they  decided  the  matter  by  fire- 
arms. If  the  ball  entered  at  the  back  or  the  fides, 
it  was  confidered  as  a  mark  of  treachery,  and  the 
afiafiia  was  immediately  put  to  death.  The  for- 
mer laws  of  their  country  were  difregarded,  and 
by  the  ufual  fea  baptifm  they  had  received  in 
paffing  the  tropic,  they  confidered  themfclves  ex- 
empted from  all  obligation  to  obey  them.  Thefe 
adventurers  had  even  quitted  their  family  name 
to  affumc  others,  borrowed  from  terms  of  war, 
moft  of  which  have  been  tranfmitted  to  their 
pofterity. 

The  dreffl  of  thefe  barbarians  confided  of  a 
Ibirt  dipped  in  the  blood  of  the  aninnals  they 
killed  in  hunting  s  a  pair  of  drawers  dirtier  than 
the  fliirt,  and  made  in  the  (hape  of  a  b-ewer's 
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apron,  a  gtrdie  made  of  leather,  on  which  a  very  * *^  * 
ihort  fabre  was  hung,  and  fonne  knive&;  a  hat, 
without  any  rim,  except  a  flap  before,  in  order 
to  take  hold  of  it ;  and  fiioes,  without  ftockings. 
Thcii:  ambition  was  fatisfied,  if  they  could' but 
povide  themfelves  with  a  gun  that  carried  balls 
of  an  ounce  weight,  and  with  a  pack  of  abowt 
five-and*tw€nty  or  thirty  dogs. 

The  Buccaneers  fpent  their  life  in  hunting  the 
wild  bulls,  of  which  there  were  great  numbers 
in  the  ifland,  fince  the  Spaniards  had  brought 
them.  The  bed  parts  of  thefe  animals,  when 
feafoned  with  pimento  and  orange  juice,  were  the 
moft  common  food  of  their  deftroyers,  who  had 
forgotten  the  ufe  of  bread,  and  who  had  nothing 
but  Water  to  drink.  The  hidei  of  thefe  animals 
were  conveyed  to  feveraJ  ports,  and  bought  by  the 
navigators.  They  were  carried  thither  by  men 
who  were  called  engages^  or  bondfmen ;  a  fet  of 
perfons,  who  were  ufed  to  fell  themfelves  in 
Europe  to  ferve  as  flavcs  in  the  cok>nies,  during 
the  term  of  three  years.  One  of  thefe  miferaWc 
men,  prefuming  to  reprefent  to  his  mailer,  who 
always  fixed  upon  a  Sunday  for  this  voyage,  that 
God  had  forbidden  fuch  a  practice,  when  he  had 
declared,  ^x  days  jhalt  thou  labour^  and  on  the 
feventb  ^yjbalt  thou  reft  i  And  1,  replied  the  bru- 
tsd  Buccaneer,  fay  to  Jjbcc:  fix  days  tboujhaU  kill 
hn\h%.  tt^\ftttptbem  oftbnrjkins^  and  on  t be /event If 
i(ty  tbauJbaU  carry  tbeir  hides  to  the  fea-Jhore.  This 
conimito4  was  followed  by  blows,  which  fome- 
times  eiftfocce  obedience,  fometimes  difobedience, 
M£fae>l«ws;vQf  God.    . 
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'  ^x.^  ^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^  ^*ft*  habituated  to  conftant  cx- 
ercifes^  and  feeding  every  day  on  frcfli  meat^  wctc 
little  expofed  to  difeafes.  Their  excurfions  were 
only  fufpended  by  a  flight  fever,  which  lafted  one 
day,  and  was  not  felt  the  next.  They  muft,  how- 
ever, have  been  weakened  by  length  of  tinne,  un* 
der  a  clioiate  of  too  intenfe  a  heat,  to  enable  them 
to  fupport  fo  hard  and  laborious  a  manner  a£ 
life. 

The  climate,  indeed,  was  the  only  enemy  the 
Buccaneers  had  reafon  to  fear.  The  Spanifli  colo- 
ny, at  firft  fo  confiderable,  was  reduced  to  no- 
thing. Neglefted  and  forgotten  by  the  mother- 
country,  it  had  even  loft  the  remembrance  of  it's 
former  greatnefs.  The  few  inhabitants  that  fur* 
vived,  lived  in  a  ftate  of  indolence :  their  flaves 
had  no  other  employment  but  to  fwing  them  in 
their  hammocks.  Confined  to  thofe  wants  only 
that  are  fatisficd  by  nature,  frugality  prolonged 
their  lives  to  an  old  age,  rarely  to  be  met  with  in 
more  temperate  climates* 

It  is  probable  they  would  not  have  been  rouzed, 
from  their  indolence,  had  not  the  enterprifing  and 
aftive  fpirit  of  their  enemies  purfued  them  in  pro- 
portion as  they  retreated.  Exafperatcd  at  .length, 
from  having  their  tranquillity  and  eafe  continually 
difturbed,  they  invited  from  thfe  continent,  and 
from  the  neighbouring  iflands,  fome  troops 'who 
fell  upon  the  difperfed  Buccaneers.  Thcyunex- 
peftedly  attacked  thefe  barbarians  in  faiall- parties 
in  their  excurfions,  or  in  chc  night-eirtfej  wtettrrfe- 
tired  into  their  huts,  and  many  of  them  ^€tc  ffl»f- 
facrcd.    Thcfe  adventurers  would  nnoft  ^roteWy 
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hare  been  all  deftroyed^  had  they  not  formed 
tbemfelves  into  a  body  for  their  mutual  defence* 
They  were  under  an  abfolute  necefiity  of  fe- 
parating  in  the  day-tiihey  but  met  together  in 
the  evening.  If  any  one  of  them  was  miffing^ 
it  was  fuppofed  that  he  was  either  taken  prifoncr 
or  killed,  and  the  chace  was  delayed,  till  he  was 
either  found,  or  his  death  revenged.  We  maf 
eaiily  conceive  how  much  blood  mull  have  been 
Ihed  by  fuch  ruflians,  belonging  to  no  country,  and 
fubjeA  to  no  laws;  hunters  and  warriors  from  the 
callsof  natpre  and  inftind;  and  excited  to  mur« 
der  and  maflacres  from  being  habituated  to  attack, 
and  from,  the  neceffity  of  defending  themfelves. 
la  the  height  of  their  fury,  they  devoted  every 
thing  to  deftruAion,  without  any  diminution  of  fex 
or  age*  The  Spaniards,  at  length  defpairing  of 
being  able  to  get  the  better  of  fuch  favage  and  ob- 
ftinace  enemies,  took  the  refolutionof  deftroying 
all  the  bulls  of  the  iflands,  by  a  general  chace. 
The  execution  of  this  deQgn  having  deprived  the 
Buccaneers  of  their  ufual  refources,  put  them  un*». 
der  the  nec€^ty  of  making  fettlements,  and  culti* 
vating  the  land9. 

France,  which  till  that  tiote  had  difclaimed 
for  her  fubjeAs  thefe  ruffians,  vfhofe  fucceffcs  were 
only  temporary,  acknowleged  them,  however,  as 
foon  as  they  formed  themfelves  into  fettlements. 
la  1665,  (he  fcnt  them  over  a  man  of  probity  and 
underftanding  to  govern  then)*  Several  women 
attended  biou  who,  like  nK>ft  q(  thofe  who  hav^ 
at  different  periods  been  fent  into  the  New  World, 
were  noted  for  their  vices  and  liccntioufnefs.    The 
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Boccaneers  were  rK>t  offended  at- the  profligacy  of 
tlwir  manners  j  each  of  th^m  faid  to  the  woovali 
who  feH  to  his  lot : 

'^  I  take  thee,  wkhotit  knowing,  or  caring  to 
^  know,  whom  thou  arc.  If  any  body  from 
••  whence  thoa  comeft  would  have  had  thee, 
*'  thou  wouldfl;  not  have  come  in  queft  of  me; 
^*  but  no  matter.  I  do  not  defire  i?hee  to  give 
*«  me  an  account  of  thy  pad  conduft,  becaufe  X 
*•  have  no  right  to  be  offended  at  Jr,  at  the  time 
**  when  thou  waft  at  liberty  to  behave  either  well 
*•  or  ill,  according  to  thy  own  picafure ;  and  be- 
f'  caufe  I  fhall  have  no  reafon  to  be  ^fcamed  of 
"  any  thing  thou  waft  guilty  of  when  thou  didft 
^*  net  belong  to  me.  Give  me  only  thy  word  for 
•^  the  future.  I  acquit  thee  of  what  is  paft/* 
Then  flfiking  his  hartd  on  the  barrel  of  his  gtfn, 
he  added  i  ♦'  This  will  revenge  me  of  thy  brcacti 
**  of  faith  ;  if  thou  ihouldft  prove  faMe,  this  will 
^*  certainly  be  true  to  my  aim.'- 
rhc  Eng,  TkE  Englifh  had  hot  waited  till  their  rivals  had 
qtrjt  obtained  a  firmfettlemcnt  in  the  Great  Antilles  to 
procure  themfeives  ian  cftablifhrnent  there.  The 
declining  ftate  of  the  kingdom  of  Sp^in,  weaken- 
ed by  it's  internal  dfvifions,  by  the  revolt  of  Cata- 
lonia and  Portugdl^/  by  the  commotion^  of  Napks^, 
^  the  deftruitten.  of  it's  formidable  infantry  in  t?hc 
plains  of  Roci^oy,  -by  it's  continual  loffes  in  the 
NetherkndjSyby»tli5e  incapacity  of  it's  minifters,anfl 
everf  by  the  extinfti&n  of  that  national  pride, which, 
%ff!tt  having  beett:k^|)tE  up  and  maintained  by  fix* 
ihg  itfelf  OH  g#^tot)jefts,  had  degenerated  into 
an  indolent  haiighiinefs :  all  thefc  ctrcumftaoces, 
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teading  to  the  riiih  of  the  Spantfli  monarchy^  left  "  ^^  k 
no  room  to  doubt  that  war  might  be  fuccefsfully 
waged  againft  her.  France  ikilfuliy  took  the 
adirantagc  of  thefe  cpnfufions  (he  had  partly  ot* 
cafioned  $  and  Cromwell,  in  the  year  1655,  join- 
ed her,  in  order  to  ihare  in  the  ipoils  of  a  king<* 
dom  haftening  to  deftru£kbn  in  every  part. 

This  conduA  of  the  Proteftor  caufed  a  revolt 
among  the  belt  Englilh  officers,  who,  confidering 
it  as  an  inttance  of  great  injufticcj  determined  to 
quit  the  fcrvice.  They  thought  that  the  will  of 
their  fuperiors  could  not  give  faniflion  to  an  en- 
terprife,  which  violated  all  the  principles  of  equi-* 
ty;  and  that  by  concurring  in  the  execution  of 
it,  they  would  be  guilty  of  the  greateft  crime. 
The  reft  of  the  Europeans  looked  upon  thefe  prin- 
ciples of  virtue  and  honour,  as  the  efiedt  of  that  re- 
publican and  fanatical  fpirk  which  then  prevailed 
in  England;  but  they  attacked  the  Protedor  with 
other  motives. 

SpAiM  had  long  threatened  to  enflave  all  other 
nations.  Perhaps  the  multitude,  who  are  little  able 
to  eftimate  the  ftrength  of  nations,  and  to  weigh 
the  variations  in  the  balance  of  power,  were  not 
yet  recovered  from  their  ancient  prejudices.  An 
univerfal .  panic  had  feized  the  minds  of  thofe 
able  men  who  attentively  ftudied  the  general  pro- 
grefs  of  affairs.  They  were  fenfible,  that  if  the  ra- 
jJid  and  extraordinary  fucceffes  of  France  were  nop 
checked  by  fomcforcign  power,  fhe  would  deprive 
the  Spaniards  of  their  poffeffions,  impofe  on  them 
what  laws  fhe  thought  proper,  compel  them  to  the 
iBftrriageof  the  Infanta  with  Lewis  the  XIV.  fecure 

to 
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•  o_?  ^.  ta  hcrfelf  the  inheritance  of  Charles  the  V.  and 
opprcfs  the  liberty  of  Europe  that  Ihe  had  for- 
merly protedcd.  CromwdU  who  had  lately  fub- 
vcrted  the  government  of  his  country,  feemed  a 
fit  perfoh  to  give  a  check  to  the  power  of  kings: 
but  he  was  looked  upon  as^the  weakeft  of  politic 
cians,  .when  he  was  obferved  to.form  cohne£):ioii$> 
which  his  own  private  intprefts,  thofc  of  his  coun- 
try, as  well  as  thofe  of  Europe  in. general,  ought 
abfolutely  to  h^ve  prevented  him  from  entering 
into, 

.These  obfervations  could  not  poflibly  efcape 
the  deep  and  penetrating  genius  of  the  ufurper. 
But,  perhaps,  he  was  defirous  of  prcfcrving  the 
idea  the  nation  ahead y  entertained  of  his  abilities, 
by  fome  important  conqueft.  If  he  had  declared 
himfelf  on  the  fide  of  Spain,  the  execution  of  this 
projpdt  muft  have  been  chimerical^  as  the  utmofl; 
he  could  pofiibly  expedt  was  to  rdlore  the  balance 
of  power  between  the  two  contending  pirties.  He 
imagined  it  more  favourable  to  his  dcfigns  to  he- 
gin  to  form  a  connexion  with  France,  and  after- 
wards to  attack  her,  when  he  had  made  himfelf 
mafter  of  thofe  poffeffions  that  were  the  objcdt  of 
his  ambition.  Whatever  truth  there  may  be  i^ 
thefe  conjedtur^s,  which,  however,  may  be  fup- 
ported  from  the  evidence  of  hiftory,  and  are,  at 
leaft,  confiftent  with  the  character  of  the  extraor* 
binary  politician,  v/ho  is  fuppofed  to  have  adopt- 
ed this  mode  of  reafoning,  the  Englifh  went 
into  the  New  World  to  attack  ^n  enemy  they  had 
jjLift  brought  upon  themfclves.' 
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Their  firft  attempts  were  dlrcftcd  againft  the  ^  ^^  ^ 
town  of  St.  £)omingo>  thtf  inhabitants  of  which 
retired  into  the  woods  as  foon  as  tliey  faw  a 
large  fleet  commanded  by  Pe&n>  and  nme  thou-' 
fand  land  fbrdes,  headed  by  'Vcnabics,  appear  be** 
fore  the  *city..cBttt  the  «-fbrs  icoiximittcd*  by 
their  enemies^  ;infpiring:thcfe'jftigitiTes  withr&clh 
courage,  they  rcturfacd,  and  compelled  the  enemy 
to  reimbark  with  difgrace.  This  misfortune  was 
the  cOiifequence  of  the  ill-coneerted  plah  of  this 
expedition*     ,  ;     , 

Thb  two  commanders  of  thifi  entcrprife  were 
men  of  vtty  moderisKte '  abilities^     Th^  enter* 
tained  a  mtiiualhatred  again^'each  othbr^  and 
were  not  atticlied  to  tfce  Proteftor,     llnfpedor^ 
had  bcitn  appointed  to  wdtch  over  thenri,  \feho, 
under   the  name  of  commiflaries;  checked  their 
(iperations.  tChi  loldiers  Who  werb  fent  from  Eu- 
rope were  the'r^ftrfe  of  the  army;' and  the  miH- 
tia,  taken  fnom'Sarbadoes  and^St.^'Chriftopher^s^: 
were  undet  no  kiiid  of  difcipline.-  The  hopeoi 
plunder,  that  (f imutus  (b  ndciefl^i^  i^r  the  fucctfsf 
of  df ftant  and  didicult  enterpriKsj  -was  prahibit^H 
ed.    Matters  'were  arraiiged  im  fuch  a  manrter,  zk 
to  ricndcr  itimpoffible  .for  any  kind  of  harmohyi 
to  fobfift  between  the  feveral  perfiins  who  wene 
to  concur  in  their  fyccefs.     Proper  arms,  proviV 
fions   fit  for  the  alimate,  arid /the   inform atior| 
neceflary  to   condufl:  the  ehterprife,  'were    all 
wanting*  ..;•:. 

The  execution  of  the  attack  was  anfwerable  i6 
the  plan.  The'hndiag  of  the  trckips,  which  migh'i 
ha?e  been  efFcfted  without  danger  even  in  the  port 
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B  o  o  K  itfclf,  was  acfcompHlhcd  withottt  a  guicfc,  at  forty 
miics  diftancc.  The  troops  wandered  about  iferi 
four  days  without,  water  or  pnsmfions.  ^  Exhaufted 
By.the  exceflive  ktzt  of  the  climatei.  and  difcou^ 
raged  .by  the  cowardite  aiid  mifunderAanding  of . 
theiir  iofficers,  they  did  not  even  contend  witJh  the 
Spaniards  for  viftory.  They  fcarce  :thcaight  thcnt^ . 
felves  in  fafety  when  they  had  got  back  i:o  their 
ihips. 

But  ill  fuccefs  odirKributed-  to  r^<:o«<ile  tte  vf'^ 
ritated  parties.  The  Englilh,  who  had  not  y«<t 
conrraftcd  the  habit  of  bearing  difgrace,  re- 
chiimed  by  the  very /faults  they  had  committedy. 
and  rcftorcd  to  the  love  of  their  country,  to  a 
fcofe  of  their,  duty,  and  to  a  thjrft  of  glory,  failed- 
for  Jamaica,  with  a  determined  refolucion,  either 
to  perift),  or  to  make  the  conqueft  of  it. 

The  inthabitants  of  this  ifland,  fubje^  to  Spain. 
lince  the  year  1509,  were  igooraiit  of  what  had 
happened  at  St,  Domingo,  and  did  not  imagine 
they  hgd  any  enemy  failing  hh  the  neighbotir« 
ing  feas.  The  Englifli  therefore  landed  withoilt 
oppofition.  They  were  boldly  marching  to  lay 
fiege  to  St.  Jago,  the  only  fortified  place  in  the 
colony,  when  the  governor  gave  a  check  to  their 
ardour,  by  offering  them  terms  of  capitulation. 
The  difcuffion  of  the  articles,  artfully  prolonged, 
gave  the  colonics  time  to  remove  their  mofl:  va- 
luable cflFe&s  into  fccret  places*  They  themfelves 
fled  for  ihelter  to  inacceflible  mountains,  leav«. 
ing  only  to  the  conquerors  a  city  without  inha- 
bitsnts,  moveabksj  tre^furesj  or  provi&ons. 

This 
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T^s  artifice. exafpcrrtted  the i^efipgers.  They  ^  9^9  ^ 
fent  out  detachments  on  every  fide,  vrith  cxprefs 
orders  to  deftroy  every  thing  they  met  with.  The 
difappoinftment  they  felt  on  finding  thefe  parties 
return  witboot  having  difcovered  any  thing  5  the 
want  of  every  convenience,  more  fenfibly  fek  by 
thi^  i\ation.  than  any  other ;  the  mortality  which 
incrcafed  among, them  every  day;  the  dread  they 
w«ie  under  of  being  attacked  by  all  the  for-ces  -of 
the  New  World :  all  thefe  circumfcanccs  conk 
fpired  to  miaketfaem  daoioroiis  for  a  l^eedy  re- 
turn  .into  Eagland.  The  cowardly  defer  tion  .^f  ft) 
rich  a  prize  as  Jamaica,  which  they  had  ^ImoO: 
rcfolvcd  upon,  would  foon  have  expofed  them  (j^ 
the  mortifyitig-peproach^s  of  their  country,  hid 
they  not  difcov^ered  at  kft  fome  pafturc  land, 
where  the  fugitives  had  ccmveyed  their  numcrotiB 
flocks.  This  unexpected  good  fortune  occafioned 
a  change  in  the  fentiments  of  the  Englifh,  and 
made  them  i*efolve  to  complete  their  conqucft. 

The  fpirit  of  aftivity,  which  this  laft  refolurion 
had  excited,  convinced  the  befieged,  that  they 
could  not  remain  with  fafety  in  the  forefts  and  pre- 
cipices where  they  had  .concealed  themfetves. 
They  tinanimoufly,  therefore,  agreed  to  fet  fail  for 
Cuba.  Here  they  were  received  with  fuch  marks 
of  difgrace  as  the  weaknefs  of  th^ir  defence  de- 
ferved,  and  they  were  fent  back  again  j  but  with 
fuch  fuccours  as  were  unequal  to  the  forces  .they 
had  to  contend  with.  From  that  principle  of  ho- 
nour, which  in  meft  men  arifes  rather  from  a  fear 
of  (hame  than  a  love  of  glory,  they  made  a  more 
ob'ftinate  refiftance  than  could  have  been  expefted 
5  from 
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from  the  few  rcfourccs  they  had.  They  did  not 
evacuate  this  confidetable  iflandj  till  they  were  re« 
duced  to  the  grcateft  extremities ;  and  from  that 
period  it  hath  remained  one  of  the  moil  valuable 
poflcffions  of  Great  Britain  in  the  New  World. 

Before  the  Engliih  had  made  any  fettlement  at 
Jamaica,  and  the  French  at  St.  DomingOj  fome 
pirates  of  both  nations^  who  have  fince  been  fo 
much  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  Freebooters, 
had  driven  the  Spaniards  out  of  the  fmall  ifland  of 
Tortuga,  fituated  at  the  diftance  of  two  leagues 
from  St.  Domingo ;    and  fortifying  themfclves 
therej  had  made  excurfions  with  amazing  intrepi«» 
dity  againll  the  common  enemy.     They  formed 
themfelves  into,  fmall  companies,  confiiling   of 
.fifty,  a  hundred,  or  a  hundred, and  fifty   men 
each.    A  boat,    of  a  greater  or  fmaller  lize, 
WAS   all   their   naval  force*    Thefe   boats  were 
fcarce  big  enough  for  a  perfon  to  lie  down  in, 
and  they  had  nothing  to  fhelter  them  from  the 
ardent  heats  of  a  burning  climate,  nor  from  the 
rains,    which  fall  in  torrents  in   thofe  regions. 
They  were  often  in  want  of  the  moft  neceflary 
fupports  of  life.     But  all  thefe  calamities  were 
forgotten  at  the  fight  of  a  (hip.     They  never  de- 
liberated on  the  attack,  but  proceeded   imme- 
diately to   board  the'  fliip,    of  whatever  fize  it 
might  be.     As  foon  as  they  threw  out  the  grap- 
pling, the  veflcl  was  certainly  taken. 

In  cafes  of  extreme  necefllty>  thefe  banditti  at- 
tacked the  people  of  every  nation  j  but  fell  upon 
the  Spaniards  at  all  times.  They  thought  that 
the  cruelties  they  had  exercifed  on  the  Ame- 
ricans^ juftified  the  implacable  averfion  they  had 
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fwor'n  againft  thcm^  Sut  this  extraoMioary  ktml 
of  humanity .  was  heightened  by  pcrfonal  refent*- 
mcnt,  from  the  mdrciBcation  they  felt,  in  feeing 
thcmfclves  debarred  from  the  privilege  of  hunting 
and  fifliingi  which  they  juftly  confidered'  as  ns^^ 
tural  rights.  Such  was  thdir  infatuation^  that 
whenever  they  embarked  on  any  expedition,  they 
ufcd  to  pray  to  Heaven  for  the  fuccefs  of  it  j  and 
they  never  came  back  from  the  plunder,  but 
they  conftantly  returned  thjioks  to  God  for  cheif 
viftory. 

The  (hips  that  arrived  from  £uro}5e  felddm 
tempted  their  avidity.  Thefe  barbarians  would 
have  found  nothing  ,but  mcrchandife  in  themj 
the  fale  of  which  woukl  not  have  been  very 
profitable^  and  would  have .  required  too  con^ 
ftant  an  atteation.  They  always  waited  for  them 
on  their  rcturni  when  they  were  laden  with  the 
gold,  filver,  and  jewels  of  the  other  hemifphcre* 
If  they  met  with  a  fingle  fhip,  they  never  failed 
to  attack  her*  They  followed  the  fleets  them-* 
Prlves^  and  any  (hip  that  ftraggledi  or  remained 
behind,  was  inevitably  loft.  The  Spaniards,  who 
trembled  at  the  fight  of  thefe  implacable  ene-* 
roics,  immediately  furrendered*  Life  was  granted 
to  them,  if  the  cargo  proved  a  rich  one  i  but  if, 
the  conquerors  were  difappoinred  in  their  expefta- 
tions,  all  the  crew  were  frequently  throw'n  into 
the  iea. 

Peter  LegranDj  a  native  of  Dieppe,  had  no 
more  than  four  pieces  of  cannon  and  twenty-eight 
men  in  his  boat  i  yet  with  this  trifling  force  he 
ventured  to  attack  the  vice-admiral  of  the  gal- 
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^  ^3L^  ^  Icons.  He  boarded  him,  having  firft  gii^n  or- 
ders to  fink  h^s  own  veflel ;  and  the  Spaniards 
were  fo  much  ftirprifed  at  this  ixildnefs,  that  not 
one  of  theofi  attempted,  to  oppofe  hinri*  When  he 
came  to-the- captain's  cabbin,  who  was/engaged 
at  play>  he  prefented  a  piftol  to  him,  and  com- 
pelled him  to  furrender*  This  commander,  with 
the  gceatep  part  ^  the  crew,  they  landed  at  the 
neareiir  capev  as  i-  ufelefs  burden  to  the  (hip  they 
had  fo  ill  defended,  and' referved  oi^ly  a  fu£cien!£ 
number  of  failors  to  work  her. 

Fitfr^Gxe  free- hooters,  wha  had  failed  into  the 
foutbers  lea,,  proceeded,  as  fir  as  C^ifombu  Ta 
return  ioiio  the  northern  fea,  they  were  cMiged  to 
fail  two  thouiand  leagues  againft  tht  wind  in  a  ca- 
noe* Whei>  they  were  at  the  Streights  of  Ma- 
'  gellan,  they  were .  feized  with  rage  U  having 
made  no  plunder  in  fo  rich  an  ocean,  and  (teered 
again  towards  Peru.  They  were  infororved  that 
there  was  in  the  port  of  Yauca,  a  fliip  the  cargo 
of  which  was  valued  at.feveral  millions  i  they  im- 
mediately attacked,  took  her^  and  embarked  up- 
on her. 

Michael  de  Bascc^,  Jonque,  and  Lawrence  Ic 
Graff,  were  cruifing  befi>re  Carthagerta  with  three 
fmall  and  bad  veflcls,  when  twb  m^nof  war  failed 
out  of  the  harbour  to  attack  thefe  free*booters> 
and  to  bring  them  alive  or  dead*  The  Spa- 
niards were  fo  much  deceived  in  their  expec- 
tions,  that  they  were  tHemfelvcs  taken  prifonv 
crs.  The  viftors  kept  the  fliips  j  buc  they  fcnt 
back  the  crews  with  a  degree  of  fcorn,  which 
^  greatly 
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greatly  enhanced  the  ihame  of  a  defeat  in  itfelf  fo'  ^  9^^  ^ 
humiliating. 

Michael  and  Brouage  having  deceived  intelli* 
gencej  that  a  very  valuable  cargo  had  been  ftiip-i' 
pcd  from  Carthagena  in  vcflels  carrying  a  foreign 
flagj  in  order  to  feoire  it  from  their  rapine,  at- 
tacked the  two  fhips  that  wcte  loaded  with  this 
treafure,  and  plundered  them.  The  Dutch  cap- 
tains, exafperated  at  their  being  beaten  by  (hips  fo 
inferior  to  their's,  ventured  to  tell  one  of  thefc 
adtrenturers  openly,  that  if  he  had  been  alone,  he 
would  not  dare  to  attack  them.  Let  us  begin  the 
fight  dgain^  replied  the  Buccaneer  with  haughti- 
neft,  and  my  companion  Jbafi  remain  a  quiet  fpe£iator 
of  the  engagement,  if  I  Jhould  ^  be  conqueror  again, 
both  jwf  jhifs  Jball  nlfo  be  mine.  The  prudent  re* 
publicans,  far  from  accepting  the  challenge^ 
quickly  made  off,  apprehending  if  they  fhould 
flop,  that  they  might  not  have  the  liberty  of  de- 
clining it. 

Lawrence,  wtio  was  on  board  a  very  fmall 
veffel,  was  overtaken  by  two  Spanifli  fhips,  car- 
Tying  eadh  fixty  guns.  Tou  have,  faid  he,  ad- 
drelfing  himfelf  to  his  companions^  too  much  expe-- 
rience  not  to  be  fmfible  of  your  danger^  and  too  much 
courage  t\?  fear  it.  Oh  this  occafion  we  ntuft  avail 
OUT f elves  bf  every  circumftance^  hazard  every  things 
attack  and  defend  ourfelves  at  the  fame  time.  Va* 
loWi  artifice^  rajhnefs^  and  even  defpair  itfelf  muft 
now  be  employed.  Let  us  dread  the  ignominy  of  a  de^ 
feat  i  let  us  dread  the  cruelty  of  our  enemies ;  and  let 
us  fight ^  thai  we  may  efcape  them^ 

E  a  After. 
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K  After  this  fpeech,  Which  was  received  with 
general  applaufe,  the  captain  called  to  the  braved 
of  the  free-booters,  and  publicly  ordered  him  to 
fet  fire  to  the  gun-powder,  on  the  firft  fi^nal*  he 
Ihould  give  him ;  fhewing,  by  this  reifoiution, 
that  they  muft  either  expeft  death,,  or  defend 
themfelves.  Then  extending  his  hand  toward  the 
.enemy,  ff^e  mufi^  fays  he,  faf^  between  their  Jhips^ 
and  fire  upon  them  from  every  Jide^  according,  to  ^our 
ufual  cuftom.  This  plan  of  operation  was  executed 
with,  equal  courage  and  difpatch.  The  fliips 
indeed  were  not  taken ;  but  the  crews  were  fo  re- 
duced  in  number,  that  they  either  were  not  able, 
or  had  not  courage  enough  to  continue  the  com* 
,bat  againft  a  handful  of  refolute  men,  who,  even 
in  their  retreat,  carried  away  the  honour  of  the 
viftory.  The  Spanirti  comrpander  atoned,  by  his 
death,  for  the  difgrace  his  ignorance  and  coward- 
ice had  ftamped  upon  his  country.  In  every 
engagement  the  free-boorers  ftiewed  the  fame 
fpirit  of  intrepidity. 

When  they  had  got  a  confiderable  booty,  at 
firft  they  held  their  rendezvous  at  the  ifland  of 
Tortuga,  in  order  to  divide  the  fpoiil ;  but  after- 
wards the  French  went  to  St.  Domingo,  and  the 
Englifh  to  Jamaica*  They  all  took  an  oath,  that 
.they  had  fecretcd  none  of  the  fpoil.  If  any  one 
among  them  was,  convifted  of  perjury,  which 
feldom  happened,  he  was  left,  as  foon  as  an  op- 
portunity offered,  upon  fome  defert  ifland,  as  an 
infamous  perfon.  The  firft  fliares  of  the  booty 
were  always  given  tg  thofe  who  had  been  maimed 
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in  any  of  their  cngagcfrtcnts.  If  they  had  loft  a 
hand,  an  arm,  ,or  a  leg,  they  received  two  hun- 
dred crowns*.  An  eye,  or  a  finger,  loft  in  fight, 
was  valued  only  at  half  the  above  fum.  The 
wounded  were  allowed  three  livres  fa  day  for 
two  months,  to  enable  them  to  have  their  wotinds. 
'  takehcare  of.  If  they  had  not  money  enough  to 
fulfil  thcfe  facred  obligations,  the  whole  com- 
pany were  bound  to  engage  in  fome  frcfli  expedi- 
tion, and  to  continue  it,,  even  till  they -had  ac- 
quired a  fufficient  Xtock  to  enable  them  to  fatisfy 
iuch  honourable  contradls* 

After  this  aft  of  juftice  and  humanity,  the 
remainder  of  the  booty  was  divided.  l*he  com-' 
mander,  in  ftridnefs,  could  only  lay  claim  to  a 
finglelhare  as  the  reft;  but  they  complimented 
him  with  two  or  three,  in  proportion  as  they 
were  fati$fied  with  his  fkill,  valour,  and  condudl'.' 
When  the  veffel  was  not  the  property  of  the  com- 
pany, the  perfon  who  had  fitted  it  out,  and  fur- 
nilhed  it  with  neccffary  arms  and  provifions,  was 
entitled  to  a  third  of  the  prizes.  Favour  never 
had  any  influence  in* the  divifion  of  the  booty; 
for  every  Iharc  was  rigidly  determined  by  lot. 
This  probity  was  extended  evcq  to  the  dead. 
Their  (hare  was  given  to  their  furviving  compa- 
nion. If  the  perfon  who  had  been  killed  had 
none,  his  part  was  fent  to  his  family.  If  there 
were  no  friends  or  relations,  it  was  diftributed 
in  charity  to  the  poor  and  to  churches,  which 
were  to  pray  for  the  perfon  in  whofc  name  tbefe 

*  25  K  t  2  s.  6  d. 
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*  ^x?  ^  bencfadions  were  giywi  Jiibe  fruits  of  inbumaii 
bi^fC  necejflfary  pit  meal  plundicr* 

They  afterward^  indulged  thcmfcbriss. in  pro-? 
fufions  of  all  kinds.     Unbounded  ItcenttoufneA 
in  gaming,    wine,    women,    every  ki«d  of  de- 
bauchery was  carried  to  the  iiicmo(i|:  pitch  of  ex-: 
pefs,  and  was  ftopt  only  by  the  want  which  fuch 
profufion^  brought  on.     Thofe  men  who  were 
enriched  with  federal  miUions^  were  in  an  inftanr 
totally  ruined,  and  deilitute  of  ploihcs  and  pro- 
yifions.      They  returned  to  icz,    and   the  new 
fupplies  they  acquired  were  icon  laviihed  in  the 
fame  manner.     If  thefe   madmen    were  aiked, 
what  fatisfadtion  they  xould  find  in  di0lpating  ib 
rapidly,  what  they  had  gained  with  fo  much  dif- 
ficulty s   they  made  this  very  ingenuous  reply  ^ 
5^  ^xpqfed  as  we  4rc  to  fuch-  a  variety  of  dan- 
f  ^  ger^,  pur  life  is  totally  diflFerent  from  that  of 
5^  other  jTien.    Why  (hould  we,  who  are  alive 
f'  to-day,  and  may  be  dead  tp- morrow,  think  of 
f'  hoarding  up  ?  We  reckon  only  the  day  y??  live,. 
f*  bi|t  never  think  upo^.fh^t  which  is  to  cp^tie,. 
*'  Our  cciocern  is  rather  to  fquander  life  away^ji 
«  than  to  prcferve  it."^  \  \      . 

The  Spaniftt  colonies,  flattering  themfelves 
with  the  hopes  of  feeing  an  end  to  their:.mifcries^ 
and  reduced  alnnofl:  to  defpair  in  finding  them* 
felves  a  perpetual  prey  to  thefe  ruffians,  grew 
weary  of  navigation.  They  gave  »up  all  the 
power,  conveniences  and  fortune  their  connec- 
tions procured  thcm^  and  formed  themfelves 
almoft  into  fo  many  diftindt  and  feparate  ftates. 
^hey  were  fenfible  of  the  inconveniences  arifing 
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fiom  fijch  a  coodud;  and  Crowed  them ;  but  the  b  o^o  it 
dread  ofifalling  iniK>tlie  hands  of  r^acious  and 
favage  men,  had  gfcaccr-  tnflucfice  over  thero> 
Chan  cbedtAaxes^  of^hdnour,  iatercft^  -and  policy. 
This  was  the  rife  of  that  fpkit  of  ioadivity  which 
cominMse^  tQ  this  (inoe.    lu  .f    •    . 

ItHis  defpoitdency  jbrved .  oniy  to  wcreaA:  the 
boidrnfa  of:  the  -frFfcr-bpotors.  As  :J^et  H^y .  had 
only^  siI4^arcd  ia  the  SpaivUh  fettkoi^n^tfe -in  ord(« 
CO  carry:  off  feme  prqy)i&)ns j  .a^d  tffen  tivis  thejii 
had.  dan^  Yiery  feldocQ.:  Th^^i^iieQ^W  jE>wnd 
f heir  oapiures  begin  tt>  dtmiaifhi  I^a4  jthey  deter- 
mined to  recover  by  land,  what  th<!y  had  loft  ,a( 
ieau  'The  richelb  and  iiH>ft  populous  cpuocries  of 
the  contineac  were  pkmdmd  an4  laid'Wjifte^ 
The  culture  qf  lands  was .  equally  nqgl^ded  wuth 
navig^uoDi  and 'thp  Spaniards  dared  i>o  ^n)9r(^ 
appear  ia  t|^eir  public-  roads,  than  fail  in  the  lati^ 
tudes  which  belonged  to  theai« 

.  Amohg  the  frcerbooiters,  who  .fign^lize4  themr 
felve^  \n  thia  n^w  fpo^if^  of  es;cv)rfion8,  *  Mont|)^r| 
a  gentlen^an^o/.L^guedoc,  particularly*  diftip^ 
guiihed  hiw^if,  having,  by  fjhance,  /n  his  inr 
fancy,  met  witli  a.^pircgifil^aiitial  a^coux^t  of  the 
crviekies  praf^ifi^>  ip.  xhp  New  Wofl;^,^  h?  fonv 
ceiveda/i  averfioni  ^ifhich.  he  carried  to  a,^egrfe 
of  frfunzy  agfiinft  th^^t  ^nation  that  h^d  committed 
fuch  enormities*.  Upon  this  point  a  ftory  is  told 
ofhixpi  that .whpn  he  ,Y??s. at  college,  and  afting 
in  3,  play  tibe  pan  , of ,  a  Freqci^mavn,  who  quar- 
fel)pd  w^j^;.^. Spaniards  jie  ffU  u|)on  thf  pcrfon 
who  perfon^t^d  the  Sp^ai^rd  with  fuch  fury^  that 
he  WQ^ul4  h^^Q  ftrangled  him,  had  he  not  been 

E.  4  rcfoucd 
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■  %®  ^  rcfcued  out  of  his  handi. '  His  heated  imagina^ 
tion  continqally  reprefented  to  him  inhitoerable 
multitudes  of  people  maffacrrd  by  favagemonilers 
who  came  out  of  Spain.  He  was  animated  with 
an  irreGftible  ardduptq  avenge  fo  much  innocent 
blood.  The  enthufiafm  this  fpirit  of  humanity 
worked  him  up  to>  was  turned  into  a  rage  more 
cruel/  than  the  thirft  of^  g6ld,  or  the  fanaticifm 
of  religion^  to  which  fo  many  vi£Hms  h^^  beeo 
facrificed.  The  manes  of  xhefe  unhappy  fidfFcrer^ 
feenned  to  rouze  him,  and  call  upon  him  for  ven- 
geance, He  had  heai'*d  forne  accdunt  oftlvs 
iretbren  ef  the  confix  as  (rf  the'  moft  inVeteraua 
enemies  to  the  Spanifli  daoie :  he  therefore  em-* 
barked  en  board  a  (hip  in^fderto  join  them/ 

In  the  paflage  they  met  with  a  Spaniih  vcflTeJ, 
attacked  it,  and,  as  it  was  ufual  in  tJiofe  times, 
immediately  boarded  it.  Mohtbai*j  wlt^r  a  fabre 
in  his  hand,  fell  upon  the  enemy,  broke  through 
them,  and  hurrying  twice  from  one  end  of  the  (hip 
to  the  other,  levelled  every  thing  that  oppofed 
him.  When  he  had  compelled  the'enemy  to  fur- 
fender,  leaving  to  his  ^  companions  the  h^ppineft 
of  dividing  fo  rich  a  booty,  he  conten^ted  himfelf 
with  the  favage  pleafure  of  cohtemf4atiflg  the 
dead  bodies  of  th&  Spaniards  lying  in  heaps  to-^ 
gethef,  againft  v^hom  h^  had  fwor'n  a  conftant 
^nd  deadly  hatred. 

Fkesh  opportunities  fbon  occurred,  that  en- 
abled hiiti  to'e*ert  this  fpirit  of  revenge,  without 
cxtinguifhing'it..  The  (hip' he  was  upqn  arlrived 
at  the  coaft  of  St.  Domingo.  The  French  who 
^,tx%  fettled  in  the  ifland,   brought  him  only  a 
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fmall  quantity  of  refreflunent,  and  alleged  in  ex-  •  ^^  ^ 

cuCe,    that  the .  Spaniards  had  laid  wafte  their 

fcttlements.    "  Why,*/  replied  Montbar,   *«  do 

**  you  fufFer  fuch  infults?"  «*  Neither  do  we/* 

anTwered  they  in  the  fame  tone  j  **  the  Spaniards 

♦*  have  experienced  what  kindrof  men  we  are,-  and 

*^  have .  therefore  taken   advantage  of  the  time 

*^  when  we  were  engaged  in  hunting.     But  wc 

**  arc  going  to  join  fome  of  our  companions,  who 

'"  have  been  ftill*  more  ill-treated  than  we,  and 

"then   wi  fhall  have  waft«  work."     "  Ifyoo 

** -approve  it,"   anfwered    Montbar,"    *^  I  will 

*'  head  yoiii  hot  as  your  commander,  but-as  ibe 

"  foremoft  to'  e^cpofe  myftlf  to  danger/'    The 

Buccaneers  perceiviiig,  from  his  appearance,  that 

he  was  fuchr  a  man  as  they   wanted,  cheerfully 

accepted  his  oflfer.     The  fame  day  they  overtook 

the^hem}^  and  Montbar  attacked  them  with  an 

impecoofiiy  that  aftoniftied  the  bravcft.     Nothing 

efcaped  the  effefts  of  bis  fury.    .The  rem.aining 

part  of  his  life  was  equally  diftinguifhed  as  this 

day.     The  Spaniards  fuifered  lb  much  from  him, 

both  by  land  and   at  fea,  that  he  acquired   the 

name  of  thfc  Extirminator. 

•  His  favagc  d?fpofition,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
other  Buccaneers  who  attended  him,  having 
obliged  the  Spaniards  to  confine  thcmfelves  witiiia 
their  fettlements,  thefe  free-booters  rcfolved  to 
attack  them  there*  This  new  method  of  carry^ 
ing  on  the  war  required  fuperior  forces ;  and  their 
affociations,  in  confequence,  became  more  nu- 
merous. The  firft  that  was  confiderable,  was 
formed  by  Lolonois,  who  derived  his  name  from 
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»  ^x^  ^  tli€  fands  of  GIbnc,  the  pbcc  of  his  birth.  Ffom 
the  hbjca  ftate  of  a  ijorrifinan,  lie  had  gradyally^ 
jtsifed  himfelf  to  ^h&  co^mtil^4  of  vwq  c^n^jes, 
with  twcnt3r-cw>  men.  With:  tfeefe  hf  was  fq  {^c^ 
ttfkful,  a$  fo  takq  4,  Spa^ilh  /i* jgate  ;on  tjhe  coaft; 
Mi£vba.  At^ftv^.h^viiig  Ctbferved  that  ail  the 
mm?  wba  wi^e.  wonadfid  were  piH  to  death,  and 
fearing;  left  J|fi,;;',%ul4  fl^^e  the,  Ainn^  fj^e, 
wa^c^li  tQ  fay/^^q(}/!slf  by  a  perfidious  <le(4arar» 
ratipq>i)^t  rciy.fiwfiftpnc  W:^h  t}^?  part  h^;fiad 
hicep  deftined.'to  tdk^*  He  ^flured  them>.  tha( 
the. governor;. of -;{)?  Hi^VfkQOftl)^ had  put  him;  on 
board*  in  ord^r  tOi^<^{ve  a$  executioner  to  all 
tfaeiBuCcaneerjs  htihiid  iiefit$m<ed  to.  be  haogpd^ 
aot  4dubliog  in  th^  kaft  bu(  .i;hey  would  be  ali 
taken  ^ifonen:*.  ;  The  fava^  I^lonois,  firf4 
itidi .  rage  at  this  ded^ration,  ordered  all  the 
Spaniards  to* be ^ brought  berime. bin),  ^nd  cut  qfi^ 
f^eir  heads  one  -  after  another^  rvK:king,  atj^e^cii 
ftroke,  the  drops  .of  blood  that  jtrickled  dowciLi^ 
fftbre..  lie  theti  .repaired  to  the  Eort-aM-Pripfi^> 
in  mhidi  were  four  ihips^.  jfitted.pui^  purpofely  to 
fyH  in  purfuit  of  liuniv  He  took  them>  and  thxm 
lall  the  crews  into  the  fea^  exc^t  9tK  pD^tij  whoqip 
iiefiived,  in  order  to  fend  hicn  with  ;a  .letter  to 
the  governor  of  the  Havannah,  4Cq,u^inHng.hii|T> 
with  what  he  had  done,  andaOurmghimji  tha^he 
would  tre^t  in  the  famis  manner  all  the  Spani^fp^ 
tfaat&ould  fall  into  his  hsMids^  not. excepting  the 
governor  himfelf,  if  he  fliould  be  fo  fortunate  aa 
to  take  him.  After  this  espedit^ion,  he  ran  his 
cano^  and  prise-fhips  a*-grounc^,  ^^nd  failed  with 
his  frigate  only.  tQ.t:he  ifland^qf  X^nuga, 
•  .  Here 
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Here  he  met  with  Michael  dc  Bafco«  who  hail  B'^^o^  *^^ 

fb  much  diftinguiihed  himfelf  in  having  taken» 

even  under  tbe^caonon  of  Porto- Bello^  a  Spanifli. 

&ip,  eilinnated  at  five  or  fix  millions  of  livrc8^>. 

and  by  .other  a£lictfi&  equally  brave  and  daring,; 

Tb^ie  two  adventurers  gave  out,  chat  they  were 

goiag  together  upon  fome  importan;t  projed,  and^ 

they  were  joined  by  four  hundred  and  forty  oneo^ 

This  corpsj  the  vcio&  numerous  the  Buccane^era 

had  yet  been  able  to  mufter,  failed  to  the  bay  of 

Venezuela,  wiiich  runs  up  into  the  country  for 

the  fpace  of  fifty  leagues*     The  fort  that  was 

built  at  the  entrance  of  it  for  it's  defence  was 

Uken ;    the  cannon  fpiked,  and  the  whole  garri- 

ion,  confiding  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  men,  put 

to  the  fword.     They  then  reimbariced,  and  canoe 

to  Marac'aybo,  built  on  the  weftera  coaft  of  the 

)ake  of  the  fame  name,  at  the  difirance  of  t<;ii 

lea^uibs  fr6m  it's  pnouth. '  This  dcy,  which  had 

becQtpe  flouriihing  and  rich  by  it^s  trade  in  ikins, 

tobacco,  and  cocoa,  was  deferted«     The  iphai^ 

bitants  had  retired  with  their  efiefls  to  the  other 

fide  of  the  bay.     |f  the  Buccaneers  had  not  lofl:  a 

fortnight  in  riot  and  debauch,  they  would  have 

ibund  ^t  Qibraltar^    near  the  extremity  of  the 

lake,   every  thing  that  the  inhabitants  had  fe« 

creted,  tofecureit  from  being  plundered.  \  On 

the.  contrary,  they  met  with  fortifications  lateljr 

etched,  which  '  they  had  the  ufele&  fatisfaAion 

pf  malting  themfelves  mafter^  of,  at  the  expepp^ 

pf ^  great  deal  of  bloods  for  tlie  inhabitants  ha4 

*  ffom  208,333 1.  6s.  8d,  10250^000!. 

already 
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^  ^x^  ^  already  removed  at  a  diftance  the  moft  valaaBlc 
part  of  their  property.  Exafperated  at  thisdif- 
appointment,  they  fet  fire  tc  Gibraltar.  Mara-? 
caybo.  would  have  Ihared  the  fame  fate,  had  it 
not  been  ranfomcd.  Befidc  the  fum  they  received  . 
for  it*8  ranfom,  they  alfo  carried  off  with  them 
all  the  croffesj  piftures,  and  bells  of  the  churches  i 
intendingj  as  they  faid,  to  build  a  chapel  in  the 
ifland  of  Tortuga,  and  to  confecrate  this  part  of 
their  fpoils  to  facred  purpofcs.  Such  was  the  reli- 
gion of  thefe  barbarous  people,  who  could  make 
no  other  offering  to  heaven,  than  that  which  arofe 
from  their  robberies  and  plunder.  ' 

While  they  were  idly  diflipating  the  fpoils  they 
had  made  ort  the  coaft  of  Venezuela,  Morgan,  the 
n)oft'  rcnownediof  the  Engliflifrec-boorers,  failed 
from  Jamiaca  to  attack  Porto-Bcllo. '  His  plan  of 
operations  was  fo  well  contrived,  that  he  furprifcd 
the  city,  and  took  it  without  oppofition.  In  or** 
der  to  fecurc  the  fort  with  the  fame  facility,  he 
compelled  the  women  and  the  pricfts  to  fix  the 
fcaling  ladders  to  the  walls,  from  a  full  conviftion, 
that  the  gallantry  and  fuperftition  of  the  Spaniards 
would  never  fulFcr  them  to  fire  at  the  perf  jns  they 
confidered  as  the  objefts  of  their  love  and  reve** 
rendc.  But  the  garrifon  was  not  to  be  deceived 
by  this  artifice,  apd  was  only,  to  be  fubdvied  by 
force  of  arms;  the  treafures  that  were  .carried  away 
from  this  famous  port  were  acquired  at  the  ex- 
pence  6f  much  bloodfhed.  » 

The  cont[ufft  of  Panama  was  an  cbjcft  of  muck 
greater  importance.  To  fecure  this,  Morgan 
thought  it  neceffary  to  fail  in  the  latitudes  of 
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CoftatRiccai  to  procure  fomc  guides  ia  the  iflaad  b  <>  o-  k 
of  St.  Catharine^  to  which  the  Spaniards  tranfport-; 
ed  their  malefadors.     This  place  was  fo  flroogly 
forciBed,  that  it  ought  to  have  Hopped  the  pro- 
grefs  of  the  mofl:  intrepid  commander  for  .ten 
years*     Notwithftanoing  this,,  the  governor,  on 
the;  firfl:  appearance  of  the  pirates,  fent  privately, 
to  concert  meafures  how  he  might  furrendcr  him- 
felf  without  incurring  the  imputation  of  coward- 
ice.    The  rcfult  of  this  c-onfultation  was,    that 
Morgan,  in  the  night-time,  fhould  attack  a  fort 
at  fome  diftance,  and  that  the  governor  (hould 
fally  out  of  the  citadel  to  defend  this  important 
poll  J  that  the  beficgcrs  fhould  then  attack  him 
in  the  rear,    and  take  him  prifoncr,  which  would 
confequently  occafion  a  furrendcr  of  the  place* 
It  was  agreed  that  a  brifk  firing  Oiould  be  kept 
up  on  both  fides,  without  doing  mifchief  to  either. 
This  farpe  was  admirably  carried  on.     The  Spa- 
niards,   without  being  expofed  to  any  danger, 
appeared  to  have  done  their  duty;  and  the  free- 
booters, after  having  totally  demolifhed  the  for- 
tifications, and  put  on  board  their  vefiels  a  pro* 
digious  quantity  of  warlike  (lores,    which  they 
found  at   St.    Catharine's,    (leered  their  courfc 
towards  the  river  Chagre,  the  only  channel  that 
was  open  to  them,  to  arrive  at  the  place  which  was 
the  objed  of  their  utmoft  wifhes. 

At  the  entrance  of  this  confiderable  river,  a  fort 
was  built  upon  a  deep  rock,  which  the  waves  of 
the  fea  condantly  beat  againft.  This  bulwark, 
very  difficult  of  accefs,  was  defended  by  an  officer, 
whofe  extraordinary  abilities  were  equal  to  his 
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^  ^iL  ^  courage,  ind  by  a  garrilbn  tJiat  dcfcrved  fucK  k 
cbmmandcn  The  free-booters,  for  the  firft  time^ 
here  met  with  a  rcfiftance  that  could  only  h6 
Equalled  by  their  pcrfcverance :  it  was  a  doubtful 
Jjoint,  whether  they  would  fucceed,  or  be  obliged 
to  raife  the  fiege, '  when  a  lucky  accident  happen- 
ed, that  proved  favourable  to  their  glory  and  theif 
fortune.  The  connmander  was  killed,  and  Ihi 
fort  accidentally  took  fire :  the  befiegers  then  tak- 
ing advantage  of  this  double  calamity,  made  them- 
felves  matters  of  the  place. 

MoRGAK  left  his  vcffels  ^t  anchor,  with  a  Aiffi* 
eidnt  number  of  nien  to  guard  them,  and  failed  up 
the  river  in  his  boats  for  thirty-tHree  miles,  till  hi 
came  to  Cruces,  where  it  ceafes  to  be  navigable* 
He  then  proceeded  by  land  to  Panama,  which  wai 
only  five  leagues  diftant.  Upon  a  large  and  ex-* 
tenfive  plain  that  was  before  the  city,  he  met  witft 
a  confiderablc  body  of  troops,  whom  he  put  to 
flight  with  the  greateft  eafe,  and  entered  into  the 
trity,  that  was  now  abandoned. 

HfiRE  were  found  prodigious  tfeafures  conceal-^ 
ed  in  the  wells  and  caves*  Some  valuable  com* 
modities  were  taken  upon  the  boats  that  were  left 
aground  at  low  water.  In  the  neighbouring  fo- 
refts  were  alfd  found  feVeral  rich  depofits.  But  the 
party  of  free- booters  who  were  making  excurfions 
into  the  country,  little  fatisfied  with  this  booty, 
exercifed  the  moft  fhocking  tortures  on  the  Spa- 
niards, Negroes,  and  Indians  they  difcovered,  to 
oblige  them  to  confefs  where  they  had  fecreted 
their  own  as  well  as  their  matters  riches*  A  beg- 
gar^ accidentally  going  into  a  ciftlc  that  had  been 
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dcferted  through  fibar^  found  fomc  apparel  that  h€  ^  ^^  -^ 
put  on.  He  had  fcarcely  drefiibd  hlmfelf  in  this 
manner^  when  he  was  perceived  by  thefe  pirat^^ 
who  demanded  of  him  where  his  gold  was*  The. 
unfortunate  man  fliewed  thtm  the  ragged  cloHtha 
he  had  juft  throw'n  off.  He  iwds  inftantly  tortjur^ 
ed  i  but  as  he  nrade  lio  difporery,  he. was  given  up 
to  fome  flaves>  who  put  an  end  to  his  life.  Thua^ 
the  treafure  the  Spaniards  had  aeqiuir^  in  thc^  New 
World  by  nutflacres  and  tottures^  Were  refl]0^e4 
again  in  the  fame  manner. 

In  the  midft  of  fuch  fcenes  of  horror^  the  fa- 
tage  Morgan  fell  in  love.  His  cham£ler  was  noc 
likely  to  infpire  the  object  of  his.  attachment  with 
favourable  fentiments  towards  hint.  He  was  re-» 
folved  therefiM*c  to  fubdue  by  force  the  beautiful 
Spaniard  that  inflamed,  and  tormented  him.  Stvp^ 
cried  ihe  to  this  favage,  as  ihc  fprung  with  eager^ 
nefs  from  his  arms^  Sicf :  Tbitik^  tbcu  then  thai 
thou  can'Ji  ravijh  my  honour  from  me,  as  thou  baft 
'wr^^edfrom  me  my  fortune  and  myUbertj?  Be  affur-- 
ed  that  I  4an  die,  and  be  revenged*  Having  faid 
this,  (he  cjrew  out  a  poigniard  from  under  her 
gown,  ^hich  fhe  would  have  plunged  into  hi^ 
heart,  had  he  not  avoided  the  blow. 

But  Morgan^  ftill  inflamed  with  a  paflion  which 
this  determined  refiftance  had  turned  into  rage^ 
irtftead  of  the  tendernefs  and  attention  he  had 
made  ufe  of  ft>  prevail  upon  hiseaptive,  now  pro- 
ceeded to  treat  her  with  the  greateft  inhumanity. 
The  fair  Spaniard,  immovedbly  refolute,  ftimu** 
lated,  at  the  fame  time  that  (lie  refifted  the  frantic 
defxres  of  Morgans  tili  at4aft  the  pirates,  expreii- 
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fing  their  refentmeno  at  hnn^kcpit'  ib.lDDg  iai 
ftatc  of  inadivity,  by  a-capriceiwAich.  appearcdj 
extravagant  CO. them>'  be  was  ondj^n.tKc'Ucccflityr. 
of  liftening  to  thjeir  complaiacsj  ^od  giving  up  his 
purfuit^  Panama  Was  burnt.  Thr.7  then  fet  fail 
With  a  gteat  nutn^ber  of  •  prifoners,  vrhb  were  rin- 
ibmed  a  few  dayr:afTer^  and  came  to  the  niouch 
of  the  Chagre  with  a  prodigious  booty* 

Before  the  break  of  the  day  that  had  been 
fixeid  upon  for  the  divifion  of  the  f^il,  Morgan^ 
white  the  reft  of  the  pirates  were  in  a  deep  fleep,. 
with  the  principal  free*bootcrs.of  his  own  countfy, 
failed  for  Jamaica^  in  a  vefTel  which  jve  had  ladexv 
with  the  rich  fpoils  of  a  city,  that  ferved  as  the 
ftaple  of  coninnerce  between  the  old  and  the  New 
World.  This  inftance  of  treachery,  unhearM-of 
before,  excited  a  rage  and  rcientmcnt  not  to  bie 
defcribed.  The  Englifh  purfued  the  robber,  in 
hopes  of  wrcfting  from  him  the  booty  of  which 
their  right  and  their  avidity  had  been  fruftratcd* 
The  French,  though  fharers  in  the  fame  lofs,  re- 
tired to  the  ifland  of  Tortuga,  from  whence  they 
made  feveral  expeditions.  But  they  were  all 
trifling,  till,  in.  the  year  1683,  they  attempted  one 
of  the  grieateft  importance. 

The  plan  of  this  expedition  was  formed  by  Van 
Horn,  a  native  of  Oftend,  though  he  had  ferved 
all  his  life  among  the  French.  His  intrepidity 
would  never  let  him  fufFer  the  leaft  figns  of  cow- 
ardice among  thofe  who  were  afibciated  with  him. 
In  the  heat  of  an  engagement  he  went  about  his 
{hip,fucceflively  obferved  his  men,  andimmediate^* 
ly  killed  thofe  who  (hrank  at  the  fudden  report  of  a 
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piftoli  gun>  or  canoon.  This  extcaordloiu' y-  iiUcH 
pline  had  made  him  become  th6  urror  of  the 
coward^  and  the  idol  o£  the  brave,  la  otbf r  se^* 
fpe&s^  he  readily  Ihared  with  the  iDeQc^^iri<aii4' 
bravery  the  immenle  riches  that  were,  acquired  bf . 
{o  truly  warlike  a  difpolition.  When  he  wenc  up« 
on  thefe  ejcpedicions,,  he  generally  failed  in  hia  f(i« 
gate^  which  was  his  own  propercy.  But  tjiefe  new 
dcfignsT.equiring  greater  numbers  to  carry  thcoa 
into  execution^  he  took  to  his  aQiAarrce  GmmmoMy 
Godfrey,  and  Jonquc,  three  Frenchmen,  diftin- 
gutffaed  by  their  exploits^  and  Lawrence  dcGraff;^ 
a  Dutchman,  who  had  fignalized  himieif  ttUl  more 
than  they.  Twelve  hundred  ftes*bQ04:ers;  joined 
themfelves  to  thefe  famous  eomm^ndsrsa  a^d  failed 
in  fix  veficls  for  Vera  Cruz. 

The  darknefs*  bf  the  night  favoured  their  Uod« 
ing>  which  was  effeded  at  thtee  leagues  from  the 
placC)  where  they  arrived  without  being  di(co»- 
vered.  The  governor,  the  foit»  the  barrapks, 
and  the  pods  of  the  g;eat^  conlec^uence;.  every 
thing,  in  a  word,  that  could  occafioQ  any  refiftance,, 
was  taken  by  break  of  day.  All  the  citizens, 
men^  women,  and  children,  were  fhut  up.  in  the 
churches,  where  they  had  fled  for  Ihelter.  At  the 
door  of  each  church  were  placed  barrels  of  gun- 
powder to  blow  up  the  buildings  A  free-bqoteKy 
with  a  lighted  match,  was  to  fet  fiffe  to  it  upon  the 
leall  appearance  of  an  inftjrredion. 

Whilb  the  city  was  kept  in  fuch  terror,  it  waa 
eaGly  pillaged  j  and  after  the  free-hooters  had  car- 
ried off  what  was  mod  valuable,  they  made  a  pro- 
pofal  to  the  qitizcns  who  were  kept  prifoners  in 
Vot.  V.  '     F  the 
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the  churches,  to  ranfom  their  lives  and  liberties,  by 
a  contribution  of  ten  millions  of  livres*,     Thefe 
unfortunate  people,   who  had  neither  eaten  nor 
drunk  for  three  days,  cheerfully  accepted  the  terms 
that  were  offered  them.    Half  of  the  money  was 
paid  the  fame  day:  the  other  part  was  expefbed  from 
the  inland  parts  of  the  country;  when  there  ap- 
peared, on  an  eminence,  a  confiderable  body  of 
troops  advancing,   and  near  the  port  a  fleet  of  fe- 
venteen  (hips  from  Europe,     At  the  fight  of  this 
armament  the  free-booters,  without  any  marks  of 
furprife,  retreated  quietly  with  fifteen  hundred 
flaves  they  had  carried  off  with  them,  as  a  trifling 
indemnification  for  the  reft  of  the  money  they  ex- 
pefted,  the  fettling  of  which  they  referred  tp  a 
more  favourable  opportunity.     Thefe  ruffians  fin- 
cerely  believed,  that  whatever  they  pillaged  or 
exafted  by  force  of  arms  upon  the  coafts  where 
they  made  a  defcent,  was  their  lawful  property; 
and  that  God  and  their  ^rms  gave  them  an  un- 
doubted right  not  only  to  the  capital  of  thefe 
contributions  they  compelled  the  inhabitants  to 
fign  a  written  engagement  to  fulfil,  but  even  to 
the  intereft  of  that  part  of  the  fum  that  was  not 
yet  paid. 

'  Their  retreat  was  equally  glorious  and  daring. 
They  boldly  failed  through  the  midft  of  the  Spa- 
nifli  fleet,  which  let  them  pafs  without  firing  a  fingle 
gun;  and  were,  in  fafl,  rather  afraid  of  being 
attacked  and  beaten.  The  Spaniards  would  not 
probably  have  efcaped  fo  eafily,  and  with  no  other 
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inconvemence,  but  fuch  as  arofc  from  their  fears,  if  ^  ^J^  ^ 
the  veffelsof  the  pirates  had  not  been  laden  with 
Hches,  or  if  the  Spanifli  fleet  had  been  freighted 
with  any  other  effects  but  fuch  merchandife  as  were 
little  valued  by  thefe  pirates* 
-  A  YEAR  had  fcarce  elapfed  fince  their  returri 
from  Mexico,  when  on  a  fudden  they  were  all 
feized  with  the  rage  of  going  to  plunder  the  coun- 
try of  Peru;  They  expefted,  undoubtedly,  to 
find  greater  treafures  upon  a  fea  little  frequented^ 
than  upon  one  fo  long  expofed  to  plunder.  The 
French  and  Englifli,  and  even  the  pirate  aflbcia- 
tions  of  thefe  two  nations,  projefted  this  plan  at 
the  fame  time^  without  having  concerted  it  to- 
gether. Four  thoufand  men  directed  their  courfe 
to  this  part  of  the  New  Hcmifphere.  Some  of 
them  came  by  the  continent,  and  others  by  the 
Streights  of  Magellan,  to  the  place  that  was  the 
objeft  of  their  wiflies.  If  the  intrepidity  of  thefe 
barbarians  had  been  direfted,  by  a  (kilful  and  re- 
fpeftable  commander,  to  one  fingle  uniform  end> 
this  important  colony  would  have  been  loft  to  Spain* 
But  their  natural  charaftcr  was  an  invincible  ob- 
ftacle'to  fo  rare  an  union;  for  they  always  form- 
ed themfelves  into  feveral  diftinft  bodies,  fome- 
times  into  fo  few  in  number  as  ten  or  twelve, 
who  afted  together,  or  feparately,  as  the  moft 
trifling  caprice  directed.  GrOgnier,  Lecuyer, 
Picard,  and  Le  Sage,  were  the  moft  diftinguifh- 
ed  officers  among  the  French  :  David,  Samms, 
Peter,  Wilner,  and  Townlcy,  among  the  Englifh. 
Such  of  thofe  adventurers  as  had  got  into  the 
South  Sea  by  the  Streights  of  Darien,  feized  upon 
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®  %,^  '^  the  firft  vcflWs  they  found  upon  the  coaft.  Th«if 
a^Cbciates^  v^ho  had  failed  in  their  pwa  y^e}Sy 
verc  not  mvch  better  provided.  Wealf  hoit^ever 
as  they  were>  they  be^t,  fmk,  or  topkj  4)1  the 
fhips  that  were  fitted  out  againd  thern.  The 
Spaniards  then  fufpended  their  navigations.  The 
fi*ee-boojters  were  continually  obliged  to  nnake 
diejCcents  upon  the  coafls  to  get  provifio^ic  i  lor  to 
go  by  land  in  order  to  plunder  thofe  cities  where 
the  booty  was  fecured..  They  fuccefllvely  at* 
tacked  Seppo^  Puebla^Nuevo,  Leonj  Eeplejo, 
{'iueblooyiejo,  Chiriqui|ta>  Efparfo^  Granada, 
yill^4^  Niicoya^  Tecpantepec,  ]\f  ucn^eluna,  Chu« 
lyt^ca^  New^Segpvia^  and  Cfugy^quil^  $he  mpft 
donfid^abie  of  aU  theie  pl#ce^ 

As  fiprogai(sr  was  rftturmng  Horn*  fraia  ot^t  of 
thofe  r9f44  $3(pedii:io&Sj  h$  found  th^  a  4fi^^ 
thfPUgh  which  bfc  was  to  pafs,  was  oiccupied  by 
fym^  battalions  that  were  intrenched^  who  offer- 
ed not  to  impede  his  rei:reat>  provided  he  would 
c&nknt  f0  f^lcifi  the  prilhners  he  had  taken*  Jf, 
(iid  kfi^  ygu  Wimld  have  my  prifoneri,  jffH  muft  cui 
iifir  kms  a/under  with  your  faires ;  vntb  tefpfSt  t$ 
^y  P^£^^>  ^  fiu$rd  fecfires  that  to  fm.  This  w- 
iwer  gained  him  a  vidory,  and  he  purfued  his 
inarch  unmolefted. 

Universal  terror  prevailed  throughout  the  cm-!* 
pire  i  the  approach  of  the  free- hooters,  and  even 
the  fear  of  their  arrival  difperfed  the  people.  Th^ 
Spaniards,  grown  effeminate  by  the  mod:  extra-* 
vagant  luxury,  enervated  by  the  peaceful  exerciJfe 
of  their  tyranny,  and  reduced  to  the  ftate  of  their 
flavc5,  n^vcr  waited  for  ^thc  enemy,  unJef$  they 
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wtfre  ti  kaft  fw«ity  to  one ;  <nd  even  tlidi  they  "^  ^*^  ^ 
mete  b«ea«cm  They  r^tiined  na  imprefiiort  of  the 
ptid€  and  fte>bHityof  tirtir  ofigin.  They  were  fy 
much  d^gii^^rie^aiced,  that  they  bad  loll  aff  ideas  of 
the  tut  of  v^r^  and  were"  even  feafee  aequainted 
with  Che  life  of  firc-artns.  They  wcfe  but  littld 
hettet  than  the  Ameriean*,  whom  they  trztnpkd 
vifp€m^  Tfeisr  txtrsttrdiMry  want  of  courage  waS 
incftc^afed>  from  the  idea  they  had  conceited  of 
tht  ferocious  men  who  attacked  them.  Their 
ms^s  h^  draw'n  th^m  whh  the  fame  hidedus 
featuresy  wkh  which  thejr  reprefentcd  devih  j  ancf 
they  thennffelves  had  overcharged  the  prftufe* 
Stfch  a*  Wprefcntation,  the  offspring  of  a  wild  ancj 
cerrified  imagination,  eqtralJy  imprinted  on  every 
ifiind  ^erfion  and  terror. 

NotwiTHSTANDiNG  tht  excefr  of  their  refcnt- 
meM,  ttie  Sp^^ards  only  recked  theii*  reVengc 
cipoii>  cfcdr^  foear>  when  th^  were  ho  more  abte  t($ 
ii^pire  terror.  At&jKm  »  the  Btrccjtn'e^rfs  hatf 
qukced  the  pUce  they  had  plundered,  and  ff  any  at 
ffacm  b^  been  killed  in  the  attack,  thi^  body  wa^ 
digged  up  agwn,  mutilated,  or  niade  to  paft 
diroHgh  tht  various  kindis  of  torture,  that  wonfrf 
Juvc  been  pradifed  upon  the  man,  had  he  been 
airve.  This  abhorrence  of  the  free-Booters  was 
extended  tvtn  to  the  places  on  whkrh  they  had 
exercifeid  their  cruehieSr  'the  citiea  tfiey  haxf 
taken  were  excommunicafted  i  the  very  walls  mdt 
£3ft  of  the  pttfces  whi4:b  had  b^en  laid  wafEe  weref 
anathematized,  and  the  krhabitahts  abandoned 
dranrfer'eifttrtr 
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B  o^o  K       This  rage,    equally   impotent    and    childifh, 
could  only  coatributc  to  embolden  that  of  their 
^emies.     As  foon  as  they  took  a  town,  it  was 
diredly  fct  on  fire,  unlefs  a  fum,  proportioned  to 
it's  yalue^^  was  given  tQ  favc  it.     The  prifoners 
taken  in  battle  were  maflacred  without  mercy,  if 
they  were  nqc  ranfomed  by  goyernmejit,  or  by 
individual? ;    goldj    pearls,    or  pregiou^   ftonesy 
were  the  only  things  accepted  of  fpr  the  payment 
of  their  ranfom.    Silver  l^eing.too  cpmmon,  and 
too  weighty  in  prpportipn  to  it's  value,  would 
have  been  troublefome  to  them.     In  ^,word,  the 
chances  of  fortune,  that  feldom  leavp. guilt  un- 
punilhed,  nor  adverfity  withqut  a  compfnfj^tion 
for   it's  fufferings,  atoned  for  the  crime^  com- 
mitted in  the  conqueft  of  the  New  World,  and  the 
Indians  were  ^mply  avenged  of  the  Spaniards. 

But  it  happened  in  this,  as  it  generally  dpes  ia- 
events  of  .this  nature,  that  thofe  )vho  committed 
fuch  putrages,  did  not  long  enjoy,  th.e  fruits  of 
them.  Several  of  them  died  in  the  courfe  of  thefc 
piracies,  from'  the  effects  of  the  climate,  from 
diftrefs  or  debauchery,  Somp  were  fhipwrecked 
in  paffiqg  the  Streights  of  Magellan,  and  at  Cape 
Horn.  Moft  of  thofe  ^ho  attempted  to  get  to 
the  Northern  Sea  by  land,  fell  into  the  ambufcade 
that  was  laid  fpr  them,  and  Ipft  either  thfeir  lives, 
or  the  booty  they  had  acquired.  The  Englifli  and 
French  colonies  gained  very  little  by  an  expedi-? 
tion  that  lafted  four  years,  and  found  themfelves 
deprived  of  their  braved  inhabitants. 

While  fuch  piracies  were  committed  on  the 
gputhern  Ocean,  the  Nprtjiern  was  threatened 
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with  the  fame  by  Grammont.  He  was  a  native  ^  9^^  ^ 
of  Paris,  by  birth  a  gentleman,  .and  had  diftin- 
guiihed  himfelf  in  a  military  capacity  in  £u- 
ropes  but  his  paflion  for  wine,  gaming,  and 
women,  had  induced  him  to  join  the  pirates. 
His  virtues,  perhaps,  were  fufficient  to  have 
atoned  for  his  vices.  He  was  affable,  polite, 
generous,  and  eloquent :  he  was  endued  with  a 
Jbund  judgment,  and  was  a  perfon  of  approved 
valour,  which  foon  made  him  be  confidered  as 
the  chief  of  the  French  free-booters.  As  foon 
as  it  was  know'n  that  he  had  taken  up  arms,  he 
was  immediately  joined  by  a  number  of  brave 
men.  The  governor  of  St.  Domingo,  who  had 
at  length  prevailed  upon  his  mafter  to  approve  of 
the  projeft,  equally  wife  and  juft,  of  fixing  the 
pirates  to  fome  place,  and  inducing  them  to  be- 
come cultivators,  was  defirous  of  preventing  the 
concerted  expedition,  and  forbad  it  in  the  king's 
name.  Grammont,  who  had.  a  greater  fhare  of  fenfe 
than  his  aflfociates,  was  not  on  that  account  more 
inclined  to  comply,  and  fternly  replied  :  How  can 
Lewis  difapprove  of  a  dejign  he  is  unacquainted  witbj 
and  which  hath  been  planned  only  a  few  days  ago  ? 
This  anfwer  highly  pleafed  all  the  free-booters, 
who  dircdly  embarked,  in  1685,  to  attack  Cam- 
peachy. 

They  landed  without  oppofition.  But  at  fome 
diftance  from  the  coaft,  they  were  attacked  by 
eight  hundred  Spaniards,  who  were  beaten  and 
purfued  to  the  town,  where  both  parties  entered 
at  the  fame  time.  The  cannon  they  found  there 
was  immediately  levelled  againft  the  citadel.    As 
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^  ^^^  ^  k  bad  very  little  c&ft,  Aey  vwrc  cwttriring 
fome  ftratagem  ^  en^iibk  di6ni<  >to  beccmrkC  m^Rw^ 
of  the  plac€>  when  intcfHigence  was  bitiugirt  t^ 
it  was  abandoned^.  Tkere  remained  ifi  it  only  a 
gunner,  an  Englifliman,  and  an  officer  of  fuch 
fignal  courage,  that  fie  cfcofe  rather  to  exp^ 
himfdf  to  the  greatrft  extremities,  than  bafe^  «o 
fly  from  the  place  with  the  reft.  T!he  comm-ander 
of  the  Buccaneers  rectrved  liinn  witfe  i¥iQ^fts  of 
diftinftion,  generoirfly  rekafed  frkn,  gat«e  ft!«*  vp 
all  his  efFcfts,  and  befidcs  compltmented  him  ^ith 
fomcvaluable  prcfents :  fuch  irrfitience  h-ave  twt- 
rage  and  fidelity,  even  on  the  cninds  ef  tJrofe  who 
feem  to  violate  all  the  rights  of  fociety. 

The  conquerors  of  Campeacfty  fpent  two 
months  in  fearching  all  the  environs  of  the  city, 
for  twelve  or  fifteen  leagues,  carrying  dfF  every 
thing  that  the  inhabitannts,  in  theif  flight, 
thought  they  had  preferved.  When  alt  the  trea- 
fure  they  had  collcfted  from  every  quarter  was 
depofited  in  the  fhips,  a  propofai  was  made  to 
the  governor  of  the  pro vinde,  who  ftiil  kept  the 
field  with  nine  hundred  men,  to  ranfom  his  capK 
tal  city.  His  refufal  determined  them  to  burn  it, 
and  demolilh  the  citadel.  The  French,  on  the 
feftival  of  St.  Louis,  were  celebrating  the  anni- 
verfary  of  their  king;  and,  in  the  tranfports  oi 
their  patriotifm,  intoxication,  and  national  love 
of  their  prince,  they  burnt  to  the  value  of  a  mil- 
lion *  of  logwood  5  a  part,  and  a  very  connder^ 
gbJe  ope  too,  of  the  fpoil  they  had  made*    Aft€f 
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tUa  Cfl^ar  and  cxtravaganr  mftance  of  fbttf,  oif  i  d^d  k 
whidk  frenclmen  Q&If  coold  boaft,  chef  rccunfed 
io  St.  Domingo^ 

The  little  advantage  which  the  EngHffi  atw! 
FMiick  free-'faeoters  lad  naade  by  their  laflr  txpc- 
dkioQS  \jp9a  the  continenti  bad  infeftfibiy '  led 
dbiem  to  have  recovrfe  to  tbeir  ufbai  pyratical  tx^ 
peditions  upoo  the  £ba.  Both  were  empicfycd  m' 
actackio®  tbe  fhtps  darcy  met  with ;  wherr  a  partis 
cukr  tram  of  circumftaitces  again  engaged  tht 
French  la  tkatcotiffei  whicii  every  thtiig  had  ten-* 
defed  thenrv  diflfathfied  with. 

A  »EW  entterprrfing  men  had  fitted  out  in  1697, 
in  the  ports  of  France,  and  tmder  the  fan6iton  of 
government,  ftvtn  (htps  of  the  line,  and  a  pro- 
portionate nunaber  of  inferior  vcflels.  This  deeti 
€0«imanded  by  Commodore  Pointis,  conveyed 
troops  for  landing  i  and  it's  deftination  was.againft 
OBTtfeigena,  of?e  of  the  richeft  and  bel^  fortified 
towns  of  the  New  World*  It  Was  expcfted  that 
rMs  expedition  would  be  attended  with  gre'ac  dif*^ 
fictskies,  but  it  was  hoped  that  they  would  bt 
junnoiiRted,  if  the  Buccaneers  Would  af&ft 
in  it,  which  they  did  engage  to  do,  from  mo» 
tif^s  of  comphufadee  to  Ducafle,  governor  of 
St.  Domingo,  who  was,  and  deferved  to  be'^ 
thdr  idoi. 

Thesb  men,  wfaofe  boldneft  oixM  not  be  m* 
ftraitied,  did  ftiil  more  than  was  expeded  &drn 
them.  No  fbon^  had  they  perceived  a  frnalt 
breach  in  the  fortifications  of  the  lower  town, 
than  they  ftormed  tbe  placej  and  planted  their 
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*  ^x?  ^  ftandards  upon  the  wails.  They  carried  the  other 
works  with  the  lame  intrepidity.  The  town  fur- 
rendered,  and  it's  fubmiffion  was  owen  to  the 
Buccaneers* 

All  kinds  of  enormities  fucceeded  this  event. 
The  general,  who  was  an  unjuft,  covetous,  and 
cruel  man,  broke  every  article  of  the  capitulation. 
Although  the  apprehenfions  of  an  army,  that  was 
coUefting  in  the  inland  country,  had  made  him 
confent  that  the  inhabitants  fhould  keep  half  of 
their  moveable  cfFedls,  yet  every  thing  was  given 
up  to  the  moft  horrible  plunder.  The  officers 
were  the  firft  thieves  5  and  it  was  not  till  they 
had  gorged  themfclves  with  the  fpoils,  that  the 
foldiers  were  fufFered  to  ranfack  the  houfes.  As 
for  the  Buccanners,  they  were  kept  in  employ- 
ment out  of  the  town,  while  the  treafure  was 
feized. 

PoiNTis  pretended  that  the  fpoils  did  not  ex- 
ceed feven  or  eight  millions  of  livres  *.  Du- 
caffe  valued  them  at  30,000,000  f,  and  others 
at  40,000,000  J,  The  Buccaneers,  according  to 
agreement,  were  to  receive  one  quarter  of  the 
wholei  whatever  it  might  be.  They  were  How- 
ever given  to  underftand,  that  their  profit  would 
only  amount  to. 40,000  crowns  ||. 

The  ihips  had  fet  fail  when  the  propofal  was 
made  to  thefe  intrepid  men,  who  had  decided  the 
vidlory.  Exafperated  at  this  treatment,  which 
fo  evidently  afFeded  their  rights,  and  difappointed 

•  From  291,666  h  13s.  4d.  to  3'?3,333l.  6s.  8  d, 
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their  cxpc6tations,  they  rcfolved  immediately  to  ^  ^^  *^ 
board  the  veffel  called  the  Scepter^  where  Pointis 
himfclf  was,  and  which,  at  that  time,  was  too  , 
far  diftant  from  the  reft  of  the  ftiips,  to  expeft 
to  be  affiftcd    by  them.  .  This  infamous  com- 
mander was  upon  the  point  of  being  maflacred> 
when  one  of  the  mal-contents  cri^d  out :  Brethren^ 
V^hyjhould  we  atack  this  rafcal  ?  He  bath  carried  off 
nothing  that  belongs  to  us.     He  bath  left  ourjhare 
at  Carthagena^  and  there  we  nfujl  go  to  recover  it» 
This  propofal  was  received  with  general  applaufe. 
A  favage  joy  at  once  fucceeded  that  gloomy  me* 
Jaochply  which  had  feized   them,  and  without 
further  deliberaciott  all  their  (hips  failed  towards 
the  city* 

As  foon  as  they,  had  entered  the  city  without 
jneeting  with  any  refiftance,  the  Buccaneers  fhut 
vp  all  thq  men  in  the  great  church,  and  fpoke  to 
them  in  fhe  following  words : 

^*  Wb  are  not  ignorant  that  you  confider  us 
?'  as  rpen  yoid  of  faith,  and  of  all  religion,  as 
^'  infernal  beings  rather  than  men*  The  abhor- 
^'  rence  you  have  of  us,  hath  been  manifefted  by 
*^  the  opprobrious  terms  with  which  you  afFedt  to 
^^  defcribeus;  and  your  miftruft  of  us,  by  your 
**  refufing  to  treat  with  us  of  your  capitulation* 
/«  You  fee  us  here  armed,  and  capable  of  avenging 
*^  ourfelyes.  The  palenefs  vifible  upon  your 
*'  countenances  plainly  (hews  that  you  expeft  the 
f'  moft  feyere  treatment;  and  your  confcience 
<^  tells  you,  no  doubt,  that  you  deferve  it.  Be 
^*  at  length  undeceived,  and  acknowlege,  *  in 
ff  thi§  ipft^nce^    that  the  injurious  appellations 
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m  6^^  c  ff  ^iith  which  yetf  ftigmitize  Us,  are  ho€  to  fetf 
^  dppiied  to  us,  hut  to  the  infamous  general  utt^ 
I  ^*  def  tvhofe  cismmand  wc  lately  fought.  Th^ 
^  traitor  to  Hrhom  we  have  dpewd  the  gates  of  th^ 
*^  city/  whfch  he  wo^ld  never  have  entered  with- 
^^  out  our  alfiftainee,  hatth  fei^cd  upon  the  Ipoils 
<«^  acquired  a€  our  hazard,  arid  by  our  courage ; 
^  arid  hy  this  akSk  of  injuffiice  hath  compelled  vti 
♦'  to  return  to  you.  Our  moderation  muft  juf- 
«•  tify  our  finddrlty.  We  wiH  qtrit  your  city  ml-* 
^«  medf^ely,  t^fkm  your  dcKv^ering  ^,006,066  erf 
«•  livres  ♦  infi>our  hands.  Thfe  is  the  whole  of 
•«  our  claam;  ^ftd  t«rc  pWge  o«r  horte^r  to  yoo, 
^  that  vrc  will  kftantly  retreat*  But  ff  you  re-* 
••  fufe  us  fo  moderate  a  contribution,  look  at  our 
*«  fabres :  wc  fwcar  by  them  chat  we  will  fparc 
**  tlo  perfon ;  and  when;  the  misfortunes  whi<!l[ 
^  threaten  you  ftiall:  come  ujiott  you,  and  upori 
«*  your  wives  and  children,  icttift  noric  but  you*-* 
««  felves  and  the  worthlefs  Pointis,  whonr^  you  are 
«*  at  Eberty  to  load  with  afl  kind«  of  ex^ta- 
^*  tions/' 

After  this  difcourfe,  a  fecred  orator  mounted 
the  pulpit,  and  made  ufe  of  the  influence  th^  his 
charafter,  his  authority,  and  his  eloquence  gave 
him,  to  perfuadehis  Hearers  to  yield  up,  without 
refervci  all  the  gold,  filver,  and  jewels  they  had.* 
The  colleftion  made  after  the  fermon  not  fur- 
niftiing  the  fum  required,  the  city  was  ordered  to 
be  plundered.  From  the  houfes  they  proceeded 
to  pillage  the  churches,  and  even  the  tombs,  but 
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urUb  *o  grc^t  fiKctb  I  aad  th€  inftruniencs  of  cor-  •  9^  ^ 
tMfif  Wfre  m:  leng^  product. 

Two  of  the  ciaz^nB  of  tbc  grcattft  diftio^ion 
were  feized,  and  n(ua:  diem  two  morir^  in  order 
to  endeavour  to  eKtorc  from  them,  where  the 
public  moaey,  as  well  as  that  of  individuali,  Waa 
coocejded.  They  all  aofwered^  ieparaceljr^  with 
fo  much  candour,  as  well  as  firmnefs,  diat  they 
were  igooranc  of  it^  that  avanceidelf  was  di£» 
armed.  Some  muflcets  were,  however,  fired  off, 
to  md4jce  a  belief  that  theie  uii£>rtUMte  men  had 
been  fliot.  Every  one  apprehended  the  fame 
fate;  and  that  very  evening,  one  million  of 
livres  *  was  brought  in  to  the  free-^boocers.  The. 
following  days  produced  alio  (bmething  more. 
Defpairing,  at  length,  to  add  any  thing  to  what 
they  had  already  amafled,  they  Cet  faH*  Unfor- 
tunately they  fell  in  with  a  fleer  of  Dutch  and 
Engliih  (hips,  both  thofe  nations  being  then  in 
alliance  with  Spain,  and  feveral  of  their  fmali 
ve0els  were  either  taken  or  iuok  i  the  reft  efcaped 
to  St.  Domingo, 

Such  was  the  laft  memorable  event  in  the  hif« 
tory  of  the  free- boot ers. 

Tw  feparation  of  the  Engliih  and  French, 
when  the  ww,  on  account  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  divided  the  two  nations :  the  fuccefsful 
means  they  both  made  ufe  of  to  promote  the 
cultivation  of  land  in  their  colonies,  by  the  aflid* 
aace  of  thefe  enterprising  men,  the  prudence  that 
was  lhew*nj  in  fixing  the  moft  diftinguiflied  among 
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B  o  6'it  them,  and  intrufting  them  with  civil  and  military 
employments  :  the  protcdtion  they  were  under  a 
neccflity  of  affording  fucccflively  to  the  Spani(h 
fettlements>  which,  till  then,  had  been  a'  general 
objeft  of  jjlunder :  all  thefe  circumftances,  and 
various  others,  befide  the  impoflibility  there  was 
of  fupplying  the  place  of  fb  many  extraordinary 
men,  who  were  continually  dropping  off,  con* 
curred  to  put  an  end  to  the  moft  lingular  fociety 
that  had  ever  exifted.  Without  any  regular  fyftem, 
without  laws,  without  any  degree  of  fubordination, 
and  even  without  any  fixed  revenue,  thiey  became" 
the  aftonifliment  pf  the  age  in  which  chey  livedj 
as  they  will  alfo  be  of  pofterity. .  They  would 
have  fubdued  all  America,  had  they  been  ani- 
mated with  the  fpirit  of  cpnqueft,  as  they  were 
with  that  of  rapine. 

England,  France,  and  Holland,  bad  Tent,  at 
different  times,  confiderable  fleets  into  the  New 
World.  The  intemperance  of  the  climate,  the 
want  of  fubfiftence,  the  dejeftion  of  the  troops, 
rendered  the  befl:  concerted  fchemes  unfuccefsful. 
Neither  of  thefe  nations  acquired  any  national 
glory,  nor  made  any  confiderable  progrels  by 
them.  Upon  the  very  fcene  of  their  difgrace, 
and  on  the  very  fpot  where  they  were  fo  fliamefully 
repulfcd,  a  fmall  number  of  adventurers,  who 
had  no  other  refources  to  enable  them  to  carry  on 
a  war,  but  what  the  war  itfelf  afforded  tnem, 
fucceeded  in  the  moft  difficult cnterprizes.  They 
fupplied  the  want  of  numbers  and  of  power,  by 
their  aftivity,  their  vigilance,  and  bravery.  An 
unbounded  paffion  for  liberty  and  independence, 
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excited  and  kept  up  in  them  that  energy  of  foul  ^  ^^  *: 
that  enables  us  to  undertake  and  execute  every 
thing ;  it  produced  that  vigour,  that  fuperiority 
in  aftion,  which  the  nioft  approved  military  difci- 
pline,  the  moft  powerful  combinations  of  ftrength, 
the  beft  regulated  governments,  the  moft  honour- 
able and  moft  ftriking  rewards  and  marks  of  di- 
ftinftion,  will  never  be  able  to  excite. 

The  principle  which  aftuated  thefe  extraordi- 
nary and  romantic  men,  is  not  eafily  difcovered* 
It  canKot  be  afcribed  to  want:  the  earth  they 
trod  upon,  offered  them  immenfe  treafures,  col- 
lefted  ready  to  their  hand  by  men  of  inferior 
capacities.  Can  it  then  be  iniputed  to  avarice  ? 
But  would  they  then  have  fquandered  away  in  a 
day,  the  fpoils  acquired  in  a  whole  campaign  ?.. 
As  they  properly  belonged  to  no  country,  they 
did  not  therefore  facrifice  themfelves  for  it*s  de- 
fence, for  the  aggrandizing  of  it's  territories,  or 
for  the  avenging  of  it's  quarrels.  The  love  of 
glory,  had  ihey  know'n  it,  would  have  prevented 
them  from  committing  fuch  numberlefs  enormi- 
ties and  crimes,  which  caft  a  ftiadcNon  all  their 
brighteft-  aflions.  Neither  could  a  fpirit  of  indo- 
lence and  eafe  ever  make  men  expofe  themfelves 
to  conftant  fatigues,  and  fubmit  to  the  greateft 
dangers. 

What  then  were  the  moral  caufes  that  gave 
rife  to  fo  fingular  a  fociety  as  that  of  the  free- 
boot^ers  ?  That  country,  where  nature  felems  to 
have  obtained  a  perpetual  and  abfolute  power 
over  the  moft  turbulent  paffions;  where  the  in- 
temperate  riot  and   intoxication   occafioned   by 

public 
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»  o  o  ic  public  feftivals,  was  ncceffary  to  rouze  men  from 
^*  an  habitual  ftate  of  lethargy ;  w We  they  lived 
fatisfied  with  their  tedious  and  indolent  courfe  of 
life :  that  country  became  at  once  inhabited  by 
ai>  ardent  and  impetuous  people,  who,  from  the 
fcorching  heat  of  their  atmolphcre,  feemed  to 
have  carried  their  fentiments  to  the  greateft  ex- 
ccfs,  and  their  paflions  to  a  degree  of  phrenzy. 
While  the  heats  of  ^  burning  climate  enervated 
the  old  conquerors  of  the  New  World  -,  while  the 
Spaniards,  who  were  fo  reftlcfs  and  turbulent  in 
their  own  country,  enjoyed  with  the  conquered 
Americans  a  life  habituated  to  cafe  and  dejcftion ; 
^  fet  of  men,  who  had  come  out  of  the  moft  tem- 
perate dimatcs  in  Europe,  went  under  the  equa- 
tor to  acquire  powers  unknow^n  before. 

If  wc  fhould  be  defirous  of  tracing  the  origin  of 
this  revolution,  we  (hall  perceive  that  it  arifc$ 
from  the  free-booters  having  lived  under  the 
ihackles  of  European  governments.  The  ^irrc 
of  liberty  being  repreffed  for  fo  many  ages,  ex- 
erted it*s  power  to  a  degree  almoft  inconceivable, 
and  occafioned  the  moft  terrible  effeftsthat  were 
ever  exhibited  in  the  moral  world.  Reftlefs  and 
cnthufiaftic  men  of  every  nation  joined  them- 
felves  to  thefe  adventurers,  as  foon  as  they  hear'd 
of  the  fuccefs  they  had  met  with.  The  charms 
of  novelty,  the  idea  of  and  defire  excited  by  dif- 
tant  objefts,  the  want  of  a  change  in  ficuation, 
the  hopes  of  better  fortune,  the  impulfe  which 
excites  the  imagination  to  the  undertaking  of 
great  aftions,  admiration,  which  eafily  induces 
men  to  imitation,   the  neceflfity  of  getting  the 
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bittet  of  thofe  impediments  that  are  the  cortfe-  ^  ^J^  '^ 
cjuehce^^fimpf-udcfnces  the  force*of  example,  and. 
the  being  equally  partakefs  of  the  fame  good  arid 
bad  fortune  among  thofe  who   have  frequtfttly 
aflbciatcd  together  j    in  a  word,   the  temporary 
ferment  Which  alP  the  elements  together^    with 
feveril  accidental  circumftances,    had  raifed  in 
the  minds  of  'men,    alternately  elevated^  to  the 
greateft  profperity^  or  funk  in  the  deepeft  diftrefs, 
at  one   time  ftained    with*  bloody    at    another 
revelling  in  voluptuoufnefs,   rendered  the  fi^ee^* 
booters  a  people  wholly  diftinft  in  hiftoryj  but  a 
people  whofe  duration  was  fo  tranflcnt,  that  it*$> 
glory  laded,  asit  were^  but  a  moment 

We  are,  however,  accuft&med  to  conQder  thfcfe 
ruffians  with  a  kind  of  a'bhorrence*  This  the^ 
defervej  as  the  inftanccs  of  fidelity,  iotegrityj 
dilintereftcdnefs  and  generofity^  they  fhcwcdtot 
one  another,  did  not  prevent  the  outrages  they 
perpettiaUy  committed  againft  mankinds  But 
amidft  filth  enormities,  it  is  impoffible  not  to  be 
furprized  at  a  variety  of  brave  and  noble  aftions, 
that  would  have  refleded  honour  on  the  moft  vir- 
ludus' people^ 

Some  free-booters  had  agreed,  for  a  certain 
fum,  to  efcort  a  Sp^nifh  (hip,  very  richly  laden* 
One  of  them  ventured  to  propofeto  his  compa- 
nions to  enrich  fhemfelves  at  once,  by^  teaking 
themfelves  matters  of  the  Ihlp.  Monta-uban^L 
who  was  the  commander  of  the  troop^  had  no 
fooner  hear'd  the  propofal,  than  he  defired  to 
fefign  the  command,  and  to  be  fet  on  Ihore^ 
What !  replied  thcfe  brave  men,  would  you  then 
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^  \^ ^  leave  us?  Is  there  any  one  among  us  who  ap- 
^*  v^  "'^  proves  of  the  treachery  that  you  abhor  ?  A  coun- 
cil was  immediately  called  ^  and  it  was  deter- 
mined that  the  guilty  pcrlon  fliould  be  throw'a* 
upon  the  firft  qoaft  they.c^me  to*  They  took  an 
qatbi  that  fo  dilhoneft  :a  man  fhould-  never  be 
admitted  in  any  expedition, '  in  which  ^ny  of  the 
^^v^^men  pref^Bt;  iboqld  be  cpqceriiicd,  ^as 
they:  wpiild  think  t;he«iftlves  di&onoured  by 
foch  a^^conneffcion*  If  ^his  be  not  confidered  as 
an  lilftarice  of  heroifna,  jnuft  we  then  expedlto, 
n9C«t  with  heroes  in  an  age,  in  which  every  thing, 
grqat,  is  turned  intp  ridicule,  under  the  idea  of 
entbufiafm? 

AacaoRDivcLY,  the  hiftory  of  paft  times 
dpib  not  biOrcr,.  nor  will  that  of  future  times  ever 
produce,  an  example  of  .fuch  an  afTpciationi  whjch 
is  almoft  as  marvellous,  as  the  difcovery.  of  th^^ 
New  World.  Nothing  but  this  event  could  have, 
given  rife  to  it/  by  collcding  together,  in  thofe 
diftant  regions,  all  the.  men  of  the  higheft/ira- 
pefiUiOfity  and  energy .  of  foul  that ^  had  ever  ap^ 
peared  in  our  ftatcs.  .    ,  .      .    , 

Their  fword,  and  their  daring  fpirit,  whkh^ 
ihey  cxencifed  with  fuch  terrible  effedt. in  Ame- 
rica, was  the  only  fortune  which^  thefe  ii[iei;i.of 
fo  uncommon  a  (lamp  pofljsiTed  in  Europe.  la 
America,,  being,  enemies  to  all  mankind,  and 
dreaded  by  all;  perpetuaUy  expofed  to  the  moft 
extreme  dangers,  they  muft  neceffarily  have  con- 
fidered every  day  as  if  the  laft  of  their  life,  and 
they  would,  confequently,  dilfipate  their  wealtl^ 
in  the  fame  manner  a^  they  had  acquined  it« 
7  They 
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They  would  give  themlelves  up  to  all  the  ex- 
cefles  of  debauchery  and  profufion,  and  on  their 
return  from  the  fight,  the  intoxication  of  their 
Vidory  would  accompany  them  in  their  feaftsi 
they  would  embrace    their    miftfefles   in  their 
bloody  armis ;  they  would  fall  afleep,  for  a  while, 
lulled  by  voluptuous  pleafures,  from  which  they 
would  be  rouzed  only  to  proceed  to  new  maf- 
facres.     As-  it  was  a  matter  of  indifference  to 
them,   whether  they  (hould   leave   their  bodies 
upon  the  furface  of  the  earth,  or  underneath  the 
waters,  they  muft  neceflarily  look  upon  life,  or 
death,  with  the  fame  coolnefs.     With  a  ferocious 
turn  of  mind,  and  a  mifguided  confcience,  defti- 
tute  of"  conncftions,  of  relations,  of  friends,  of 
fellow  citizens,  of  a  country,  and  of  an  afylum, 
and  without  having  any  of  thofe  motives  which 
moderate  the  ardour  of  bravery,  by  the  value 
which  they  attach  to  exiftence,  they  muft  necef- 
farily  have  ruQied,  like  men  deprived  of  fight, 
upoft  the  moft  defperate  attempts.     Equally  in- 
capable of  fubmitting  to  indigence,  or  to  quiet  ^ 
too    proud   to  employ  themfelves   in   common 
labour,  they  would  have  been  the  fcourge  of  the 
Old,  had  they  not  been  that  of  the  New  World. 
Had  they  bot  gone  fo  ravage  thofe  diftant  coun- 
tries, <hey  ^ould  have.Tanfackcd  our  provinces, 
and  would  have  left  behind  them  a  name  famous 
in  tlie  catalogue  of  our.greateft  villains. 

AMrRiCAhaid  fcarce  recovered  from  the  tat-  CMf«itii«t 
vages  fhie  bad  fuftained ;  (he  had  fcarce  begun  to  fhr^gii/h 
be  fenfible  of  the  advantages  fhe  derivedfrom  the  from^l£ 
induftry  of  the  frec-bboters,  who  were  now  be-  q7cft°ir"* 
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*  ^x^  ^  ,comc  citizens  and  huATandmen  j    when  the  Old 

Ci-y-ipj  World  exhibited  the  fcene  of  fuch  a  revolution* 

4uri^7the    ^s  alarmed  and  terrified  the  New.     Charles  the 

s  wiA  fuc-  ^^^^'^^t  ^^^8  ^f  Spain,  had  juft  ended  a  life  of 

ceffioji.        trouble  and  anxiety.      His.  fubjefts,    perfuaded 

that  a  defgendent  of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon  alone 

was  able  to  preferve  the  monarchy  entire,  had 

urged  him,  towards  the  clofe  of  his  life,  to  ap* 

point  the  duke  of  Anjou  his  fucccffor.     The  ideai 

of  having   the  government  of  two  and- twenty 

kingdoms  devolve  to  a  family  that  was  not  only 

his  rival,  but  his  enemy,  had  filled  hii^i  with  the 

mod  gloomy  apprehenfions.      But  after  feveral 

internal  ftruggles,  and  numberlcfs  marks  of  irre- 

folucion,  he  at  length  prevailed  upon  himfelf  to 

fhew  an  example  of  juftice,  and  greatnefs  of  foul^ 

which  the  natural  weaknefs  of  his  chara&cr  gave 

little  reafon  to  expedt  from  him. 

Europe,  tired  out,  for  half  a  century,  with  the 
haughtinefs,  ambition,  and  tyranny  of  Lewis  XI  V» 
exerted  it's  combined  forces  to  prevent  the  in- 
treafe  of  a  power  already  become  too  formidable. 
'The  fatal  efFefts  of  a  bad  adminiftration  had  en- 
tirely enervated  the  Spaniards}  th^  fpirit  of  fu- 
perftition,  and  confequently  of  weaknefs,  that 
prevailed  then  in  France,  had  procured  fuch  ad- 
vantages to  the  league,  as  are  hardly  to  be  pa- 
ralleled, in  the  infiance  of  the  union  of  feveral 
powers  againft  a  fingle  one.  This  league  gained- 
an  influence,  that  was  increafed  by  the  viAories, 
aqually  glorious  and  beneficial,  it  obuined  every 
campaign.  Both  kingdoms  were  foon  left  with- 
out ftrength  or  fame.    To  add  to  their  nriisfor- 
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tanes,  their  calamities  were  a  general  objeiH:  of  ^  ^^  ^ 
J07,  and  none  were  touched  with  a  fenfe  of  coni- 
paffion  at  the  miferies  they  exper^bnced. 

England  and  Holland^  after  having  profofely 
lavilhed  their  blood  arid  treafures  in  defrticc  of  the 
Emperor,  thought  it  neccffary  to  attend  to  their 
own  interefts  in  America.  This  country  invitei 
them  to  rich  as  well  as  eafy  conqticfts.  Spaing 
fince  the  defl:ru6tion  of  it's  galleons  at  Vigo,  had 
no  ihips ;  and  France,  after  having  experienced 
thar  fatal  reverfe  of  fortune  that  had  reduced  her 
to  the  lowed  ebb,  had  neglcfted  her  navy.  This 
inactention  was  owen  to  a  diftant  caufe* 

Lewis  XIV.  who,  in  his  earlier  age,  was  am* 
bitious  of  every  thing  that  might  add  to  his 
glory,  thought  that  fomething  would  be  wanting 
to  the  fplendour  of  his  reign  if  he  did  not 
eftabliih  a  conQderable  naval  force.  His  nu-^ 
merous^ fleets  were  foon  in  a  condition  to  balance 
the  combined  forces  of  England  and  of  Holland, 
and  conveyed  the  terror  of  his  name  to  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  globe.  But  he  foon  loft  this  new 
fpecies  of  grandeur..  In  proportion  as  his  inordi** 
nate  ambition  drew  upon  him  frelh  enemies,  as  he 
found  himfelf  obliged  to  maintain  a  greater  num- 
ber of  troops  in  conftanc  pay ;  as  the  frontiers  of 
the  kingdom  were  extended,  and  as  his  forts 
became  more  numerous,  the  number  of  his  fhips 
decrei^fed.  He  made  ufe  of  part  of  the  funds 
that:wcre  dcftincd  to  fupport  his  maritime  power, 
even  before  his  neceflities  obliged  him  to  it.  The 
frequent  removals  of  the  court,  public  buildings, 
th^t  were  cither  ufcleft  or  too  ijiagnificcnt,  ob-- 
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P  ^x^  ^  J^^^  ^^  oftcotation,  or  of  mere  pleiafure^  and 
yarioqs  other  caufes,  equally  triBing,  abibrbed 
that  part  pf  the  public  revenue,  which  ought  tqi 
have  been  employed  in  his  nuritiqne  arnria- 
nient$«  Frott\  t;hat  time,  this  part  of  the  power 
qf  France  began  fo  grow^  weak :  it  infenfibly  de- 
clined, and  was  entirely  loft  in  (he  nriisfprtune^ 
of  the  war  that  was  raifed  for  th^  Spanifh  fuccef- 
fion. 

At  this  period,  the  apquilitions  the  Spanifli 
and  French  had  made  in  the  Weft  Indies,  were 
not  put  in  a  ftate  of  defence.  They  were,  there-** 
fore,  the  more  likely  foon  to  become  the  pro^ 
perty  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  Provinces ; 
the  only  modern  nations  who  had  eftablilfaed 
their  political  influence  upon  the  principles  of 
commerce*  Th^  vaft.  difcoveries.  of  the  Spa^ 
niards  s^nd  Portggueze,  had  givco  them,  in*- 
deed,  an  exclufive  poflefiion  of  thofe  trcafurea 
^nd  produdions  that  feemed  to  promife  them 
the  empire  of  the  world,  if  riches  could  obtain 
it:  but  thefe  nations,  intoxicated  as  they  were  ^ 
with  the  loye  of  gold  and  the  idea  of  conqueft, 
had  n^ver  in  the  leaft  fufpedked  that  their  poffef- 
fions  in  the  New  World  could  fupport  their  power 
}n  the  Old.  The  Englilh  and  Dutch  went  into 
the  contrary  extreme;  building  their  opinions 
upon  the  i'yftem  of  the  influence  they  fuppofed 
Anierica  muft  neceffarily  give  to  Europe.  A 
fyftem  which  they  not  only  mifapplied,  but  car- 
ried to.exccfs. 

These  two  nations,  one  of  which  had  no  na- 
tural advantages,  and  the  other  very  inconfider- 
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able  on^s^  had^  from  th*  carlicft  period,  difco-  b  a  o  k 
vcred  iHe  troc  prmcipl^  of  commerce,  and  pur-' 
fucd  them  with  greater  perleverancc  than  might' 
have  bdcn  ^  expefted  froAi  the  different' fituatton$ 
thev  htatd  been  engaged  in.     Accidental  circum-^ 
ftaVices  having  at  firft  anitnated  the  kiduftiy  of 
the  poortft  of  thefe  nations,   fhe  foirtd-  hfclftlf 
very  quickly  equalled  by  her  rival  power,  whofe' 
genius  ^as  more  lively,  and  whole  refources  were 
much  greater.     The  war,  occafioned  by  a,  fpirit 
of  induftry,  and  excited  by  jealoufy,  foon  dege-* 
ncra^d  into  fierce,   obftinate,    and  bloody  en- 
gagements.    Thefe  were  not*  merely  fuch  hofti-- 
Kties  as  are  carried  on   between-  two  different" 
people;   they  refemblcd  rather  the  hatred  and 
revenge  of  one  private  man  againft  another.  The 
neceffity  they  were  under  of  uniting,  in  order  to^* 
check  and  reftrain  the  power  of  France,  fufpeiided 
thefe'  hofiilities.     The  fuccefs  they  met  with, 
which  was,    perhaps,    too  rapid  and  decifive, 
revived  their  farmer  animofity^     From  the  ap«> 
prehenfiort  they  were  under,  that  each  ftacc  war 
labouring  for  the  aggrandisement  of  the  other^ 
they  entirely  negle^ed  the  invarK>n  of  America^ 
Queen   AnnCj  at  length,    availing   herfelf  of  z 
favourable  opportunity  for  concluding  a  feparatte 
peace,    procured    fuch   advantageous  terms,    as 
gave  the  Englifh  a  great  fuperiority  over  their 
rivals  the  Dutch.     From  that  time,  England  be-^ 
came  of  the  greateft  importance  in  the  politicai 
fyftem  of  Europe,  and  Holland  was  totally  difre- 
garded.     /  .     . 
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Remarkable 
activity  that 
pievaiied  In 
the  i/landft 
6f  America 
after  the 
peace  of 
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Ttfj  .years  fuccccding ,  the  pcaqe.  pf  Utrecht 
revived  the  ideas  of  the  golden, age  tp  ;he  worUi,, 
which  would  be  always  in  a  fuf&cient  ftate  of  rran- 
quillity^    if  the  Europeans  did  not  di(lurb  it's 
peace*  by  carrying  their  ;  arois- and  their  .diflen- 
tions  intp  every  quarter. of  the  globe,     The^ficIds^ 
wer<q  npw.oo  more  covered  with  dead  bodies.  Th? 
haryisA  of  the  huibandman  was  not  laid  ,wailje« 
The  f^ijor  ventured  to  fail  in  every  fea  withow^ 
(}read  of  pirates*     Mothers  no  more  faw  jcheii:; 
children  forced  from  them,  to  lavifh  their  blood 
at  the  caprice  of  a  weak  monarch,  or  ^n  ambitious 
minifter.     Nations  did  no  longer  unite  tp  gratify 
the  paflions  of  their,  fovereigns.     For  fome  time, 
men  lived  together   as  brethren,    as  much,    at 
le'aft^  as  the  pride  of  princes,  and. the  avidity  of 
the  p.?opJ^  would  allow^ 

AxTHOuGH  this  general  happinefs  w;as  to  be 
attributed  to  thofe  who  held  the  reins  of  govern-- 
ipentj.yet  the  improvement  of  reafon  contributed, 
in  fome  degree,  to  produce  it,  •  Philofophy 
then  began  to  lay  open  and  recommend  the  fen- 
Oments.  of  benevolence.  The  writings  of  fonfie 
philofoph?rs  had  been  made  public,  or  difperfed 
among  the  people,  and  contributed  to  polifh  and 
refine  their  manners.  The  fpirit  of  moderation 
had  jnfpired  men  with  the  Jove  of  the  more  ufeful 
and  piealing  arts  of  life,  and  abated,  at  leaft, 
the  dcfire  they  till  then  bad  of  deftroying  one 
another.  The  thirft  of  blopd  feemed  to  be 
lifiuaged,  and  all  nations,  wi(h  the  afliftance  of 
tb^  difcgycri^s  they  had  made,  ardently  fet  about 
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the  improvement  of  cheir  population^  agriculture,  ^  ^^  ^ 
and  manufactures. 

This  fpiritof  aftivity  exerted  itfelf  principally 
in  the  Caribbee  Iflands.  The  dates  upon  the  con- 
tinent can  fubfift,  and  even  flourilh,  when  the  rage 
of  war  is  kindled  in  their  neighbourhood  and 
on  their  frontiers  j   becaufe  the  principal  objeft  of 
tbcir  attention  is  the  culture  of  their  lands,  their 
manufactures,  their  fubfiftence  and  internal  con* 
fumptions.    This  is  not  the  cafe  with  regard  to 
thofe   fettlements  which  difTerent  nations  have 
formed  in  the  Great  Archipelago  of  America.     In 
thefe,   life  and  property  are  equally  precarious. 
None  of  the  neceflaries  of  life  are  the  natural  pro-* 
ducc  of  the  climate.     Wearing  appare^,  and  the 
inftruments  of  husbandry,  are  not  even  made  in  the 
country.     AH  their  commodities  are  intended  for 
exportation.     Nothing  but  an  eafy  and  fafe  com** 
munication  with  Africa,  with  the  northern  coafts 
of  the  New  World,  but  principally  with  Europe^ 
can  procure  to  thefe  iflands  that  free  circulation  of 
the  neceffaries  of  life  they  receive,  and  of  thofe 
fuperfluities  they  give  in  exchange.     The  more 
the  cqlonifts  had  fuffered  from  the  efieds  of  that 
bng  and  dreadful  commotion  that  had  throw'n 
every  thing  iato  confufion,  the  greater  was  their 
vigilance  in  endeavouring  to  repair   the  lofles 
their  fortunes  had  fuftaincd^     The  very  hopes 
entertained  that  the  general  weaknefs  would  in* 
fure  a  lading  tranquillity,  encouraged  the  mod 
cautious  merchants  to  fupply  the  colonifts  with, 
goods  in  advance ;  a  circumftance  that  contribute 
fd  greatly  to  quicken  the  progreis  they  made, 

which. 
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B-o^o  K  which,  notwithftanding  all  their  care  and  atten- ' 

Ctfi-y**  ■/  tion,    would    otherwife    have    bfeen    very    flow;* 

Thefe  afliftances  infured  as  well  as  increafed  the 

proiperity  of  the   illands,  till  a  ftorm,  that  had  • 

been  a  long  time  gathering,  broke  out  iflthe- 

year  1739,  ^"^  difturbed  the  peace  of  tht  woridi ' 

Tbe  i/iatidi       The  Englifh  colonies,  but  chiefly  Jamaica,  Had* 

o  are  the*     Carried  on  a  contraband  trade  with  the  Spanifh  'fet-»^ 

^X^'^""  tlements  in  the  New  World,  which  cuftcrtn  had; 

i739»  .      Ibhs:  made  them  confider  as  lawfilK     The  court 

£fents  in  ^ 

ifaat  war,  (^  Madrid,  becoming  better  acquiaiivted  with  it*S' 
mioatioB  of  intcrefts,  concerted  meafures  tdr  put  a  ftop  to,  or' 
*•  at  lead   to  check,   this  intercourfe.'    The  plati- 

might  poffibly  be  prudent  j  but  it  was  ncceflary 
it  fli6uld  be  carried  into  execution  with  equity. 
If  the  fhips  that  were  intended  tb'prcvent  thw- 
ffaudtiJent  trade  had  only  fei'zed  upon  thofe  v^f- 
feJs  that  were  concerned  in  it,  this  meafufe  woYild 
have  dcferved  comnfiendation;  But'  the  abufes 
irifeparable  from  violent  meafures,'  thetagcr- 
nefs  of  gain,  and  perhapSi  t6o  a  fpirit  of  re- 
-^nge,  incited  theni  to  flop,  widir  the  pretence 
of  their  carrying  on  a  contraband  trade,  many 
IJiips  which  in  reality  had  a  legal d^irfation, 
^^  England,  whofe  lecurky,  j^wer  and  glory  is^ 
founded  upon  commerce,  could  not  very  patiently 
fiifFer  even  her  ufiirpations  tobe  reftrained;  but 
was  highly  incenfed  when  flie  found  that  thefc' 
haftrlities  were  carried  to  an  exctfs  inconfiftent 
with  the  law  of  natibns.  In  London,  and  rn  the 
Houfe  of  parliaitienty'^genera^  corriplaints  were 
mad^'againft  the  authors  of  them,  and  inveftivc» 
againft  th^  mtnfffiW  who  fuffeifcd  thcfrn.  Walpolc, 

who 
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who  had  long  ruled  Great  Britain^  and  whofe  •  ^^  * 
charader  and  abilities  were  better  adapted  to 
peace  than  war,  and  the  Spanifh  council  which 
ihewed  lefs  fpirit  as  the  ftorm  increafed,  con- 
certed together  terms  of  reconciliation,  Thofe 
fixed  upon,  and  figned  at  Pardo,  were  noc  ap-^ 
proved  by  a  people  equally  inflamed  by  it's  in- 
terefts^  it*s  refentmencs,  and  by  party  fpirit,  and 
efpecially  by.  the  number  of  political  writings 
that  were  conftanily  publilbed  on.  the  fubjed. 

Tnt  fovereign  of. any  country,  who  forbids  the 
liberty  of  difcufling  publicly  matters  of  admi^ 
niftration,  and  politics,  gives  an  authentic  atcef^a^ 
tion  of  his  propenfity  to  tyranny,  and  of  the  im* 
propriety  of  his  meafures.  It  is  juft  as  if  he  were 
10  fay  to  the  people :  <<  I  know  full  as  well  as  you 
*'  do,  that  what  I  have  determined  upon  is  con« 
<*  trary  to  your  liberty,  your  prerogatives,  your 
^<  intereft>  your  tranquillity,  and  your  happine&  i 
*'  but  Ldo  not  chufe  that  you  fliould  murniur  at 
*^  it.  I  will  never  fufFer  you  to  be  enlightened^ 
**  becaufe  it  is  convenient  to  me  that  you  fhouM 
^*  remain  in  that  ftate  of  ftupidity,  which  will 
**  prevent  you  from  difcerning  my  caprices,  my 
'*  vanity,  my  extravagant  diflipations,  my  oftcn- 
^^  tation,  the  depredations  of  my  courtiers  and 
**  of  my  favourites,  my  ruinous  amufements,- 
^^  and  my  ftill  more  ruinous  paflions,  from  the 
"  public  good,  which  never  was,  is  not,  nor  ever 
^  will  be,  as  far  as  depcndsi  upon  me  and  my  fuc- 
^'  cefibrs,  any  thing  more  than  a  decent  pre* 
"  tence.  Every  thing  I  do  is  well  done,  you 
"  may  either  believe  or  not,  as  you  choofe,  but 

««  you 
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-•  *L**  ''.  "  you  maft  be  fildnr.  I  will  prove  to  yout  by 
I**  all  the  moft  txtravagant  and  atrocious  mca- 
i^*  fares,  that  I  reign  for  myfelf  alone,  and  neither 
*•  by  you>  nor  for  you.  And  if  any  one  of  yoo 
**  ibould  be  ra(h  enough  to  contradift  me,  let 
**  hinn  pcrifli  in  the  obfcurity  of  a  dungeon,  or 
*•  let  him  be  ftrangled,  that  he  may  for  ever  be 
««  deprived  of  the  powers  of  committing  a  fimi- 
.«  lar  aft  of  indifcretion ;  for  fuch  is  my  will  and 
"  pleafuTc/*  In  confequence  of"  fuch  declarati* 
ixm^^  a  man  of  genius  mufl:  be  either  filent  or  be  put 
to  death;  and  a  nation  mud  be  kept  in  a  (late  of 
l>arbarifm,  with  fefpeft  to  their  religion,thcir  laws» 
iheir  morals,  and  their  government,  and  in  the  ig* 
.ju>ranceof  the  moft  important  things  relative  to 
their  real  intercfts,  to  their  po.wer,  to  their  tradc^ 
to  tbcir  fplendour,  and  to  their  felicity  j  while  all 
the  nations  around  are  improving  themfelves  by  the 
fjaring  efforts,  and.  the  concurrence  of  numbers  of 
enlightened  men,  whofe  views  are  direded  to 
thofc  objcfts  alone  that  are  really  worthy  of  their 
attention.  The  reafoning  of  an  adminiftration, 
1i?hich  prohibits  information,  is  defeftive  in  every 
p^rti^cular  j  the  progrefs  of  improvement  is  not  to 
bi?  ftppt,  nor  even  to  be  checked,  without  manifeft 
4iftdvantage.  Prohibition  hath  no  other  effeft 
tbw  to  irritate  men,  and  to  infpire  them  with  an 
idea  of  rebellion,  and  to  give  to  all  their  writings 
4  libellous  tendency.  It  is  doing  too  much  ho- 
nour to  innocent  fubjefts,  to  be  alarmed  at  a 
few  pages  of  writing,  when  two  hundred  thoufand 
ilffaffins  are  ready  to  execute  the  orders  of  go- 
Viprnqicnr. 

Ekcland 
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England  teems  daily  with  numberlefs  produc-  *  ^^  * 
tions  of  the  prefs,  in  which  all  the  concerns  of  the 
nation  are  treated  with  freedom.  Among  thefe 
writings  fomc  are  judicious,  written  by  men  of 
underftanding,  or  citizens  well  informed  and  zea« 
lous  for  the  public  good.  Their  advice  contri^ 
butes  to  difcover  to  the  public  their  true  interefts, 
and  to  afllft  the  operations  of  government.  Few 
ufeful  regulations  of  internal  oeconomyare  adopt- 
ed in  the  ftate,  that  have  not  firft  been  pointed 
out,  modelled,  or  improved  in  fome  of  thefe 
writings.  Unhappy  are  the  people  who  arc  de- 
prived of  fuch  an  advantage. 

'  But  it  may  be  faid,   that  among  the  few 
^  fenfible  men  who  fcrve  to  enlighten  their  coun* 

*  try,  numbers  are  to  be  met  with,'who  either  from 

*  a  difguft  to  thofe  in  power,   or  from  a  dcfire  of 

*  falling  in  with  the  tafte  of  the  people,  or  from 

*  fome  perfonal  motives,  delight  in  fomenting  a 

*  fpiritof  diffention  and  difcontent.     The  means 
^  generally  made  ufe  of  for  this  purpofe,  are  ta* 

*  heighten  the  prctenfions  of  their  country  beyond 
^  their  juft  and  legal  bounds,  and  to  make  the  peo- 

*  pie  confider  the  fmalleft  precautions  taken  by 
*.  other  powers  for  the  prefervation  of  their  pof- 

*  feffions,  as vifibleincroachments.     Thefe exag- 
^  gerations,   equally  partial  and  falfe,  eftabliflv 

*  prejudices,  the  effefts  of  which  occafion  the  ha* 

*  tion  to  be  conftantly  at  war  with  it's  neighbours. 

*  If  government,  from  a  defire  of  prefer ving*  the 

*  balance  of  juftice   between    itfelf    and  ^thep 
^  powers,  ftiouJd  ■  refufe  to  yield  to  popular  pre- 

*  judiccs. 
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'  jddiccs^  it  fihds  itfelf,  at  length,  compelled  to 
*  it/ 

The  liberty  of  the  prefs  is  undoubtedly  attend* 
cd  with  thefc  inconveniencies ;  but  they  are  fo 
trifling,  and  fo  tranfient,  when  compared  with 
the  advantages  rcfulting  from  it,  that  they  do 
not  dcferve  our  notice.  The  queftion  is  reduced 
to  this:  hit  beiiertbat  a  people  Jhould  be  in  a  perpetual 
ft  ate  offtupidiiyy  than  that  they  Jhould  be  fomeiimes^ 
iwbuknt  f  Sovereigns,  if  ye  mean  to  be  wicked^ 
fbfffer  your  pieople  to  write  j  you  will  find  men 
corrupt  enough  to  fcrve  you  according  to  your 
evil  defiresi  and  who  will  improve  you  in  the 
art  of  a  Tiberius,  If  ye  mean  to  be  good,  permit 
them  alfo  to  write^i  you  will  find  fome  honeft 
men  who  will  improve  you  in  i\\t  art  of  a  Tra-^ 
Jan«  How  many)  things  arc  ye  ftill  ignorant  of; 
before  ye  can  become  great,  either  in  good  or  in 
evil. 

The  mob  of  London,  the  moll  contemptible 
of  any  in  the  univerfe,  as  the  people  of  England 
confidered  in  a  political  view,  arc  the  firfl:  people^ 
in  the  world  j  abeftted  by  twenty  thoufand  young 
men,  the  fons  of  diftinguilhed  merchants,  befec 
the  parliament  houfe  with  clamours  and  threats, 
and  influence  it's  deliberations.  Such  tumults  are 
frequently  excittd  by  a  party  in  the  parliamenc 
itfelf.  Thefe  defpicable  men,  <>ncerou2ed,  revile 
the  mbft  refpedable  citizen,  wh6  hath  incurred 
thtir.  difpleafirrc*,-^  and  been  rendered  fufpicious  to 
t{iem;  they  ffct  fire  to  his  houfe,  and  fcahdaloufly 
iftfult  the  moH  facred  characters.  The  tumult  can' 

never 
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never  be  appe^«:4>  unlefs  they  force  the  miniftry 
to  yield  to  their  fury.  This  indirefi^  though  con- 
tinual influence  of  commerce  upon  the  public 
meafuresj  was,  perhaps,  never  fo  fenlibly  felt  as 
at  the  period  we  are  fpeaking  of. 

England  began  the  war  with  much  fuperior 
advantages.  She  had  a  great  number  of  faiiors 
on  foot.  Her  magazines  were  filled  with  warlike 
ftores,  a^d  her  dock-yards  were  in  the  moft  Sou- 
irjihing  condition.  Her  fleets  were  all  manned 
an<i  ready  for  fervice,  and  commanded  by.experi- 
4?n,ced  officers,  who  waited  only  for  orders  to  fet 
fail,  and  to  fpread  the  terror  and  glory  of  her  flag 
to  the  extremities  of  the  world.  Walpole,  by  ne- 
glecting fuch  great  advantages,  muft  not  be  cen- 
ibred  ^  b^yiog:  betrayed  Kis  country.  In  this 
particular  he  J8  above  fufpicion>.fince  he  was  ne*« 
vereven  accuied^of  cort*uption,  in  a  country  where 
fijch  charges  have  been  often  made  without  being 
beljevqd.  His  conduct,  however,  was  not  entirely 
irrej>rQ?^hable.  The  apprehenfion  he  was  under 
Qf  involving  himfelf^in  difficulties  that  might  en- 
danger his  adminiflration  j  the  neceffity  he  found 
of  applying  thofe  treafures  in  military  operations, 
tbat  he  had  am^flfed  to  bribe  and  fecure  to  hamlclf 
a  party,  join,ed.  to  'that  of  impofing  new  taxes,., 
which  .muft  ne^eflTariiy  raife  to  the  higheft  degree  ^ 
the  averfion  tt^  had  i:!een  en.tgr$«Afie4  both  for  his 
perfpn  an^.  pri:iiciple8:.allthefe^.^and'/oaie4fthj&i^' 
crrcun^fta^cesj  occafi(>ned,aci..irrefQlu(iot)  in  Im 
condu^  that  was  attended,  whji  the  moft  fatal 

qpniequenq^*  He  loft  timej,  which  is  o^the  utmo^ 

\  importance 
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BOOK  innpprcance  in  every  expedicioni  but  p^ticularl/ 
decifive  in  all  naval  operations. 

The  fleet  that  Vernon  cooimaoded^  after  hav-» 
ing  deftroyed  Porto-Bello>  waa  unfuccefsful  at 
Carthagena>  rather  from  the  badnefs  of  the  cli* 
mate^  and  the  mifunderftanding  and  inexperience 
of  the  officers^  than  from  the  valour  of  the  gar-« 
rifon.  Anfon's  fleet  was  lofl:  at  the  doubling  of 
Cape  Horn,  which  fome  months  fooner  might 
have  been  performed  without  danger.  If  we  were 
to  judge  of  what  he  might  have  done  with  his 
whole  fquadron,  from  what  he  actually  performed 
with  a  Angle  fhip^  it  is  not  improbable  but  that 
he  would  at  lead  have  (haken  the  empire  of  the 
Spaniards  in  the  South  Sea.  A  Settlement  that 
was  attempted  in  the  ifland~  of  Cuba  was  not 
profperous.  Thofe  who  intended  building  a  city 
there,  all  died.  General  Oglethorpe,  after  hav- 
ing opened  the  trenches  for  thirty-eight  days,  was 
forceS  to  raife  the  fiegc  of  fort  St.  Auflin  in  Flo- 
rida, vigoroufly  defended  by  Manuel  Montiano, 
who  had  been  allowed  time  enough  to  prepare 
himfelf  againft  the  attack. 

Though  the  firft  efforts  of  the  Englifli  againft 
Spani(h  America  were  not  fuccefsful,  yet  the 
alarm  was  nbt  appeafed.  The  navy,  the  cha- 
raftcr,  and  government  of  the  Englifh^  were  three 
great  refources  tbsy  had  ftill  left,  fufficient  to  make 
the  Spaniards  tremble.  Iii  vain  did  France  unite 
her  naval  powers,  to  a£l  in  conjunftion  with  thofe 
of  Spain.  This  confederacy  neither  checked  the 
intrepidity  of  the  common  enemy,  nor  animatad 
the  minds  of  fuch  as  were  overwhelmed  with  fear. 

Fortunately 
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fortunately  for  both  nations,  as  well  as  for  Am**  *  ^^^  ^ 
rica,  the  death  of  the  ennperor  Charles  the  Vlth 
had  kindled  in  Europe  ah  obftinate  war^  in  which 
the  Britift)  troops  were  detained,  to  fupport  an  in-* 
Wreft  that  was  extremely  doubtful.  The  hoftili- 
ties>  commenced  in  diftant  countries  with  fuch 
gre^t  preparations,  terminated  at  laflr  infenlibly  in 
m  few  piracies,  that  were  committed  on  both  lidesi 
.Xhe  moil  remarkable  event  that  happened  at  that 
timei  was  the  taking  of  Cape-^Breton,  which  ex- 
pofcd  the  fiflicry,  commerce,  and  colonies  of 
France,  to  the  grcateft  dangers.*  This  valuable 
poffeflion  was  reftored  to  the  French  at  the  peace  j 
but  the  treaty  that  gave  it  upi  was  not  lefs  the  ob- 
ject of  Cenfurc* 

The  French,  ever  influenced  by  a  fpifit  of  chi- 
valry, that  hath  fo  long  been  the  dazzling  folly  of* 
all  £urope,  imagine  the  facrifice  of  their  lives  fiif^ 
ficiently  compenfatedi  if  it  hath  contributed  to  ex* 
tend  the  frontiers  of  their  country  j  that  is  to  fay^ 
3*rheft  they  have  cotnpelled  their  prince  to  the  ne- 
ceflity  of  governing  them  with  lefs  attention  ^nd 
equity  than  he  did  before;  but  if  their  territory 
remains  the  fame  as  it  was  before  the  war,  they 
then  think  their  honour  is  loft*  This  rage  for 
conqueft,  excufable  indeed  in  a  barbarous  age^ 
but  which  mote  enlightened  ones  fliould  never  be 
reproached  with,  threw  difgrace  on  the  peace  of* 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  which  reftored  to  Auftria  all  the 
places  that  had  been  taken  from  her.  The  na- 
tion, 't0o  trifling  and  capricious  to  attend  to  po- 
iiticaKdilcuffeons,  could  not  be  convinced,  that  by 
forming  any  kind  of  eftablifhment  for  the  tn-» 
-^    Vol.  V*  H-  fanJ 
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B  o^o  K  f^j^j.  Dq^  Philip^  an  alliance  with  Spain  was  cffcci-* 
tually  fecured  j  that  fhe  hcrfcif  was  thereby  en- 
gaged to  adjuft>  with  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  fomc 
interefts  of  the  greateft  importance  j  that  by  be-? 
coming  guarantees  to  the  king  of  Pruflia  for  Silc- 
fia,  two  rival  powers  would,  in  confequenceof  fuch 
an  arrangement,  be  formed  in  Germany;  to  pro- 
duce which  happy  efFed  had  been  the  labour  and 
care  of  two  centuries :  that  by  reftoring  Friburg, 
and  thofe  towns  in  Flanders  that  had  been  de-^ 
ftroyed,  they  would  be  eafily  retaken,  if  war 
ihould  again  be  declared  and  carried  on  with  vir 
gour :  befides,  that  the  number  of  land  forces 
might  always  be  very  eafily  diminiflied  of  fifty* 
thoufand  men,  and  the  favii%  which  fuch  a  re- 
dudion  would  produce,  might  and  ought  to  have 
been  employed  in  increafing  the  navy* 

If,  therefore,  the  French  nation  had  not  even 
been  obliged  to  attend  to  the  management  of  it*s 
affairs  at  home,  which  were  then  in  a  very  alarm* 
ing  ftate  -,.  if  her  credit  and  commerce  had  noc 
been  entirely  ruined  ;  if  fame  of  her  moft  coo(i-» 
derable  provinces  had  not  been  in  the  greateft  dif- 
trefs  i  if  ihe  had  not  loft  the  key  of  Canada ;  if  her 
colonies  had  not  been  threatened  with  certain  and 
immediate  invafion  ;  if  her  navy  had  not  been  fo 
entirely  deftroyed,  as  fcarcely  to  have  a  (hip  left 
CO  fend  into  the  New  World  i  and  if  Spain  had  noc 
been  upon  the  point  of  concluding  a  feparate  trear- 
ty  with  England :  independent  of  all  thefe  cir- 
cumftances,  yet  the  peace,  that  was  th?n  made^ 
would  have  deferved  the  approbation  of  the  moft 
fenfible  and  judicious  men. 
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'  The  cafe  with  which  Marfhal  Saxe  couJd  pcnc-  ^  ^^^  ^ 
trate  into  the  internal  provinces  of  the  Nether- 
lands, was  an  objcdt  that  particularly  attraftcd 
the  Frrtich.  It  will  readily  be  allowed,  that  no- 
thing fcemed  impoffible  to  the  vidorious  arms  of 
Lewis  XV. ;  but  it  may  be  thought  paradoxical 
to  affert,  that  the  Englifh  were  extremely  defirous 
of  feeing  the  Dutch  fubdued.  If  the  republic^ 
which  could  not  poflibly  feparate  itfclf  from  it^s 
allies,  had  been  conquered,  it's  inhabitants, 
filled  as  they  were  with  ancient  as  well  as  prefcnt 
prejudices  againft  the  government,  laws,  man- 
ners and  religion  of  their  conqueror,  would  hardly 
have  fubmitted  to  his  dominion.  Would  they  not 
certainly  have  conveyed  their  people,  their  ftock, 
and  their  induftry  to  Great  Britain  ?  And  can 
there  be  the  leaft  doubt  whether  fuch  confiderable 
advantages  would  not  have  been  infinitely  more 
valuable  to  the  Englifh,  than  an  alliance  with 
the  Dutch  ? 

To  this  obfervation  let  us  venture  to  add  an- 
other, which  though  not  attended  to  before,  will, 
perhaps,  not  feem  lefs  evident.  The  court  of 
Vienna  hath  been  thought  either  very  fortunate, 
or  very  Ikilful,  in  having  been  able,  by  the 
means  of  negociations,  to  wreft  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  French  thofe  places  which  had  been  taken 
from  them  during  the  war.  But  would  they  not 
have  been  more  fortunate,  or  more  ikilful,  had 
they  fufFered  their  enemy  to  keep  part  of  the  cpn- 
quefts  they  had  obtained  ?  The  period  is  now 
pafled,  when  the  houfe  of  Auftria  was  equal,  or 
perhaps  fupcrior  in  ftrength  to  the    houfe  of 
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B  o  o  K  Bourbon.  Policy,  therefore,  (hould  have  en- 
gaged  her  to  intereft  other  powers  in  her  fortune, 
even  from  the  loffes  (he-  had  fuftained^  This  might 
have  been  efFefted  by  facrificing  fomething,  ap- 
parently, at  leaft,  to  France.  Europe,  alarmed 
at  the  increafing  power  of  this  monarchy,  which 
is  naturally  an  objedt  of  hatred,  envy  and  fear, 
would  have  renewed  that  fpirit  of  animofity  that 
had  been  fwor'n  againft  Lewis  XIV,  5  and  more 
formidable  leagues  would  neceffarily  have  been 
formed  in  confequencc  of  fuch  fentiments.  Thia 
general  difpofition  of  the  people  was  more  likely 
to  have  recovered  the  greatnefs  of  the  new  houfe 
of  Auftria,  than  the  re-acqui(ition  of  a  diftant  and 
limited  territory,  always  open  to  an  attack. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  French  ple- 

fiipotentiary  who  managed  the  negociation,  as 
well  as  the  minifter  who  direfted  it,  would  have 
fcen  through  the  artifice.  We  do  not  even  fcru- 
ple  to  affert,  that  neither  of  thefe'ftatefmen  had 
any  view  of  extending  the  French  dominions.  Bur. 
would  they  have  found  the  fame  penetration  to 
unravel  political  defigns  in  the  council,  to  which 
they  were  refponfible  for  their  condqft  ?  This  is 
a  point  we  cannot  prefume  to  determine.  All  go* 
vernments  are  generally  inclined  to  extend  their 
territories  i  and  that  of  France  is,  from  it's  conlli-r 
tution,  equally  fo. 

But  whatever  truth  there  may  be  in  thefc  re- 
fleftions,  it  muft  be  allowed,  that  the  expeftations 
of  the  two  French  miniflrers,  who  fettled  the  peace, 
were  difappointed.  The  principal  objeft  they  had 
in  view  was  the  prefervation  of  the  colonies,  that 
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had  been  threatened  by  the  enemy.  But  as  foon  *  ^^  ^ 
as  the  danger  was  over,  this  unbounded  fource  of  ^  y  ■  '^ 
opulence  was  neglefted.  France  kept  on  foot  a 
large  body  of  troops,  retained  in  her  pay  a  great 
part  of  Germany,  and  afted  in  the  fame  manner 
as  if  another  Charles  V.  had  threatened  her 
frontiers^  or  another  Philip  II.  could  have  throw'n 
the  internal  parts  of  the  kingdom  into  con-* 
fufion  by  his  intrigues.  She  was  not  fenfible  that 
her  fuperiority  upon  the  continent  was  acknow- 
leged,  that  no  fingle  power  could  venture  to  at- 
tack her ;  and  that  the  event  of  the  laft  war,  and 
the  arrangements  fettled  by  the  laft  peace,  had 
rendered  the  union  of  feveral  powers  againft  her 
impoQible.  A  number  of  apprehenfions,  equally 
weak  and  trifling,  difturbed  her  tranquillity.  Her 
prejudices  prevented  her  from  perceiving  that  Qio 
had  only  one  eneitjy  really  dcferving  her  attention, 
and  that  this  enemy  could  only  be  reftrained  by  a 
confiderable  fleet/ 

The  EngHfli,  more  inclined  to  envy  the  pro-* 
Iperity  of  others  than  to  enjoy  their  own,  are  not 
cxnly  defirous  of  becoming  rich,  but  of  being  ex* 
cluflvely  fb.  Their  ambition  is  gain,  as  that  of 
the  Romans  was  empire.  They  do  riot  properly 
feck  to  extend  their  dominion,  but  their  colo*- 
nies.  Commerce  is  the  fole  objcft  of  all  the  wars 
they  are  engaged  in,  and  thedefire  of  engroflTmg 
it  all  to  themfclves,  hath  made  them  perfornft 
niany  great  actions,  and  comoHt  the  moft  flagrant 
afts  of  injuftice,  and  obliges  them  to  perfevere  it% 
the  fame  cofnduft.  Will  the  nations  never  be 
tired  of  that  fpecies  of  tyranny  which  fets  them  at 
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®  ^xf  ^  defiance,  and  degrades  them  ?  Will  they  perpe- 
tually continue  in  that  ftate  of  weaknefs,  which 
compels  them  to  fubmit  to  a  defpotifm  they 
would  be  very  defirous  of  annihilating  ?  If  they 
Ihould  ever  form  an  alliance  among  themfelvcs, 
how  could  one  fingle  power  be  able  to  refift 
them,  unlefs  deftiny  were  always  in  it's  favour, 
which  it  would  be  very  imprudent  to  depend 
upon  ?  Who  is  it  that  hath  infured  eternal  pro- 
fperity  to  the  Englifli  ?  and  if  it  could  be  infured 
tO'  them,  would  it  not  be  too  dearly  purchafed  by 
the  lofs  of  a  tranquillity  which  they  could  never 
enjoy  ?  and  would  they  not  be  too  fevcrely  pu- 
ja-i(hed  for  it,  by  the  alarms  of  a  fpirit  of  jealoufy, 
which  ever  obliges  them  io  keep  an  anxious  and 
watchful  eye  upon  the  flighteft  movements  of  the 
other  powers?  Is  it  very  glorious;  is  it  very 
pleafing ;  is  it  very  advantageous  j  and  is  it  very 
fafe,  for  one  nation  to  reign  in  the  midft  of 
others,  as  a  Sultan  in  the  midft  of  his  flavcs  ? 
Will  a  dangeroqs  increafe  of  outward  enmity  be 
fufiiciently  compenfated  by  the  baneful  increafe 
of  inward  opulence  ?  Englifhmen,  avidity  knows 
no  bopnds  j  but  patience  hath  it's  end,  which  is 
almoft  always  fatal  to  tbofe  who  urge  it  to  that 
extreme,  But  the  paffion  for  trade  exerts  fuch 
influence  over. you,  that  even  your  philofophers 
are  governed  by  it.  The  cplebratcd  Mr.  Boyle 
iufcd  to  fay,  that  it;  would  be  a  commendable 
^ftion  to  preach  Chriftianity  to  the  fayages  j  bc- 
caufe,  were  th?y  to  know  only  fo  much  of  it  as 
would  convince  them  of  their  obligation  to  wear 
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dothcs,  it  would  prove  of  great  fcrvicc  to  the  En*  ^  ^^  ^ 
glifh  manufadures.  \,,m,^0mmj 

A  SYSTEM  of  this  nature,  which  the  En&:li(h  Aajcnca 
have  fcarce  ever  loft  fight  of,  difcovcrcd  itfelf  wfeof 
more  openly  in  .755,  than  u  had  ever  doac  be-  -r" 
fore.     The    rapid   improvements    made    in  the 
French  colonics  fu^prifed  every  attentive  .mind» 
and   awakened    the   jealoufy    of   the    Englilh, 
Afliamed,  however,  to  let  it  appear  at  firft,  they 
concealed  it  for  fome  time  under  myftericus  dif- 
guifes ;  and  a  people  who  have  pride  or  modefty 
enough  to  term  ncgociationa  the  artillery  of  their 
enemies^  did  not  fcruple  to  employ  all  the  wind- 
ings and  artifices  of  the  moft  infidious  policy, 

Francb,  alarmed  at  the  confufed  ftate  of  her 
finances,  intimidated  by  the  fmall  number  of  her  . 

(hips,  and  the  inexperience  of  her  admirals  j  fcr 
duced  by  a  love  of  cafe,  pleafure  and  tranquillity, 
favoured  the  attempts  that  were  made  to  deceive 
her.  In.  vain  did  fome  able  ftatefmen  continually 
urge,  that  preat  Britain  was  and  ought  to  be  de- 
firous  of  a  war^  and  that  fhe  was  compelled  to  be- 
gin it,  before  the  naval  eftablifhment  of  her  rival 
had  attained  to  the  f^^mt  degree  of  perfe6tion  as 
her  trading  navy.  Thefe  caufes  of  apprehenfion 
feemed  abfurd  in  a  country  where  trade  had  been 
hitherto  carried  on  by  a  fpirit  of  imitation  onlyj 
where  it  had  been  fhackled  by  every  fpecies  of 
reftraint,  ^nd  always  facrificed  to  finance  i  where 
it  had  never  met  with  any  real  encouragement^ 
and  where  men  knew  not,  perhaps,  that  they 
were  in  pofleflion  of  the  moft  valuable  and  richeft 
^oipn)erce  ii^  the  world.    A  nation,  that  was  in- 
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^  ^x?  ^  dcbtcd  to  nature  for  a  moft  C3;cellent  fail  j  to 
chance  for  her  colonies  5  to  ?he  vivacity  and  pli-t 
ancy  of  her  difpofition,  for  a  tafte  in  thofc  arts 
which  vary  and  increafe  the  enjoyments  of  life  5  to 
her  conquefts  and  her  literary  merits  and  even  tq 
the  dffperfion  of  the  Proteftants  (he  had  unforty- 
pately  loft^  for  the  dcfire  excited  in  other  coun- 
tries of  imitating  her:  this  nation,  that  would 
be  too  happy,  were  |he  permitted  to  enjoy  her 
happinefs,  would  not  perceive  that  ftie  might  be 
deprived  of  fome  of  thefe  advantages,  and  infen- 
^bly  fell  a  Sacrifice  to  thofe  arts  employed  to  Jul! 
her  into  fecurity.  When  the  Englifh  thought 
there  was  no  further  occafion  to  diflenhblej  they 
commenced  hoftilities,  without  haying  previoufly 
paid  any  attention  to  thofe  formalities  that  are  iri 
\i{e  among  civilised  people. 

prn  the  nation,  which  is  reckoned  fa  proud^ 
fo  humane,  and  fo  prudent,  refleft  upon  what  ' 
was.  doing  ?  Jt  reduced  the  moft  facred  conven- 
tions of  nations  among  themfelves,  to  the  arti- 
fices of  a  perfidious  policy;  it  freed  them  from 
the  common  tie  that  ~connefts  thern,  by  dif- 
Carding  the  chimerical  idea  of  the  right  of  na- 
tions. Pid  thefe  people  perceive,  that  they  were 
fixing  a  conftant  ftatc  pf  warj  that  they  were 
making  peace  a  time  of  apprehenfion  only  j  that 
they  were  introducing  on  the  globe  nothing  but 
a  falfe  and  deceitful  fecurity  ^  that  foVereigna 
were  becoming  fo,  many  wolves  ready  to  devour 
each  other  5  that  the  empire  of  difcwd  waa  be- 
coming unbounded!  that  the  moft  cru^l  and 
^ppfl:  juft   r?pri?als  were  authori?edi    and  that 
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arms  were  no  longer  to  be  hid  afidc  ?  At  that  ^  9^^  ^ 
time  there  was  a  half  Themiftoclcs  in  the  mi- 
niftryj  but  there  was  not  one  Ariftides  in  all 
Great  Britain ;  fince,  far  from  exclaiming,  in 
itniration  of  the  Athenians,  who  were  not  them- 
felvcs  the  moft  fcrupulous  men  among  the 
Greeks :  Tbe  thing  is  ufefuU  hut  it  is  not  boneft ;  let 
it  be  mmlioned  np  more :  the  Engliih,  on  the 
contrary,  congratulated  rhemfelves  upon  an  ig* 
nominious  adt,  againfl:  which  the  voice  of  all 
Europe  was  raifed  with  indignation.  Afts  of 
hoftility,  without  a  declaration  of  war,  when 
there  is  even  no  treaty  of  peace  fubfifting,  is  the 
proceeding  of  barbarians.  Hoftilities,  againfl: 
the  faith  of  treaties,  but  preceded  by  a  declara- 
tion of  war,  by  what  pretence  foever  it  may  be 
palliated,  would  be  a  difgufting  aft  of  inju* 
ftice,  if  the  habit  of  it  had  not  been  frequent, 
and  if  the  fhame  of  it  did  not  light  upon  almoft 
^11  the  powers.  Hofl;ilities,  without  a  declaration 
of  war,  againft  a  neighbouring  people,  who  are 
quietly  repofing  themfelves  upon  the  faith  of 
treaties,  upon  the  right  of  nations,  upon  a  reci-. 
procal  intercourfe  of  good-will,  upon  civilized 
manners,  upon  the  fame  God,  upon  the  fame 
worfhip,  upon  the  reciprocal  refidence  and  pro- 
teftion  granted  to  the  citizens  of  both  nations  ia 
their  refpcftive  countries :  fuch  hoftilities  are  a. 
crime,  which,  in  every  fociety,  would  be  treated 
as  murder  on  the  highway ;  and  if  there  were  any 
exprefs  code  againfl:  it,  as  there  is  a  tacit  one, 
formed  and  fubfcribed  to  between  all  nations, 
fft  Ihould    the|i  rea4  th^  followijpg  fcntence: 
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®  ^X^  ^     ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  UNITE  AGAINST    TH5  f RAITOR,    ANQ 
LET  HIM    BE    EXTERMINATED    FROM    THE  FACE  OF 

THE  EARTH.  The  nation  that  comn^its  fych  at 
crime,  purfues  it's  intcreft  with  unbounded  and 
ftamelefs  jcaloufyj  it  (hews  that  it  is  dcftitute 
of  equity  and  honour;  that  it  defpifes  equally 
the  judgment  of  the  prefent  time,  and  the  cen- 
fure  of  pofterity ;  and  that  it  hath  mQ£6,  regard, 
for  it's  exiftence  among  nations,  than  for-  the. 
colours  it  will  be  painted  in,  in  their  hiftory. ,  If 
it  be  the  ftrongeft,  it  is.  a  mean  tyrant ;  it  is  a. 
lion,  which  debafes  itfelf  to  ad  the  abjeft  part 
of  a  fox.  If  it  be  the  weakeft,  and  be  ^pprer 
henfivc  for  itfelf,  it  may,  perhaps,  belefs  odious^^ 
but  it  is  equity  bafc..  How  much  more  noble^. 
and  how  much  morp  advantageous,  was  the  cuf- 
tom  of  the  Roman  people !  Let  us  open,  as  they 
<Jid,  the  gates  of  our  temples;  let  an  ambaflador 
be  fcnt  to  the  enemy's  frontiers,  and  there  let  him 
declare  war,  by  (baking  the  Ikirts  of  his  gar-* 
ments,  at  the  found  of  the  trun>pet  of  the  herald 
uhat  attends  him.  Let  us  not  maffacrc  an  enemy 
that  Ileeps.  If  we  dip  our  hand  into  the  blood 
^f  him  who  thinks  himfelf  our  friend,  the  ftain 
of  it  will  never  be  wiped  off.  It  will  always 
ijall  to  niind  the  Macbeth  of  the  poet. 

Thouoh  a  declaration  of  war  were  only  a  mere 
fercmony  between  nations,  which  feem  to  be  bound 
by  no  ties  as  foon  as  they  intend  to  maflfacre  one 
soother;  yet.  it  is  very  evident,  t}iat  the  Britifl^ 
painiftry  were  mor^  than  doubtful  of  the  injuftice 
of  their  conduct*  The, timidity  of  their  meafures, 
the  perplexity  of  their  operations,  th^  prevarir 
.    .  eating 
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eating  modes  of  juftification  they  adopted^  and  ^  ^^  ^ 
the  influence  they  in  vain  exerted  to  make  par*  u^m^m^^^ 
liament  approve  fo  fcandalous  a  violation  ;  thefc^ 
with  feveral  other  circumftances,  plainly  difco- 
vcred  the  guile  of  their  proceeding.  If  thofe 
weak  minifters  of  fo  great  a  power  had  been  as 
bold  in  committing  crimesy  as  they  appeared 
regardlefs  of  the  laws  of  virtue,  they  would  have 
formed  a  projcfl:  of  the  moft  cxtenfivc  nature* 
When  they  unjuftly  gave  orders  to  attack  all  the 
French  (hips  upon  the  northern  coafl  of  America^ 
they  would  have  extended  thefe  orders  to  every 
fca.  The  ruin  of  the  only  power  that  was  ca- 
pable of  making  any  refiftance,  would  have  been 
the  neccflary  confequence  of  fuch  a  ftrong  con- 
federacy. It's  fall  would  have  intimidated  all 
other  nations,  and  wherever  the  Englilh  flag  had 
appeared,  it  would  have  commanded  obedience 
in  every  quarter  of  the  world.  A  fuccefs  fo  re- 
iparkable  and  decifive  would  have  made  the 
multitude  overlook  the  violation  of  public  right, 
would  have  juftiHed  it  to  the  political  world,  and 
the  remonftrances  of  the  wife  would  have  been 
loik  in  the  clamours  of  tl^e  ignorant  and  ambi«« 
tious. 

A  TiMip,    but  equally  uniuftifiablc  conduA,  Tbcbegm.^ 
was  attended  with  very  contrary  effects.    >he  war  ii  unfa* 
council  of  George  II.  was  hated^  as  well  as  dc-  the  Engua. 
Ipifed,  over  all  Europe;    apd  th?  events  cor- 
refponded  to  thefe  fentiments.     France^  though 
Tinexpefledly  attacked,  was  vidtorious  in  Canada, 
gained  conOderable  advantages  by  fea,  took  Mi* 
pqrca^t  and  threatepei^  lx)nd9n  itfelf*    Her  riys^l 
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B  o  o  K  yi^as  then  fenfible  of  the  truth  of  what  men  of  un- 
dcrftanding  had  long  fince  obfervcd  in  England, 
that  the  French  united  the  greateft  contrarieties 
in  their  charader  j  that  they  blended  virtues  and 
vices,  marks  of  weaknefs  and  (Irength  that  had 
always  been  thought  inconfiftent  with  each  other  j 
that  they  were  brave,  though  effeminate ;  equally 
addided  to  pleafure  and  glory ;  ferious  tn  trifles^ 
and  trifling  in  matters  of  importance}  ever  dif- 
pofed  to  war,  and  ready  to  attack :  in  a  word, 
mere  children,  fuffering  chemfelves,  as  the  Athe- 
nians of  old,  to  be  difquieted  and  moved  to  anger 
for  real  or  imaginary  intereftsj  fond  of  enter^* 
prize  and  adion,  ready  to  follow  any  guide,  and 
comforted  in  the  greateft  misfortunes  with  the 
moft  trifling  fucceli.  The  Englifli,  who,  ac- 
cording to  a  vulgar,  though  ftrong.  expreffion  of 
Swift's,  zr€  always  in  the  cellar  or  in  the  garret j 
and  know  no  medium,  began  then  to  be  too 
much  afraid  of  a  nation  that  they  h^d  unjuftly 
defpifcd,  A  fpirit  of  defpondency  fucceeded  to 
that  of  prefumption. 

The  nation,  corrupted  by  the  too  great  con-» 
fidence  it  had  placed  in  it's  opulence;  humbled 
by  the  introduftion  of  foreign  troops^  and  by  the 
moral  charafter  and  inability  of  it's  governors ; 
weakened  too  by  the  collifion  of  faftionsj  which 
keep  up  an  exertion  of  ftrength  among  a  free 
people  in  trmes  of  peace,  but  which  dcftroy  riieir 
power  in  times  of  war:  the  nation,  difgracedj^ 
aftonilhed,  and  uncertain  what  meafures  to  pur- 
fuej  equally  fenfible  of  the  diftrefles  it  had  aU 
ready  been  expofed  to,  as  of  thofe  it  forefaw,, 

was 
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was  incapable  of  exerting  itfelf  to  avenge  theone>  ^  ^^  ^ 
or  prevent  the  other.  All  zeal  for  the  common 
caufe  was  confined  to  the  granting  of  immenfe  fup- 
plies.  That  the  coward  is  fooner  difpofed  to  part 
with  his  money  than  the  brave  man>  in  order  to 
ward  off*  danger;  and  that  the  prefent  critical 
Situation  of  affairs  required  them  not  to  confider 
who  ihould  pay>  but  who  (hould  ftand  forward  to 
fight;  thefe  were  truths^  which^  at  that  tirne^ 
feemed  to  have  been  forgotten. 

The  French,  on  their  part,  were  dazzled  with 
fbme  inftances  of  fuccefs  that  were  of  no  confe- 
quence.  Prefuming,  that  the  furprife  then*  ene- 
mies had  been  throw'n  into,  was  a  proof  of  their 
wcaknefs,  they  involved  themfelves  further  than 
was  confiftent  with  their  intereft,  in  the  difturb- 
ances  which  then  began  to  divide  the  German 
powers. 

A  SYSTEM,  which,  if  unfucccfsful,  mufl:  have 
been  attended  with  the  grcateft  difgracc,  and  if 
fortunate,  mud  have  been  deftruftive  in  the  end, 
fcrved  to  confound  them.  Their  levity  made 
thpm  forget,  that  a  few  months  before  they  had 
applauded  the  wife  and  enlightened  ftatefman, 
who,  being  defirous  to  avoid  a  land  war,  which 
fome  minifters  were  willing  to  enter  into,  from 
their  dcfpairing  of  fuccefs  at  fca,  had,  with  the  vi- 
vacity and  confidence  peculiar  to  genius,  addrcffcd 
bimfelf  to  them  in  the  following  words :  Gentlemen'^ 
^d  he,  let  us  ally  who  are  here  prefent  in  council 
go  out^  -With  torches  in  cur  hands ^  and  fetfire  to  all 
mer  ftnpy  if  they  are  ufelefs  to  our  defence^  and  are 
mlj  conducive  to  make  our  enemies  infult  us.     This 

political 
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B  o  o  K  political  infatuation  threw  them  into  the  greateft 
difficulties.  Errors  of  the  cabinet  were  followed 
by  military  faults.  The  management  of  the  army 
was  fubjefted  to  the  intrigues  of  the  court.  A 
feries  of  bad  fuccefs  was  the  confequence  of -a  per- 
petual change  of  commanders.  This  light  and 
fuperficial  nation  did  not  perceive,  that  even  fup- 
pofing,  what  indeed  was  impoflible,  that  all  thofe 
who  were  fucceffively  intruded  with  the  diredtion 
of  the  military  operations,  had  really  been  men  of 
abilities,  yet  they  could  not  contend  with  advan- 
tage againft  a  man  of  genius,  affifted  by  one  of 
diftinguilhcd  capacity.  Misfortunes  made  no  al- 
teration in  the  plan  that  had  been  formed,  and  the 
changes  of  generals  were  endlefs. 

While  the  French  were  thus  deceived,  the 
Englilh,  from  a  fpirit  of  dejeftion,  were  inflamed 
with  the  utmoft  refentment :  they  changed  a  mi- 
nifter  who  had  juftly  excited  general  diflatisfaftion, ' 
and  placed  at  the  head  of  affairs  a  man  who  was 
equally  an  enemy  to  timid  meafurcs,  to  the  royal 
prerogative,  and  to  France.  Although  this  choice 
was  the  confequence  of  that  fpirit  of  party  which 
caufes  the  greateft  revolutions  in  England,  yet  it 
was  fuch  as  the  circumftances  of  the  times  requir- 
ed. William  Pitt,  had  a  foul  formed  for  great 
defigns ;  was  diftinguiflied  by  a  fpecies  of  elo- 
quence that  never  failed  to  captivate  his  hearers^ 
and  by  a  character  equally  firm  and  enterprifing. 
He  was  ambitious  to  make  his  country  rife  fupe* 
rior  to  all  others,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  raife  his 
own  fame.  His  enthufiafm  fired  a  nation,  which 
will  always  be  infpired  by  a  love  of  liberty.     The 
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admiral  who  had  fuffered  Minorca  to  be  taken,  b  o  o  ic 
was  arretted,  throw'n  into  prilbn,  accufed,  tried, 
and  fentenced  to  death.  Neither  his  rank,  abilities, 
family,  nor  friends,  could  proteft  him  from  the 
rigour  of  the  law.  His  own  (hip  was  fixed  upon 
as  the  fpot  where  the  fentence  pa0ed  upon  him  was 
CO  beput  in  execution.  All  Europe,  at  the  news 
of  this  melancholy  event,  was  ftruck  with  attoniih- 
ment,  blended  with  admiration  and  horror.  Ic 
recalled  the  memory  of  the  ancient  republics. 
The  death  of  Byng,  whether  guilty  or  riot,  pro- 
claimed} i;i  the  mott  alarming  manner  to  thole  wha 
were  employed  by  the  nation,  what  fate  they  mufl; 
CXpe£t,  if  they  betrayed  the  confidence  repofed 
in  them.  Every  man  faid  to  himfelf,  in  the  inftant 
of  battle:  It  is  on  this  field  I  muft  die,  rather  than 
with  infamy  on  a  fcaffold.  Thus  the  blood  of 
one  man>  accufed  of  cowardice,  was  productive  of 
a  fpirit  of  heroifm. 

This  fyftem  of  holding  out  an  example  of  ter- 
ror to  fubdue  the  impreflions  of  fear,  was  further 
ftrengthened .  by  an  emulation,  that  feemed  to 
promife  the  revival  of  public  fpirit.  Diffipation, 
pleafure,  indolence,  and  often  vice  and  a  cor- 
njption  of  manners,  occafion  warm  and  frequent 
connexions  in  moft  kingdoms  of  Europe.  The 
Englilh  have  lefs.  intercourfe  and  connexion 
with  ^each  other ;  they  have,  perhaps,  lefs  tafte 
for  fpcial  life  than  other  nations  s  but  the  idea. of 
apy  projeft  that  njay  be  ferviceable  to  the  ftate, 
immediately  unites  them,  and  they  feem,  as  it 
were,  animated  by  one  foul.  All  ranks,  parties, 
and  feits,.  contribute  to  infure  it's  fuccefs,  and  with 

fuch 
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B  o  o  K  fuch  liberality  as  cannot  be  paralleled  in  thiofef 
places  where  the  notion  of  a  particular  nativd 
country  does  not  prevail* 

And,  in  faft,  why  fhould  we  be  concerned  fof 
the  glory  of  a  nation,  when  we  can  cxpeft  no 
other  return  for  the  facrifices  we  make,  than  an 
increafe  of  mifery  j  when  viftories  and  defeats  are 
equally  fatal  j  viftories,  by  giving  rife  to  taxes  to 
pave  the  way  for  them  j  and  defeats,  by  occafioning 
taxes  to  repair  them  ?    If  there  were  not  fome 
little  remains  of  honour  fubfiiting  in  us,  in  fpitc 
of  all  the  efforts  that  are  made  ufe  of  to  ftlfle  it, 
and  which  proves,  that  under  vexations  of  ever/ 
kind,  the  people  ftill  retain  fome  feeling  for  the 
difgrace  of  the  nation,  they  would  be  equally  af- 
fefted  with   it*s   profperity  or  it's  misfortunes* 
"Will  they  experience  better  treatment,  whether 
the  fovereign  be  viftorious  or  conquered  j  whe- 
ther he   acquire   or    lofe  a  province  j   whethef 
trade  fhould  fall  or  profper  ?     The  zeal  of  the 
Englifh  is  more  remarkably  diftinguifhedj  whert 
the  nation  hath  placed  an  implicit  confidence  in 
the  minifter  who  hath  the  direftion  of  public  mea-* 
fures.     As  foon  as  Mr.  Pitt  was  made  prime  mi** 
^ifler,  a  marine  fociety  was  eflablifhed,  whichi 
perceiving  that  there  appeared  a  remiflhefs  in  ge- 
neral to  enter  into  the  fea  fervice,    and  difap- 
proving  the  cuftpm  of  prefling  men  into  itj  in- 
vited the  children  of  the  poorcft  clafs  in  the  three 
kingdoms    to  become  (hip  boys,  and  their  fa- 
thers failors.     They  undertook  t6  pay  the  ex- 
penccs  of  their  voyage;   to  take  care  of  them  \A 
ficknefs  -,  to  feed,  clothe,  and  furnifh  them  with 

every 
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every  thing  neceflary  to  prefcrvc  their  health  dur-  '  9^^  ^ 
kig  the  time  they  were  to  be  at  fea«  Thtf  king,  ^  ^'^  ■!# 
moved  by  this  inftanceof  patriotifm,  gave  them 
22,500  livres  *i  the  prince  of  Wales  9,000  livresf, 
and  the  princefs  of  Wales  4,500  J.  The  afters  of 
*  the  different,  theatres,  whofe  abilities  have  not 
been  treated  with  [contempt  by  this  enlightened 
nation,  afted  their  beft  plays  for  the  increafc  of 
fo  refpeclable  an  eftabli(hment.  The  theatres 
'v/ctc  never  fo  much  crowded  as  on  this  occafion* 
A  hundred  of  thefe  (hip  boys,  and  a  hundred  of 
the  failors,  clothed  from  a  zeal  that  may  truly  be 
holden  facred,  appeared  upon  the  ftage ;  a  decora- 
tion this  furcly,  not  inferior  to  that  arifing  from 
the  multitude  of  lights,  the  elegance  of  drefs,  and 
the  brilliancy  of  jewels. 

This  public  zeal  and  attachment  to  the  interefts  ^hc  Eng. 
of  the  nation,  animated  the  minds  of  all  the  Ene:-  ^**  ■** 

.  .  roufed 

lifh,  and  the  efFefts  of  it  were  difplayedin  the  from  theif 

difference  of  their  condudt.     They  ravaged  the  and  feWe 

coafts  of  their  enemies  j  beat  them  every  where  by  Jnd  Sp*nW 

feai  intercepted  their  navigation,  and  gave  a  check  AcwJnt  of 

to  all  their  forces  in  Weftphalia.     They  drove  ^^«  «"*^*' 

•  .*  '  of  thefe  ittc- 

thcm  out  of  North-America,  Africa,  and  the  ceflit, 
Eaft-Indies.  Till  Mr.  Pitt  became  minifter,  all 
the  estpeditions  of  the  nation,  made  in  dillant 
countries,  had  been  unfuccefsful,  and  muft  ne- 
ceflarily  have  been  fo,  becaufe  they  had  been  ill- 
concerted.  He,  on  the  contrary,  planned  fuch 
prudent  and  ufefuldefigns  J  his  preparations  were 
conduced  with  fo  much  forefight  and  difpatch^ 

•  937 1.  10a.  t  375 !•  t  1^7 !•  IQ«* 

.  Vol.  V,  J  hi« 
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B  o^o  R  j^jg  ni^ans  were  fo  well  adapted  to  the  ends  he 
wanted  to,obt4ini  he  made  fuch  a  prudent  choice 
of  the  pcrfons  whom  he  intruftcd  with  his  dc- 
figns;   he  eftabliihed  /uch  harmony  between  the 
land  and  fea  forces,  and  raifed  the  fpirits  of  the 
£^ngliih  to  fuch  a  height,  that  his  whole  ^mini-» 
ftration  was  a  feri^  of  conquefts.     His  mind,  ftill 
fuperior  to  his  glory,  mace  him  defpifc  the  idle 
clamours  of  thofe,  who  cenfured  what  they  called 
his  profufions.     He  ufed  to  fay  with  Philip,  father 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  That  viSlory  was  to  bepur^ 
chafed  by  money y  and  that  money  nmji  not  b€  [pared  at 
the  expence  of  viSiory. 

By  fuch  a  condud,  and  fuch  principles,  Mr. 
Pitt  had  at  all  times,  and  in  all  places,  triumphed 
over  the  French.     He  purfued  them  to  their  mod: 
valuable  iflands,  even  to  their  fugar  colonies. 
Thefc  poffeflions,  fo  juftly  prized  for  their  riches, 
were  not,  however,  better  fecured.    The  fortifica- 
^  tions  that  were  eredted  there,  were  conftrufted 
without  judgment,    and  were  falling  to  decay. 
Thefe  ruins  were  equally  dcftitute  of  defenders, 
of  arms,  and  of  ammunition.     Ever  lince  the  be- 
ginning of  hoftilities,    all   intercourfe   between 
thefe  great  fettlements  and  the  mother*country, 
had  been  at  an  end.     They  could  neither  receive 
fubfiftence  from  it,  nor  enrich  it  with  their  pro- 
duAions.     The  buildings  Ticceffary  for  the  car- 
rying on  of  agriculture,  were  a  heap  of  ruins. 
The  matters  and  the  flaves,   equally  deftitute  of 
ihe  neceffaries  of  life,  were  obliged  to  feed  upon 
the  cattle  deftined  for  the  labours  of  hufbandry. 
If  any  rapacious  navigators'  ever  reached  them,  it 

•  was 
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^as  through  fo  many  dangers,  that  the^olonifts  •  ^^  * 
/were  obliged  to  pay  for  what  they  bought  of  thefc 
traders  at  a  ycry  advanced  price^  and  to  give 
thehi  in  exchange  whatever  they  confeated  to  cake 
from  them  at  the  lowed*  Though  ithc  cplonifts 
did  nof  call  in  the  aid  of  any  foreign  power  Xfi 
their  afliftance,  yet  it  was  not  to  be  expedtcd,  thaf 
their  a,ttachments  to  their  mother-country  would  ^ 
induce  theqn  to  make  a  vigQrous  defence  agaixid 
an  enemy  that  .might  put  an  end  to  their,  difr 
treffcs* 

In  this  iituation  of  aifaks^  ted  {h\p$  of  the  line« 
fome  bonab-ketches  and  /rigatesi.  with  iiv^  tbou- 
fand  land-forcesj  failed  from  England,  and  axrivcd 
at  Guadalupe,  They  appeared  before  the  towa 
on  the  22d  of  January  ..i759>  and  the  next  day 
bombarded  the  town  of  Paffc-Terre.  If  the  be- 
fiegcrs  had  know'n  how  to  take  advantage  c>f  the 
terror  they  had  fpreadj  the  iQand  would  have 
made  a  very  ihort  refiftancer  but  the  flownefs.  ti- 
midity,  and  irrefolution  of  their  operatipns  afford- 
ed the  garrifpn  and  the  inhabitants  Icifure  to  fortify 
themfelve§  ifi  a.pafs  thi^t  vy^s  only  at  the  diftance 
of  two  leagues  frorn.the  pl^ce*  Frpm  this  fpoc 
they  flopped, the  progrcfs  of  the  enemy^  wIiq  were 
equaUy  diftr-efled  from  the  heiac  of  the.cjimate  and 
the  want  of  provifions.  The  EngUlh,  defpairing 
cf  making  themfelves  mafters  of  the  colony  on 
this  fide,  proceeded  to  attack  it  in  another  quar- 
ter, know*n  by  the  .name  of  Grande-Terre.  It 
was  defended  by  a  fort  called  Fort  Lewis,  which 
made  ftill  lefs  refiftance  than  that  of  Baffe-Terre, 
that  had  furrendered  in  four  aiid  twcoty  hour&. 
^^^  •    *  la  The 
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B  0^0  K  'pfjg  conquerors  were  again  guilty  of  the  error 
they  had  before  fallen  into,  and  fuffcred  the  fame 
inconveniencies  from  it.  The  event  of  the  expe- 
dition began  to  be  doubtful,  when  Harrington,  who 
fucceeded  to  the  command  at  the  death  of  Hop- 
-  fon,  changed  the  plan  of  operations.  He  gave 
up  the  idea  of  penetrating,  in  to  the  country,  and 
re-embarked  his  foldiers,who  fucceffively  attacked 
the  houfes  and  villages  upon  tlie  coafts.  The  ra- 
vages they  committed,  obliged  the  colonifts  to 
fubmit.  The  whole  ifland,  after  three  months 
defence,  Surrendered '  on  the  21  ft  day  of  April, 
upon  very  honourable  terms  of  capitulation. 

Thb  troops  that  had  obtained  this  victory  did 
not  engage  in  this  expedition,  till  they  had  inef- 
fedually,  threatened  Martinico.  Three  years  after. 
Great  Britain  revived  a  defign  that  had  been  too 
haftily  given  up;  but  greater  preparations  and 
more  efFcftual  means  were  employed  to  carry  it 
into  execution.  On  the  ,i6th  of  January  1762, 
eighteen  battalions,  under  the  command  of  ge- 
neral Monckton,  and  eigjiteen  fhip&of  the  line 
commanded  By  admiral  Rodney,  the  firft  fcht  from 
North  America,  and  the  latter  from  Europe,  ap- 
peared before  the  capital  of  the  ifland.  The  land- 
ing of  the  troops  the  next  day  was  foon  effefted, 
without  difficulty  and  without  lofs.  To  take 
poffetTion  of  th^  eminences  that  were  fortified  and 
defended  by  Fort  Royal,  feemed  to  be  a  matter 
not  fo  eaflly  accomplifhed.  Thefe  obftacles,  how* 
ever,  were  after  fome  warm  engagements  fur- 
mounted,  and  the  place  that  would  foon  have  been 
reduced  to  afhes  by  the  bombs,  capitulated  oh 

the 
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the  9da  of  February ;  and  the  whole  colony  did 
th^Tameon  the  13th.  It  is  probable  that  the 
profpcBity,  of  Guadalupe  under  the  Britifli  go- 
vernnient,  ,contributed  to  bring  about  this  gene- 
ra iurrcnderj  which  might,  and  ought  to  have 
been  delayed  longer.  Granada  and  th«  other 
Leeward  Iflands,  whether  fubjed,  to  France,  or 
which,  though  peopled  by*  Frenchmen,  were  neu- 
tral, furrendered  themfelves,  without  making  any 
rcfiftance...  ^  . 

!ply£N  St.  Domipgo,  the  only  .pofleffion  the 
French  ftill  retained  in  the  Archipelago  of  Ame« 
rica,  was  likely  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  £ng«^ 
lifh ',  and  it's  lofs  feemed  to  be  not  far  diftant*.  If 
it  had  not  even  been  know'n  that  t^is  was  the.firfl: 
conqu^fl:  Great  Britain  would  attempt^  yet  it  could 
not  be  fuppofed  that  it  would  efcape  it's  avidity. 
Would  this  ambitious  nation  have  checked  the  ca- 
reer  of  it's  own  fucceflfes.  fo  f^r  as  to  give  up  all 
thoughts  of  a  conqueft  that  would  have  com* 
pleted  it's  profperity  ?  This  was  a  point  that  fcem- 
cd  not  to  adaiit  of  a  doubt.  The  colony  was  ge- 
nerally know'n  to  be  entirely  without  any  means  of 
defence,  either  within  or  without,  and  therefore 
incapable  of  making  the  leafl  refiftance.  It  was 
fo  fenfible  of  it's  weaknefs,  that  it  feemed  difpofed 
to  furrender  as  foon  as  it  (hould  be  fummoned  to 
do  it.  ^ 

The  court  of  Verfailles  was  equally  aftonifhcd 
and  alarmed  at  the  lofTes  it  had  fuftained,  and  at 
thofe  it  forefaw.  It  had  expe£bed  fuch  an  obfti* 
nate  refiftance  as  would  have  been  fuperior  to  eve- 
ry attack.     The  defcendants  of  thofe  brave  ad- 

I  3  venturers. 
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1  o^o  K  venturers,  who  had  fettled  thefe  colonies^  fcenriecf 
a  rampart  fufficient  to  repel  all*  the  forces  of  t^e' 
BfUilh  empire.  They  almoft  Mi  a  ftcretf  fatis- 
faSion  that  t^e  Englifh  were  direftmg  their  tffon^ 
totrards  that  quarter.  The  fmniftry  had  irifpired 
the  nation  with  the- fame  confidence  that  p^flfeffed 
them,  and  it  was  the  mark  qf  a  bad  citizen  td 
fhew  the  leaft  uneafinefs. 

It  is  an  obfcrvation    we  may  now  be  '  per- 
mitted to  make,  that  events,  which  have  once 
happehed,  will  happen  again.     A  people*  whbfe 
whole  fortune  confirfs  In  fields  and  pafturcs  will; 
if  influenced  by  any  degree  of  Ipiirit,  rrfoluteiy 
defend  their  poffeffiorts.     The  harveft  of  one  year 
isthcutmoft  they  can  lofe,  and  whatever  calamity 
they  may  experience,  does  not  diftrefs  them  to 
fuch  a  degree  as  to  leave  them  without  hopes  of  rt- 
covery.     The  cafe  is  very  different  with  irgard  to 
the  wealthy  cultivators  of  thefe  colonics.     When- 
ever they  take  up  arms,  they  run  the  rifque  of 
having  th^  labours  of  their  whole  livfes  deftroyed, 
their  flaves  carried  off,  and  all  the  hopes  of  their 
pofterity  either  loft^  by  fire  dr  plunder ;  they  will 
therefore  always  fubmit  to  the  enemy.     Though 
fatisfied  with  the  government'  under  which  thiey 
live,  they  are  lefs  attached  to  it's  glory  than  to 
their  own  riclies. 

The  example  of  the  firft  colonifts,  whofe  perfe-r 
verance  could  not  be  Ihaken  by  the  moft  vigorous 
attacks,  docs  not  affeft  the  truth  of  this  obfcrva- 
tion. The  objeft  of  the  war  was  then  the  acqui* 
fition  of  territory,  and  the  expulfipn  pf  the  inhabFt- 
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ants ;  at  prefent,  a  war  waged  againft  a  colony  is 
direfted  only  againft  the  fovereign  of  it. 

The  plan  of  attacking  Martinico  was  laid  by 
Mr.  Pitt,  though  he  was  not  in  the  nniniftry  when 
it  was  fubdued.  The  refignacion  of  this  great 
man  drew  the  attention  of  Europe,  and  deferves 
to  be  confidered  by  every  one,  who  inveftigates 
the  caufcs  and  efFedts  of  political  revolutions.  An 
hiftorian,  who  ventures  to  write  the  tranfaftions  of 
his  own  age,  hath  feldonn,  it  muft  be  granted, 
fufficient  lights  to  guide  him.  The  councils  of 
kings  are  fo  fecrct,  that  time  alone  can  gradually 
withdraw  the  veil  that  furrounds  them.  Their 
minifters,  faithful  depofitaries  of  the  fecrets  they 
have  been  intrufled  with,  or  interefted  to  conceal 
them,  explain  themfclves  no  further  than  is  fuffi- 
cient to  mifliead  the  curious  inquirer,  who  wilhes 
to  difcoverthem.  Whatever  penetration  he  may 
pofiefs,  in  tracing  the  fource  and  connection  of 
events,  he  is  at  laft  reduced  to  conjefture.  If  his 
Conjcftures  happen  to  bejuft,  ftill  he  is  ignorant 
that  they  are  fo,  or  cannot  depend  upon  them ; 
and  this  uncertainty  is  fcarcely  more  fatisfaftory 
than  a  total  ignorance.  He  muft,  therefore,  wait 
till  prudence  and  intereft,  freed  from  the  reftraint 
of  filence,  ftiall  unfold  the  truth  ;  in  a  word,  'till 
feme  valuable  and  original  records  be  produced 
for  public  infpeftion,  wherein  the  latent  fprings 
on  which  the  deftiny  of  nations  hath  depended, 
fhall  be  difcovered. 

Thesb  rcflciflions  (hould  fufpend  the  inquiries 

'  of  the  man  who  wants  only  to  attend  to  the  pro- 

grefs  of  political  intrigues.  They  are  diflblved  as 
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B  o  o  K  foot!  as  they  are  formed.  We  could  only  collctl 
feparatc  parts  of  them,  which  could  not  be 
brought  together  unlefs  by  conjeftur^,  which 
might  be, the  further  diftant  from  the  truth,,  in 
proportion  as  more  fagacity  had  been  difplayed 
in  the  forming  of  it.  We  Ihould  gftcn  be  likely 
to  fill  up  with  fome  great  view,  or  with  fome 
profound  fpeculation,  a  vacancy  which  prefents 
itfelf,  from  our  ignorance  of  fome  witticifm,  of 
Tome  frivolous  caprice,  of  fome  trifling  refcnt- 
mcnt,  or  of  fome  childilh  emotion  of  jealoufy: 
for  thefc  are  the  wonderful  levers  with  which  the 
earth  hath  fo  often  been  moved,  and  will  ftill  be 
moved  hereafter.  If  it  be  then  prudent  to  fay 
nothing  of  the  obfcure  caufes  of  events,  it  is  at 
leaft  the  time  to  fpeak  of  the  character  of  thofc 
who  have  condufted  them.  Wc  know  what  they 
were  in  their  infancy,  in  their  yobtb,  in  a  more 
mature  age,  in  their  faniily  and  in  fociety,  in  pri- 
vate life,  and  in  public  aflFairs.  Wc  know  what 
their  natural  and  acquired  talents  werej  their 
ruling  paflions,  their  vices,  their  virtues,  their 
inclinations  and  their  averfions^  their  connexions, 
their  animofities,  and  their  friendfliips  i  their  per- 
fonal  and  relative  interefts  \  the  marks  of  favour 
or  difgrace  they  have  experienced;  the  means 
they  have  employed  to  obtain  their  high  pofts, 
and  to  maintain  themfelves  in  them ;  the  cofidudfc 
they  have  obferved  with  regard  to  their  protcftors 
and  their  dependents  \  the  projefts  they  have  con- 
ceived, and  the  manner  in  which  they  have  exe- 
cuted them  J  the  charafter  of  the  men  thev  have 
employed }  th^  obftacks  they  havt  met  with,  and 
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the  manner  in  which  they  have  furmountcd  *  ^^  *^ 
them :  in  a  word,  we  know  the  fuccefs  they 
have  had;  the  reward  they  have  obtained  in  con- 
fequcnce  of  it  j  the  punifhmcnt  they  hav^  fufFered  , 
when  they  have  mifcarricd;  the  praife  or  bjamc. 
bellowed  upon  them  by  the  .nation,;  the  ,n)an-: 
ner  in  which  they  have  ended  their  career,  and 
the  reputation  they  have  left .  behind  them  after 
death. 

We  are  defirous  of  penetratiHgintcTthe  foul  of 
one  of  the  greateft  men  of  his  age,  and  perhaps 
we  can  never  do  it  at  a  more  proper  time-  The 
moft  confpicuous  adions  only  of  a  man's  life  are 
tranfmitted  to  pofterity,  which  will,  therefore,  be 
deprived  of  a  variety  of  fimple  and  artlcfs  details, 
that  enlighten  the  mind  of  an  obfcrver,  who 
lived  at  the  time  they  happened* 

Mr,  Pitt,  after  having  refcued  England  from 
the  kind  of  difgrace  it  had  been  expofed  to  in  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  arrived  to  a  height  of  fog-, 
cefs  that  aftonifhcd  all  the  world.  Whether  he 
forefaw  this  or  not,  he  did  not  feem  to  be  embar- 
raffed  with  it,  and  refolved  to  carry  it  as  far  as  he 
could.  The  moderation  which  fo  many  ftatefmen 
had  affefted  before  him,  fccmed  to  him  to  be  only 
a  pretenceto  conceal  their  weaknefs  or  their  indo-^ 
lence.  He  thought  that  all  ftates  Ihould  exert 
their  power  to  the  utmoft,  and  that  there  was  no 
inftance  of  one  nation  being  able  to  become  fupc- 
rior  to  another,  and  not  effe(5ting  it.  The  parallel 
he  drew  between  England  and  France  confirmed 
him  in  his  opinion.  He  perceived  with  uneafinefs,, 
that  the  power  of  England,  founded  upon  a  trade 
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B  0  0  K  ^hich  Ihe  might  and  would  lofc,  was  very  in- 
confiderable^  when  compared  with  that  of  her  ri- 
val; which  nature,  art,  and  particular  circum- 
ftances  hid  raifed  to  fuch  a  degree  of  ftrength, 
tinder  fs^vourable  adminiftrations,  as  had  made 
all  Europe  tremble.  Senfiblc  of  this  truth,  he 
therefore  determined  to  deprive  France  of  her  co- 
lonies, and  to  reduce  her  to  that  ftate,  to  which 
the  freedom  of  the  New  World,  fooner  or  later 
accomplifhed,  will  bring  all  nations  that  have 
formed  fettlements  there. 
*  The  means  neceffary  to  complete  this  projeft, 
which  was  fo  far  advanced,  appeared  to  him  ab- 
Iblutely  certain.  While  the  imagination  of  weak 
minds  took  fhadows  for  rjealitics,  the  greateft  dif- 
ficulties appealed  trivial  to  him.  Though  the 
nation,  of  which  he  was  the  idol,  was  fometimes 
Alarmed  at  his  vaft  and  uncommon  enterprifcs,  he 
was  not  in  the  leaft  difquietcd  about  them  j  be- 
caufe,  in  his  eyes,  the  multitude  was  like  a  tor- 
rent, the  courfe  of  which  he  knew  how  to  dircft 
which  way  he  would. 

Perfectly  indifferent  with  regard  to  fortune, 
he  was  ftill  more  fo  with  regard  to  power.  His 
fucceflcs  had  made  his  adminiftration  abfolute. 
With  the  pe6ple  he  was  a  republican,  with  the 
nobles  and  the  fovcreign  he  was  a  defpotic  mini- 
ftcr.  To  think  differently  from  liim,  was  a  mark 
of  being  an  enemy  to  the  common  caufe. 

He  availed  himfelf  of  the  fuperiority  he  had 
gained,  in  order  to  excite  the  ardour  of  the  peo- 
ple. Little  influenced  by  that  fpecies  of  philofo- 
phy,  which,  divefling  icfelf  of  the  prejudices  of 
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national  gloiy,  to  extend  it's  vicwrf  to  the  welfare  *  ^^  * 
of  all  mankind,  tries  every  thing  by  the  principles 
of  univerfal  rcafon  j  he  kept  up  a  violent  and  fa- 
vage  fpim  ofctiriiufiafm,  which  Ke  taHedi  andi 
perha{is,  believed  to  be  a  love  of*  his  country  i 
bol  t^Hicir  ynky  nri;  f cality,  Viothing  more  thaki 
ia-  ftrong  avcHibn  for  the*  narioh  he  wamed  t6 
bpprefsi-  •  •  '     i    *  •     *        '  '  "'- 

•   pRAkcE^  wus  perhaps  iii  itiiich  difcouraged  by 
this  ifpirit  6P  ^inveteracy,  that  to'nftirttly  purfued 
her,  as*  by  thfe  diftreffcs  (he  had  undergone.   Thfe 
diminution,  the  eihauftcd  ftatc,  or,  to  fay  the 
truth,  the  totial' ruin  of  her  naval  powers,  afforded 
her  a  difcburaging  profpcft  for  Ae  future.     The 
expectation  that  a  fortunate  fuccefs  by  land  might 
occafion   a  change   in  the  face  of  afFairSi  "was 
merely  imaginary.    If  one  of  their  fquadrons  hfad 
deftroyed  one  or  fevcral  of  thofe  of  her  rival,  the 
Ehglilh  would  not  have  renounced  any  of  their 
claims.     This  is' one  general  rule;  and  another 
IS,   that  whenever  any  power  hath   acquired  a 
very  determined  fuperiority  at  ica,  it  can  never 
lofc  it  in  thecourfe  of  the  war;  more  particu«#' 
larly,  if  that  fuperiority  can  be  traced  from  a  dif* 
'tant  caufe,  and  efpecialJy  if  it  proceed  partly 
from  the  charaftcriof  the  nation.  The  fuperiority 
of  one 'Continent  above  anothei^  depends  entirely 
ori'  the  abilitres  of  a  finglc  man,  and  may  be  loft 
in 'a  moment :  on  the  contrary,  fdperiority  atfea, 
<ts'it  refiilts' from  the  Vigilance  and  ihtertft  6f  ^ 
each  individual  in  the  ftate,  tnuft  always  incfeafe, 
'j)ar<icularly  when  it  is  cncotfraged  by  natiohil 
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BOOR  conftitution :  a  fudden  iavafign  can  only  put  a 
ftpptoit. 

Nothing  but  a  general  confi^deracy  cou}d  have 
reftoredthe  b^laACc  pf  power  >thc  inapoffibility 
of  which  Mr.  Pittplalply  faw.  i^e  knew  the  re* 
ftr^ints^  by  whiph  Holland  wa&  cOnBoed^  the  po« 
vcrty  of  SwedciP  and  Denmark^  the  inexperience 
of  the  Rufliansj  and  the  little  regard  that  ieveral 
of  thefe  powers  paid  to  the  interefts  of  France. 
He  was  confcious  ,alfo  of  the  terror  which  the 
Englilh  forces  had  fpread  among  them  all^  the 
miftrufl  they  entertained  of  each  othe;-,  and  the 
apprehenQon  that  each  of  thenx  mufl.  have,  that 
they  Ihould  be  diftrefled  before  they  cQuid  receive 
aQiftance. 

The  affairs  pf  Spain  were  particularly  circum- 
ftanced.  The  ravages  that  laid  wade  the  French 
colonies^  and  which  everyday  increafed,  might 
eafily  extend  to  the  lettlements  of  the  Spaniards* 
Whether  this  kingdom  was  not,  or  would  not  be 
fenfible  of  the  danger  that  threatened  it,  it's  ufual 
indolence,  accompanied  it  with  regard  to  thefe 
great  objefts.  At  length,  upon,  a  change  of  mi^ 
nifter,  a  new  fyftem  took  place.  Don  Carlos  en-^ 
dqavoured  to  extinguilh  the  flame ;  but  it  was  too 
late.  His  overtures  were  received  with  a  con* 
temptuous  haughtinefs.  Mr.  Pitt,  having  deli- 
berately confidercd  the  extent  of  his  power,  an- 
fwered  every  propofal  that  wa5  iwade,  in  the 
following,  manner :  /  will  Uften  to  tbem^  faidhe^ 
tohenycu  have  taken,  the  Tower  of  London  /word  iv 
band.  This  mode  of  expreflion  might  difguft, 
but  it  was  impoling. 

^  Such 
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Such  was  the  fituation  of  affairs,   when  the  •  ^J^  ^ 
court  of  France  thought  herfclf  obliged  to  make 
overtures  of  peace  to  that  of  Great  Britain.    Both 
courts  were  equally  apprehenfive,  and  with  good 
rcafdn,  that  Mr,  Pitt  would  oppofe  them.     He 
confented  to  enter  into  a  negociktion  1  but  the 
event  (hewed,  as  fenfible  politicians  had  conjec- 
tured, that  his  intention  was  not  to  continue  it. 
His  defign  was  only  to  furnifli  himfclf  .with  fuffi*. 
cient  proofs  of  the  engagennents  that  the  two 
branches  of  the  houfe  of  Boiirbon  had  entered  into 
againft  Great  Britain,  that  he  might  make  them 
evident  to  his  country.  As  fbon  as  he  had  gained 
this  intelligence,  be  btoke  off  the  negociation,  and 
propofed  declaring  w^r  againft.  Spain.     The  fu- 
periority  of  the  naval  poifrcf  of  England  above 
that  of  both  thefe  kingdoms,  and  the  affurance 
he  had  that  it  would  be  infinitely  better  direftcd 
infpired  him  With  this  confidence.. 

Mr.  Pitt's  fyftcm  appeared,  to  diftinguiOied 
politicians,  llhe  only  irtiportint,  and  indeed,  the 
-Only  reafonaMe  one.  The  Englift  nation  had 
contrafted  faefr  a  load  of  debt,  that  it  could  nei- 
ther free  itfelf  from  it,  nor  fupport  it,  withoxit 
opening  to  itfelf  new  fources  of  wealth.  Europe, 
tired  out  with  the  grievances  Great  Britain  had 
made  her  fdbmit  to,  waited .  impatiently  for  an 
Opportunity  to  difable  her  oppreffor  from  comi^ 
nuingthem.  The  houfe  of  Bourbon  couidioot; 
but  prefervc  a 'ftrong  refcntment  for  the  injuries 
it  had  fuffered,  and  for  the  loffes  it  had  fuftained  -, 
it  could  not  but  make  fee  ret  preparations^  and 
gradually  work  op  a  fpi fit  of  revenge  to- which  « 
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•  *^^  *  copibination  of  all  it's  forces  might  infure  foc^ 
ctffh  Thcfc  motives  obliged  Great  Britain^ 
though  a  commercial  power,  to  aggrandize  it- 
felf  for  it's  fupport.  This  cruel  neceflity  was  not 
fo  fenfibly  felt  by  the  councij  of  George  the  T^ird 
fs.  Mr,  Pitt  .defired.  Moderation  appeared  t^x 
hjm  a  work  of  wcaknefs  or  of  infatuation-  per- 
h^pft  of  treachery  i  an4  he  rcfigned  his  poft,,  bc- 
caufeh^  was  not  allowed  to  jje  the  declared  enemy 
of  Spain* 

.  May  w<  ycnture  to  form  a  coojc^ure  ?  Tbp 
Englilh  miniftry.  pl;iinly  faw  that  there  was  no 
poflTibility  of  avoiding  a  frefli  wAr  %  but  equally 
tir^d  out  and  difgmccd  by  the  power  Mr,  Pitt 
had  affumcd,  thicy.wejpe  defirous  of  rcftoring  that 
fpirit  of  «luaHty  which  is  the  fpringlof  a  rcjHib- 
lican  government.  Dcfpairing  of  being  able  to 
jraifc  thcmfdvcs  to  a  level  with  a  man  fp  highly 
eftecmed,  or  of  making  him  ftoop  to  tbem^  they 
xmited  their  forces  to  cffeft  his  ruin.  As  open 
attacks  would  only  have  turned  ^air^fl:  thern- 
felves^  they  had  recourfe  to  nK>re  jirtful  methods^ 
They  attempted  to  four  his  teimper^  xh^n^tm^ 
fire  of  his  character  laid  him  pp^n  to  fuch  a  fnarcy 
and  he  fell  into  it*  If  Mr.  Pitt  refigned  his  pofl: 
through  pceyilhncfs^  be  dcfcrvcs  :ta  be  tcenflired 
for  not  j^aving  fuf^ejSed  or  maAer^cd  i^  |f  he 
hoped  hy  this  expedienre  to  humbli;  hrs  ^iicmrie;^ 
he  fliewed  he  had  greater  knowkge  of  aQbirs  than 
ofmen#  If^  as  he  ailertedy  bcreiigned^  becaufe 
he  would  no  longer  be  re(ponfible  for  the  mea- 
jrur:es  he  did  not  guide^  we  may  be  allow^  to» 
thiojcthathe  was  more  itrqng^y  attached  ix>  his 
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own  pcrfonal  glory,  than  to  the  intercfts^  of  his  book 
country.     But  whatever  may  have  been  the  caufe 
of  his  rcfignation,  nothing  but  the  blindeft,  moft  ^ 
unjuft,  and  moft  violent  partiality  can  venture  to 
afiert^  that  his  virtues  and  abilities  were  merely 
the  effedt  of  chance. 

However  this  may  be,  the  firft  ftep  the  new 
miniftry  took,  was  conformable  to  the  principles 
of  Mr.  Pitt ;  and  this  was  a  kind  of  homage  they 
were  compelled  to  pay  him.     It  was  thought  ne- 
ceflTary  to  declare  war  againft  Spain,  and  the  Weft 
Indies  were  to  be  the  fcene  of  thcfe  new  lioftilities. 
Experience  had  already  difcouraged  them  from 
making  any  attempts  on  the  continent  of  Ame- 
rica,  and  all  their  views  were  turned  towards 
Cuba.     Men  of  fenfe  and  underftanding  perceived 
that  the  taking  of  this  Maud  would  not  be  at- 
tended with  any  apprehenfion  of  vengeance  from 
the  other  colonies ;  that  the  empire  of  the  Gulph 
,  of  Mexico  would  be  fecured ;    that  the  enemy, 
whcrte  riches  arofe  principally  from  the  amount 
of  it's  cuftoms,  would  be  deprived  of  all  their 
refources;  that  the  whole  commerce  of  the  con- 
tinent would  be  feized  upon,  and  the  inhabitants 
would  chufe  rather  to  deliver  up  their  riches  to 
the  conqueror  of  their  country,  than  to  give  up 
thofe  commodities  they  had  been  ufed  to  receive 
from  Europe  J    in  a  word,    that  the   power  of 
Spain  would  be  ib  much  reduced  by  this  confi- 
derable  lofs,  that  it  would  be.  obliged  to  fubmit 
^o  any  terms. 

Agreeable  to  this  idea,  a  fleet,  coflfiftiiig>of 
ninfctccn  (hips  of  the  line,  eighteen  frigates,  and 

about 
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^  \^  ^  about  a  hundred  and  fi^ty  tranfports,  with  io>ooo 
troops  on  board,  which  were  to  be  joined  .by  4000 
more  from  North  America,  fet  fail  for  the  Ha- 
vannah.     To  arrive  at  this  formidable  place,  it 
was  determined  to  pafs  through  the  old  ftreighc 
of  Bahama,  not  fo  long  in  extent,  though  more 
dangerous,  than  the  new  one.     The  obftacles  that 
were  to  be  expefted  in  this  paflage  little  know'n, 
and  too   little    attended    to,    were   fuccelsfjuHv 
furmountcd,  in  a  manner  worthy  the  reputation 
that  admiral  Pocock  had  acquired.     On  the  (5th 
of  July  ho»  arrived  at  the  place  of  his  deftinationj 
and  the  landing  of  the  troops  was  efFefted  without 
any  oppofition,  at  the  diftance  of  fix  leagues  caft- 
ward  of  thofe  dreadful  fortifications  that  were  to 
be  taken. 

The  operations  by  land,  were  not  fo  well  con- 
ducted as  thofe  by  fez.  If  Albemarle,  who  had 
the  command  of  the  army,  had  been  a  man  of 
abilities,  equal  to  the  commiflion  he  was  intrufted 
with,  he  would  have  begun  his  att;ack  by  the  city.  / 
Xhe  fingle  dry  wall  that  covered  it,  could  not 
have  holden  out  four-and-twenty  hours.  It  is 
probable,  that  the  generals,  the  council,  and  the 
regency,  who  mud  infallibly  have  fallen  into  his 
hands  by  this  fuccefs,  which  might  ,fo  eafiiy  have 
been  obtained,  would  have  refolyed  to  capitulate 
for  the  Moro.  •At  all  events,  he  would  thus  have 
prevented  th<;  fort  from  receiving  any  aOiftance  or 
provifions  that  were  fupplied  from  the  city  during 
the  fiege,  and  have  fecured  the  molt  likely  means 
to  reduce  it  in  a  very  fhon  time. 

The. 


'-  ^HE  planhc  pnrfoed,  of  beginhing  Ws  dpcfa* 
tions  by  the  attack  of  the  Moro^  expofcd  him  td 
great'^fftr^fTcs*  The  water  that  was  iKf^r  him  was 
tinwhokfome,  -and  he  found  hinrtfelf  Under  a  ne- 
ceffity  of  procuring  feme  at  three  leagues  diftance 
fromvhis  cifenp.  As  the!  (loops  that  were.fcnt  for 
this  purpoie  might  be  attaricedj  it  was  thought 
ncceflaiy  to  poifl:  a  body  of  fifteen  hundred  mcrt 
on  rhie  eminence  of  Aroftegtiy,  at  a  quarter  of  ^ 
league's-  diftance  from  the  townj  in  order  to  pro*^ 
tcft  thcmiv  This  bcrfy.irf  troops^  entirely  (^e* 
tachcd  from  the  army^  and  which  cdlild  not  be 
wifihiJww'ni'  or  f»ppc&ted  but  by  fca^  wasperpe- 
tualljE  in  danger  of  being. cut  off;       *,  . 

Al^smArle)  who-  might  have  judged 'of  the 
difpoikion  of  theJ  enemy^f^t)rtT  their  itornroldling 
the  troops.|fi(jftcci  at  Arofteguy,  ikould  have  |ilaced 
another  bod^^  of  men  upon  the  publie  road  lead- 
ing, to  ^tbe  city.  By  thii  ftep  he  wooW^hiv©  bew 
aWe  aimcrft:ta  furround  it;  he  .wouldj  nrtdft  un-' 
do'ttbtedly^  havedlftfefled  it  by.fattiin^y  prevented 
all  removal  of  the  effefts  into  the  country^  and 
dpQneii:.li  Ifef^  dangerous  communication  ^Vith 
AfoftegM yi;ti>aA  by  tjje -detachments  he  was  con- 
ftaatly  .obliged  to^  fend,  in  order  to  fupport  this 
advanced  body  of  troopsi  ... 

The  fiege  of  the  Mord  was  carried  oh  Without- 
opieniag  th^  trenches.  The  foldiers  advanced  to- 
Wi^rds  the;  ditchi  and  wQre  covered  only  with 
barreJiJ  ftf*.  flints,.  Which  were,  at  lengthy  ex- 
changedfpr  facks  of  cotton^;  that  were  taken  out 
of  feme  merchant-fhips  arrived  from  Jamaica. 
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f  a  a  K  This  vf^nt  of  forefight  occailoned  the  lofa  of  a 
great  number  of  men,  always  of  great  value^ 
buc  i^ofe  efpeci^lly  fp  in  a  climate,  where  dif- 
eafes  and  fatigues  caufe  fo  great  a  confumption 
of  them.  ' 

Ths  £nglt(h  general^  having  loft  the  greateft 
part  of  his  army,  ^nd  finding  the  neccffify^  for 
Yfant  of  troops9  of  reimbarking  in  a  few  daysi 
determined  to  attempt  ftorming  the  caftlc;  but  a 
Urge  and  deep  ditch,  cut  in  the  rock,  was  firft  ta 
be  paiTcd  s  and  no  pfeparations  had  been  niade  w 
fill  it  up* 

If  the  faults  of  the  Engl i lb  were  very  confider* 
able,  thofe  of  the  Spaniards  were  ftill  greater. 
Though  apprized  above  a  month  before^ .  that . 
war  had  commenced  between  the  two  nations^ 
they  wejre  not  routed  from  their  lethmgy.  The 
enemy  wa&  already  upon  their  coafts,- and  they 
had  made  no  provifions  of  balls  of  a  proper  fiae 
for  their  caiinons,  nor  of  cartridges  i  neither  had 
they  one  Angle  gun,  or  even  a  firelock  fit  to  make 
ufe  oC 

The  great  number  of  officers,  of  the  land  and 
fea  fervice,  who  were  at  the  Havannah,  occa- 
fionedy  during  fome  days  of  the  fiege,  a  gre'at 
uncertainty  in  the  refolutions,  that  could  not  but 
be  favourable  to  the  befiegers. 

Thrbe  fliips  of  war  were  funk,  to  flop  op  the 
entrance  into  the  port,  which  the  enemy  could 
not  pafs.  The  road  into  the  harbour  was  by  this 
means  damaged,  and  three  great  fhips  loft  to  no 
purpofe. 

The 
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Thb  tnoft  common  prudence  would  hive  fug*  *  ^^^  ^ 
gefted,  thae  the  twelre  men  of  war  that  were  tt 
the  Havantiah  (houid  have  been  got  ready^  to  f^iU 
They, could  not  poffibly  be  of  any  fervice  in  der 
fending  the  place,  and  it  wa&  a  matter  of  (oiWt 
tconfeqwence  to  fave  them.  But  this  vras  negleft- 
£d.  Neither  did  the .  precaution  occur  of  fettkg 
xhem  on  fire,  although  this  was  the  only  way  left 
to  prevent  them  from  falling  into  the  handfi  of 
the  enemy. . 

'  Tnfi  deftru&ion  of  the  body  of  Engiifti  troops 
potted  at  Arofteguy,  wher^  they  could  not  receive 
any  afiittance,  might  have  been  eafily  effeded. 
This  check  would  have  put  the  bcficgcrs  to  fomc 
ilifficuicy  in  procuring  water,  would  have  de- 
|>rivcd  them  of  mctiy  intimidated  thcm>  retarded 
their  operations,  and  infpired  the  Spaniih  forces 
with  fotiie  degree  of  confidence^  But,  far  from 
making  fo  eafy  an  attempt,  they  did  not  attack, 
«ven  in  the  open  pait<^  of  the  country,  any  of  the 
EngliOi  detachments,  thotagh  compofed  entirely 
<rf*  infantry,  and  which  might  have  been  oppofed 
by  a  regiment  of  dragoons,  and  a  great  number 
of  militia,  that  were  provided  with  hoffes. 

'  The  communication  of  the  city  with  the  inter- 
nal parts  of  the  country  was  fcarce  ever  inter- 
rupted, and  yet  none  of  thofe  who  had  a  ^lare  in 
the  admintflratibn,  ever  thought  of  conveying  the 
royal  trcafure  into  the  inland  parts,  to  prevent  it 
from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy* 

The  laft  inftahce  of  hegleft  fcrved  to  complete 
the  whole*     In  the  middle  of  the  ditch  had  been 

K  a  left 
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left  m  piece  of  rock,  terminating  in  a  point,  and 
ftanding  by  itfdf.  The  Englilh  placed  upon  this 
m  few  tottering  planks;  which  reached  from  the 
breach  to  the  countcrfcarp*.  A  ferjeant,  with 
fifteen  men,  paffed  over  them  at  one  in  the  after- 
noon s  and  concealed '  themfelves  among  fome 
ftones  that  had  failen  down.  They  were  followed 
by  a  company  of  grenadiers^  and  fome  <foldiers. 
When  they  had  <Sollefl:ed  about  a  hundred  mcn^ 
in  thefpace  of  an  hour,  they  got  upon  the  breach, 
under  no  apprchenfioA  of  being  difcovcred*. and 
found  no  men  placed  there  to.  defend  it.  Velafco, 
indeed,  informed  of  whatihad  happened,  haitened 
to  fave  the  place;  but  he  was.  killed,  in  coming 
up,  and  hiis  death  putting  the  Spaniib. troops  that 
followed  him  into  confuQon,  they  furrendexed.  to 
a  handful  of  men.  The  negledt  of  placing  a-cen^ 
tinel  to. obferve  the  motions  of  the  enemy  lodged 
upon  the  ditch,  determined  this. great  event.  A 
few  days  after,  a  capitulation  was  entered  into, 
for  the^  city,  for  all  the  plfic,e«  of  the  colony,  and 
for  the  whole  iflahd*  J,|ic}cper>dent  of  die  •  great 
importance  of  thi$  viftory  in  itfelf,  {heconquerors 
found  in  the.Hay^nnah  about  forty-five, millions* 
.of  filveri  and-  other  valuable. efFefts,  which  fully 
indemnified  them  for  the  expences  ,of  the  expe-* 
dition.  -  ,  . 

Advantages  T.HE  lofs  of  Cuba,  thc  ccntcr  of  the  ,power  of 

oreaYBri.**  Spaip  in  thc  New  World,  made  peace  as  necef- 

[fll"d"b5*  ^^^  to  i^he  court  of  Madrid,  as  it  could  p60ibly 

the  peace,  ^e  to  that  of  Verfailles,  whofe  diftrcfles  were  now 

i   -^.  brought 
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brought  to  the  higEeft. pitch.     The  Englifli  mi- 
niftiy,"ac  that  time,  confeated  to  a  peace  -,  but  it 
feemed  a  matter  of  much  difficulty  to  fettle  the 
conditiqas.  -  The  fuccefles  of  Great  Britain  had 
been  aftoni/hinff  in .  North  and  South  America* 
But,-however  ambitiou^.flie  might  be,  fhe  could 
not  flatter ;herfeif#with  the  hopes  of  retaining  all 
the  conquefts  ihc  had  made.  .  It  was  reafonablp 
to  fuppofc  that  (he  would  give  up  the  poflTeffion? 
(he  had  gained  in  North.  America,  as  the  advan- 
tages (he:  might  expccH;  from  them  were  diftant, 
incopfiderable,  and  uacqrtgin ;  and  that  fhe  would 
be  content  with   reserving  to  herfelf  the  fugar 
colonies  ijic  ha^  lately, ac(^uired,  which  the  ftate 
of  her  finances  feemed  more  particularly  to  re- 
quire.     The  increafe  of  her  cufl:oms,  that  was  a 
necelTary  confequence  of  fuch  a  fyftem,    would 
have,  procured    her,  the  beft   finking  fund  that 
coiild, have,  been  in^agined,'  and  which  muft  have 
been  fo  much  the  more  agreeable  to  the  nation^ 
as  it  would  have  been  obtained  at  the  expence  of 
the  French^     This  .advantao:e  would  have  beeii 
attended   with   three,  others    very   conliderable. 
It  would,  in  the  firft  place,  have  deprived  a  rival 
power,     and    formidable,    notwithftanding    the 
faultss  it  had  committed,   of  it's  richeft  branch 
of  trade.     Secondly,  it  would  have  contributed 
fo  weaken  ir,  from  it's   being  under  a  necefiity 
of  defending  Canada  5  a  colony,  which,  from  the 
pature  of  it's  fituation,  muft  be  detrimental  to  a 
pation  that  had  long  negleftpd  it's  navy.    Laftly^ 
^t  would  have  kept  New  England  in  a  clofcr  and 
pore  abfolute  dependence  on  the  mother- country^ 

•  "     '  K  3  a-part 
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*  ^x^  ^  '^  P^^^  of  America  that  would  always  want  to  be 
fupportcd  againflf  a  rcftlcfs,  a£):ive>  ahd  w^likc 
neighbour. 

But  though  the  council  of  George  III.  (hould 
have  thought  it  neccflary  to  rcftore  to  their  ene- 
mies a  bad  country  of  the  continent,  and  to  re- 
ferve  the  valuable  i{lands,*yet*they  would  nor, 
perhaps,  have  ventured  to  adopt  fo  judicious  a 
meafurc.  In  other  countries  the  faults  of  the 
minifters  are  imputed  only  to  themfelves,  or  to 
their  kings,  who  punifli  them  for  their  mifcon- 
duft.  ,In  England,  the  errors  of  adminiftration 
are  generally  the  errors  of  the  nation,  who  infift 
upon  obedience  to  their  will,  though  guided  by 
caprice. 

The  Englifh,  who  have  complained  of  the 
terms  of  the  laft  peace,  when  they  have  been 
fhew*n  how  far  fhort  fhey  fell  of  the  advantage^ 
they  expccled  from  them,  had,  however,  in  fomi 
imeafure,  diftated  thofe  very  terms  themfelves  by 
the  tenor  of  their  complaints,  either  previous  to, 
or  during  the  war.  The  Canadians  had  com- 
mitted fome  outrages,  and  the  favages  niany  adls 
of  cruelty  in  the  Englifli  colonies.  The  peace- 
able inhabitants^  terrified  at  the  diftrefles  they 
fufFered,  and  more  (b  at  thofe  they  feared,  had 
caufed  their  clamours  to  be  hear*d  evert  in  Eu-' 
rope.  Their  correfpondents,  interelled  to  ob-^ 
tain  them  a  fpeedy  and  powerful  redrefs,  had 
aggravated  their  complaints,  Thofe  writers,  who 
eagerly  lay  hold  of  every  circumftance  that  can 
render  the  French  odious,  had  loaded  them  with 
every  fpecies  of  inveftive.    The  people,  exafpe- 

rated 
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rated  by  the  report  of  |hc  fhocking  fcenci  that  ^  ^^J  ^ 
were  perpetually  prefented  to  it's  imagination^ 
wiihed  to  Tee  a  ftop  pat  to  thefe  barbarities* 

Ok  the  other  hand^  the  inhabitants  of  the  fagar 
colonies^  fatisfied  with  the  carrying  on  of  their 
own  commerce,  and  gaining  z>  part  of  that  of 
their  enemies  were  very  quiet.  Far  from,  wifli-^ 
ing  the  conqueft  o(  their  neighbour's  ieftlemtntdf 
they  rather  dreaded  it,  confidering  it  as  deftruc-^ 
tSTe  to  themfelves,  though  advantageous  to  the 
nation.  The  lands  of  the  French  are  fo  much 
fuperior  to  thofe  of  (he  Engliih,  that  no  compe^ 
tition  co^id  poifibly  hare  taken  place.  Their 
allies-  were  of  the  fame  opinion,  and  followed  th^ 
example  of  their  moderation. 

The  cohfequence  of  fo  contrary'  a  plan  of  eon- 
duft  was,  that  the  nation  was  extremely  indiffe- 
rent about  the  fugar  colonies,  but  very  anxious 
to  acqqh^  w4lac  they  wanted  in  North  America^. 
Let  us  represent  to  ourfelves  the  (icuatton  of  an 
enlightened  man,  who  is  convinced  of  the  ad- 
vantages* of  ^  a  projeft,  which  he  is  compelled  to 
-^vtij^i  by  the  miftaken  notions  of  a  deceived 
multitude,  in  order  to  ?dopt,  in  preference  to  it, 
fome  abfurd  fchemes  contrary  to  the  general 
gQO^,  which  will  difhonour  him  if  be  Ihduld 
purftr  them,  or,  which  will  expofe  Mm  to  dan- 
ger, if  he  Ihoutd  refuftv  let  us  reprefertthim  to 
owfelves,-  Jte  employed  by  a  fovercigh,  wh6^  wHl 
difmifs  him,  if  his  rebetlious  fubjedts  fWould  infift 
upon  y^i  and  who  cannot  afford  him  any  protec- 
tibn,  if  they  ftioukl  carry  their  fui^  fo  far  as  to 
demand  bis  UU  •   l«t  us  vtew  him  divided,  as  he 

K  4  nwft 
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B.<voK  muft  be^-.! between  riic  miftaken  vanity  which 
attaches  him  to  bis  poft^  and. the  laudable  pride 
which  mafccs  him*  careful:  to  prefcr.vc  his  rcpu-» 
t'fttion:    let  us  behold  hirp  alone,  retired  in  his 
clofet,  and,  deliberating  upon  theftepshp  ftould 
take,  amjdft  the  tumuU  and  ;clamours  of  the  po- 
pplace,  collected  round  his  houfe>  and  threaten- 
ing tQ  fet  it  on  fire:    fqr  fuch  15^  the  alternitiye, 
which  hath  bepn  experienced,  and  will  always  be 
experienced  by  thofe  who  guide  the  public  affairs 
of  a  free  country.     There  is  fcarcc  one  fingle 
Situation  in  the  world,  in;  which  a  propriety  of 
condu£t  js  not  attended  with  inconv.ehieoces  on 
both  fides.    It  is  the  property  of  real  courage  to 
adapt  itfclf  to  thofe  fever al  circunr)fl!an$:es   and 
fitu^tipn^,  wl^ateyec  may  b?  the  r^fuit  ^    but  fuch 
J^ind  of  <?oprage  is  nqt  gften  to  be  met  with. 
.    The  nvjiiftryv  whichj  in.  England,, «4ri^>ncv« 
fupport  it'^  authority  *gwnft  the  peoplie,  or,  at 
Icaft,    cannot    Idag    p5aint4in   itfeif  fucicefsfuUy 
again  ft  it^'s  general  odiqrp,.  turned  ^U  thril/yiews 
^oNv:ards  North  Amj^rica,  and  fouivd  .Jft^jf^G  a^d 
Spain  readily  difpQJfed  to  adopt  lijich.  act(yftena. 
Thfl  courts  of  Madrid  and  France  ^ve  pp^po  thp 
Englith   all  their  fprnjip r.  poflfefllons,    frpm  the 
river  St.  :Lawcenp'e  up  to  the  ^ifliliBRpU    .Befirfe 
this,.  France,  .ceded  th^  i^^cls  of  Qranada  apd 
Tobago^  and  popfeptjcd;  fh^  the  F,(^glifc' (houlfi 
Jceep  the  rifla^d^.ftf  .St.;  Vincent  arvl;  Dorninica, 
jthajt  had  been  confld^ri^i*^.fteutl"alj  pf^yided  that, 
pn  hef  part,  fheipig;.b£., appropriate  St.Lupia  to 
herfelf;  .  On  thefe  conditiqns,  thc^  c^aqucrors  re- 
ftored  to  thg  a}li?^  poAyer^  all;  the  joonquefts  they 
had  made  in  America,.    -^ 
*  From 
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From  this  time  England  loft  ihe  opportunity,  ■  \^  * 
which,   perhaps,   may  never  return,  of  fei^ing  ^— ^^rw 
all  the  avenues  and  making  itfelf  mafter  of  the  m^itJ^^m 
fourcesofall  the  wealth  of  the  New  World.  Mexi-^  ISu^ktl 
CO  was  in  it's  power,  as  the  Englifii  o»ly  were  in  J"J^^^*** 
po0effion  of  the  gulph  that  opens  the  way  to  it ;  tUngi  per^ 
this  valuable  continent  muft,  therefore,  foon  have  ^^ 
became  their  property.    It  might  have  been  al^ 
lured,  either  by  the  offers  of  an  eafier  govern-* 
ment,  or  by  the  flattering  hopes  of  liberty :  the 
^raniards  might  have  been  invited  to  fhakeoff 
the  yoke  of  the  mother*  country,  which  only  took 
up  arms  to  diftrefs  it's  colonies,  and  not  to  proced   ^ 
chcm  $  or  the  Indians  might  have  been  tempted  to 
litreak  the  chains  that  enflaved  -  them  to  an  arbi« 
trary  government.    The  whole  face  of  America 
jQtght,  perhaps,  have  been  entirely  changed,  and 
the  EngHihi  more  free  and  more  equitable  than 
other  moaarqhial  powers,  could  not  but  be  bener- 
iited  by  rdfcuing  the  human  race  from  the  op- 
'preffions  ^ey  fuffcred  in  the  New  World,  and:by 
removing  the  injuries  this  oppreffion  hath  brought 
on  Europe  in  particular. 

All  thofe  fubje£ts,e  who  are  vidims  of  the  fc- 

verityiexa£fcioos^oppreliion,  and' deceit  of  arbitrary 

gdveromentsr  all  thofe  familiesthat  are  ruined  by 

vthe  raifihg  of  foldiers,  by  the  ravages  of  armies, 

;^.the:li)aos  fcr: carrying  on  war^  and  by;  the  itih 

^&a£tions  of  peape;  all  men  born  to.  think  and 

4iye  ^s  n)/9n»;;iiiile8drQf  obeying  and  becoming 

fubjeft  like  brutes,  would  have  gladly  taken  rch 

fuge  fn  thofe  countries.     Thefe,  as  well  as  a  mul- 

|i^u^e  of    ^offuppn  wici^Qu;  employment}    of 

1         '  •     hulbandmci? 
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■  °  °  ^  hv/bandtnen  ^without  land}  of  men  of  fcience 
without  any  oGCupatioiii  and  nuoxbcrs  of  diftrcffed 
and  tinfortunatc  pcrfonsi  would  have  flow'n  into 
thcfe  regions,  which  require  only  juft  and  civiliacd^ 
inhabitants  to  render  them  happy.  Above  all,  tbo 
peasants  of  the  north,  flaves  to  the  nobility,  who 
trample  iipon  titem,  would  certainly  have  been 
mvited  there:  tbofe  Ruffian  peafants,  who  are 
employed  as  executioners  to  torture  the  huaiart 
face,  infteadof  cultivating  and  .fertilizing  the 
earth.  Numbers  of  them  would  certainly  have 
been  loft  in  thefe  tranfmigrations  through  es^t^nfive 
ftas,  into  new  cUmajce^i  but  this  would  have  been 
an  infinitely  left  evil  than  that  of  a  tyranny,  vispKrk* 
ing  by  flow  and  artful  means,  and  facrificing  fo 
anaay  people  t6  the  wills  of  a  fmati  numl^r  of 
jfnen«  In  a  word,  the  Eoglifli  would  have  been 
much  more  glorioufly  employedr^in  fupporting 
and  favouring  fo  happy  a  xevoluliori,  than  in  tot^ 
nienting  themfelves  in  defence  of  a  Hbetty,  that 
excites  the  envy  of  all  kings,,  and  !iri>ioh  they 
ondjeavour,  by  every  method,  to  uaderixune  and 
deftroy.  ^     - 

This  is  a  wifli:  which,  though  fe^radec{  on 
jiifttce  and  humanity,  is  yiet,  alas  I  vain  in  itfelf, 
as  k.  leaves  nothing  but  regrdt  in  the  mind  of 
.kin>  that  formed,  it;'  Muft  then  the  defires^'of 
the  rirruous  maft  fer  the  proffferity  of  the  world 
«'b^  &e.  ever  loll:,  white  thofe  of  the  ambitious 
)^fiA  the  eicravagant  are  U)  often  favoirt'ed  by  ca« 

•   S^iHtt  war  hath  been  the  cau4e  of  fo  much  evil, 
why  docs  it  not  run  through- ever]^  (pccies  of  ca- 

5  lamity. 
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lamity,  that  it  may,  at  length,  tend  to  procure  ■  ^^  ^ 
fome  good  ?  But  what  hath  been  the  confequence  ^-  J  "^ 
of  the  lafl  war,  one  of  thofe  that  hath  been  the 
moft  diftrefsful  to  the  human  race  ?  It  hath  occa- 
fidned  ravages  in  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe  ; 
and  h^ch  coll  Europe  alone  above  a  million  of  it's 
inhabitants.  Thole  who  were  not  it*$  viAims, 
afe  now  diftrefied  by  it,  and  their  pofterity  will 
long  be  opprelfed  undei^  the  weight  of  the  enorm*^ 
oua  taxes  it  hath  given  rife  to.  The  nation^ 
whom  viflory  attended  in  all  parts,  was  ruined 
by  it's  triumphs.  It's  public  debt,  which,  at 
the    beginning   of   the   war>    did    not ;  exceed 

PL 

J^6i7i087,o6o  livres*,  arofe,  at  thfe  conclufion 
of  the  peace,  to  31330,000,000  livres  f,  foe 
whicfe  it  nauft  pay  an  intercft  of  iiIj577j4SH> 
livres  J. 

But  it  ii  time  to  quit  the  fubjc6t  of  war*  Let 
ta  mi^w  procjeed  to  confider  by  what  means  the  ns-^ 
tions,  \(rbo  have  divided  the  gxeat  Ar chipelagp  of 
itoierica>  that  hatb  bieefi  the  origin  of  fo  itian/ 
quarrels  and  negociaitions,  and  hath  given  rife  to 
lb  many  reflexions,  have  been  able  10  raife  it  10  a. 
degree  of  opulence,  th^tmay^  without  exagg^* 
Mtt6n,  be  confidered  a&  the  fiiA.  caufe  of  laU  ch^ 
^leatevents  that  at  prefeat  difturb  the  peace  of  thf 
^dbe» 

'  "  '  '     .• 

•  67,378,6271.  los.  f  i38^750,oooI«         , 

X  4»64.9»o62  !•  I  $•  8  d. 
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Ti^fi,  Europeans  go  into  Africa  to  purcbaje  Jlayes 

io  cultivate  theCaribbee  IJlands.    The  man^ 

-  ner  of  conducing  this  /pedes  of  commerce  I 

Produce   arifing  from   the   labour  of  ^the 

*  Jlaves. 

E  have  fccn  immenfe "  countries  invaded 

and  laid  wade  s  their  innocent  and  peaces 

^eanffettild  ^^^  inhabitants  either  maffacred  or  loaded  with 

iicMiih^?  chains ;  a  dreadfui  folitude  eftabliftied  upon  the 

procure  cui-  fuins  of  a  nuflicrous  population  J  ferocious  ufurp-*' 

irom Africa,  crs  deftroying  one  another,    and  heaping  their 

dead  bodies  upon  thole  of  their  vidtims.     What 

is  to  be  the  rcfuk  of  fo  many  enormities  ?   They 

"will  ftill  be  irepeared,  afnd  they j  will  be  followed 

by  one,   whifch,  though  it  may  not  produce  fo 

much    bloodihed,    will   neverthelefs    be  '  more 

fhocking  to  hunftanity :  this  is  the  traffic  of  n)firii 

fold  and  purchafed  by  his  fellow-creature.      The 

tdands^ef  An^ierica  have  firft  fuggelted'  the?  idea 

of  this  abominable  trade,  and  we  fhall  now  fee  in 

what  manner  this  misfortune  h^th  been  brought 

about.  - 

Certain  reftlefs  fugitives,    the  greateft  part 
of  whom  had  either  been  difgraced  by  the  laws 
of  their  country,  or  ruined  by  their  exceffesj  m 
jhis  ftatc  of  defperation^  formed  a  defign  of  at- 
tacking 


•*        ' 


^ 


i" 
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tacking  Spanifli  or  Porcuguefeihips  that  were  rich^  ^  ^,^  ^ 
Jy  laden  with  the  fpoils  of  the  New  World.  Some 
defert  iflands^  whofe  fituation  infured  fuccefs  to 
ithcfe  piracies,  ferved  at  firft  for  a  place  of  rendez* 
^vous  to  thefe  robbcra,  and  foon  Jbecame  their  coun- 
try. Habituated  to  murder,  they  meditated  the 
^naiTacreof  a  plain  and  uafufpe6ling  people,  who 
jiad  received  and  treated  them  with  hvonanity;. and 
the  civilized  nations,  of  which  thefe  frce-bootjBr$ 
were  the  refufe;^  adopted  this,  in£^mous>  fcheme 
without  hefitation ;  which  was  immediately  put  in 
execution.  It  then  became  neceflary  to  confider 
^what  ad^Vjan^ages  might  accrue  from  fo  many  enor- 
mities. Gold,  and  filver,  which  were.ilill  looked 
jiipon  as  the  fole  valuable  produ(^ions  to  be  deriv- 
ed from  America,  had  either  never  exifted  in  fe- 
veral  of  thefe  jn^w  acquifitions,  or  were  no  longer 
to  be  foundthere,  in  fufficient  quantities  to  expe^ 
any  confidera&le  empjuments  from  working  the 
miaes.  Certain  fpeculative  men, ,  lefs  blinded  .by 
their  prejudice^  than  the  multitude  generally  arcj^ 
•imagined,  tKat  a  foil  and  climate,  fo  totally  diffe-^ 
tent  from  our's,  might  either  furnilh  us.  with  com^  , 
mpdities  to  which  we  were  ftrangers,  or  which  we 
yrere  obliged  to, purchafe  at  an  exorbitant  price : 
;hey  therefore,  determined  to  apply  themfelvesto 
the  culture  of  them^  There  were  fome  obftacles,. 
apparently  infurmountable  to  the  execution  of  this 
plari.  The  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  country  were 
l^iQW  entirely  deftroyed  j  and  had  they  not  been  ip, 
the  weakqcfs  of  their  confticutions,  their  habit  of 
cafe  and  jndolenfje, '  and  their  invincibW  averfiorf 
far  labjQur,  would  fcarce  have  rendered  them  fit 
^..\-      a  inllrumenttf 
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inftruments  to  execute  the  dcfigns  of  their  oppreli- 
fors.  Thefe  barbatians  too,  bora  in  a  ten^tace 
clime,  could  not  fupporc  the  laborious  works  of 
agriculture  under  a  burning  and  unwholefome 
fky,  Self-interefti  ever  fruitful ,  in  expedients^ 
fuggefted  the  .  plaa  of  feeking  cultivators  in 
Africa,  a  country  iq  which  the  abominable  and 
inhuman  cnftbm  df  felling  it^s  inhabitants  hat& 
ever  prevailed.        '    ■ 

Africa  is  an  immenfe  region,  connefted  to-Affa 
only  by  a  narrow  lieck  of  land  of  twenty  leagues, 
called  the  Ifthmus  of  Suez.  This  natural  and  po^ 
litical  boundary  muft  fooner  or  later  be  broken 
down  by  the  ocean,  from  that  tendency  it  is  ob^ 
felrVed  to  have  of  forming  gulphs  and  ftraits  eaft-^ 
ward.  This  peninfula,  cut  bj  the  equator  intd 
two  unequal  parts,  forms  an  irregular  triangle,  one 
of  the  fides  of  which  fronts  the  eaft,  the  other  th6 
north,'  and  the  third  the  weft. 

The  eaftern  fide,  which  extends  from  Sitei 
nearly  as  far  as  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  is  wafhed 
by  the  Rcid  Sea  and  the  ocean.  The  inland  parts  of 
tht  country  are  but  little  know'n,  and  what  has  been 
difcovercd  of  them,  can  neither  excite  the  merce- 
nary views  of  the  trader,  the  curiofity  of  the  tra- 
veller, nor  the  humanity  of  the  philofopher.  Even 
the  miflionaries,  after  having  made  fome  progrefi 
in  thefe  countries,  cfpecially  in  AbylHma,  totsflly 
difcouraged  by  the  treatment  they  met  with,  hare 
abandoned  thefe  people  to  their  inconftanty  and 
|>erfidy.  The  coafts  are  in  general  only  cire^<lfttl 
rocks,  or  a  wafte  of  dry  and  burning  fand.  Tfe6ft 
portions,  which  arc  fi.t  for  cuJtivatfoiii  arc  par* 

celled 
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celled  out  among  the  natives  of  the  cauntry»  th^  *  ^^f  ^ 
Arabs,  the  Portugu«zc,  and  the  Dutch.     Tfteir  u-*y— ^ 
commerce,  which  conlifts  only  in  a  little  ivory  or 
gold,  and  ibme  flaves,  is  connediied  with  that  of 
the  Eaft  Indies.  . 

The  northern  fide,  which  extends  from  the 
Ifthmus  of  Suez  to  the  Straits; of  Gibraltar,  is 
botiinded  by  the  Mediterranean*  On  this  fide, 
nine  himdr^d  leagues  of  coaft  are  occupied  by  a 
elAintry,  whitfe'hath  for  fevefal  centuries  been 
k'BOw'n  by  the  name  of  Barbary  i  and  by  Egypt, 
which  is  under  tifee  yoke  of  the  Octoman  empire; 

This  great  province  is  bounded  by  the  Red  opiniow 
Sea   on  the  fi^ft,  by  Nubta  oiV  the  Souths  by  l^^^^ 
«k0  defarts  of  Bar^>  or  by  Lybia  on  the  Weft;'  ^o'*  ^^  , 
and  on  the  North  by  die  Mediterranean.    It  isr  of  Egypt  m 
about  twa  hundred  and  twelve  leagues  long  from  ^^^^ 
North  to  South.    A  break  of  rocks,  and  a  chain 
of  mountains,  rtmning  aimed  in  the  fame  direc<** 
tion,  prevent  it  from  being  rtK)re  than  Gx  or  fe- 
▼eii  leagues  broad  as  fai^  as  Cairo.    From  thar 
capital  to  the  fea  the  country  defer ibes  a  triangle; 
the  bafis  qf  which  is  one  hundred  leagues.     This 
triangle  includes  another,  know'n  by  the  name  of 
Ddta,  and  formed  by  two  branches  of  the  Nile, 
which  ^mpty  themielves  into  the  Mediterranean, 
one  of  then;i  at  the  diftance  of  a  league  from  Ro-* 
fttto,  and  the  other  of  two  from  Damiettai« 

AliTHOuoH  tbis  be  a  burning  region,  yet  the 
dt)fnate  is  in  general  healthy;  thconly  infirmity 
jieculiar  to  Egypt,  is  the  too  frequent  lofs  of 
fight.  This  calamity  is  thought  to  be  occafioned 
by  a  fine  kind  <>f  fand-,  which  is  fcattered'  about 

in 
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in  May  wd  Jwhejrby  the  South  winds.  Would 
it  not  bft  iXK^e  rea^nabje  to  attribute  it  to  thJt 
cuftom  thofc;  people  have  of  fleeping  in  the  open 
air  nine  months  }n  the  year  J  This,  opinion  will 
be  readily  admitted^  fince  it  is  .obferved>  ithat 
thofe  who  pafs  the  night  in  their  hpqfesy  or  un^er 
tents,  fcldom  experience  fo- great  a  misfortune. 

Thsr^  are)  few  CQUQtries  j^h  the  face  of.ihef 
globe .  fo  fruitful  as  E^pt..  Thter  foil'  yields  annu- 
ally three  c^opsj  .Wjhich  fequir:(^  bat:  one,  tiUag^j 
Vegetables  fucceed  c^rn,  and  thefc  ^re  fpllQwed 
by  pot-herbs  i^iihis  4i»ppy  fertiliQ  isowen  to  the 
JNile*  •    '  ..'f-ti*--         1  * 

That  riveri  the  fource  of  whiych  is  in  Ethiopi^^ 
owes  it's  encreafe  (So  clouds>  whlxh^falHng  down; 
iji  rain,  occafion  jt';9\perio!dic»l  XntHi  It  be^n9 
in  the  month  of  Jui^e;  and  augns^entstill  th^jend 
of .  September,  at,  .whi^.h  i  tvm;%  it  gradually .  dd^. 
creafes.  It's  wapeis^.ftftcr  having  traverfednajft 
immenfe  fpace  ,iyit|iout  dividing^:  aris.  fepfr^ficd 
five  leagues  above  Cairo  into  HMfQ  bfHiwhes^  i^hiaiv 
meet  no  more*  •       .  *  •  ^ 

.  A  couNTRYjuhgwever,  wherQnothiijgis.folel- 
dom  met  with  a$'  a . fpringi  and  where  rain  isiair 
extraordinary  ph^^tiDmenon,^  could  only.havd 
been  fertilized  t>y  the  Nile.  Aceordingly^^  from 
times, of  the  moft  remote  antiquity^i  fourfcore 
confiderable  canais^  we^e.  digged  at.che  entr.anccL 
of  the  kingdom),  befide  a  great  nunil^r  of -fmall 
ones>  which  diftributed  thefe  waters  all  over 
Egyptrf  Except  fiye  or  fix  of  the  deepeft,  they 
are  all  dry  at  the  beginning,  or  towards  the  nriid- 
die  of  winter  i  but  uhcn  the  foil  no  longer  required 

watering. 
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Catering.    If  it  IhouM  happen,   that  die  rivei^  *  \i!  ^ 

haich  noi:  fweUed  to  the  height  of  four  hundred 

iiHrhes^    the  Idwcr    grootids   are  only  ^ateredi 

The  others,   to  ivhich  their  wells j   conftrufted 

With  Iwing-gateis,  or  with  wheels  become  ufclefsi 

are  coniidefed  is  barren^  and  freed  for  that  year 

cfiT  all  ithpdfts. 

The  grouhds  are  divided  into  thfee  claffes* 
That  whitrh  is  confidercd  as  the  firft  of  thenn,  is 
the  one  which  forms  the  Vakoups,  or  domain 
allotted  to  the  Mofques,  or  other  religious -efta- 
bHihmentsi  It  is  the  woi'ft  cultivated  of  any 
of  the  gfoiinds,  and  that  which  is  more  fpared  in 
the  taxes  by  an  ignorant  and  fuperftitious  go-» 
Vernment. 

Th£  principal  civil  and  military  officefs  of  the 
ftate  enjoy  the  profits  of  the  fcfcond  tlafs.  They 
leave  very  little  to  the  bondfmenj  who  till  th6 
grounds  with  the  fweat  of  their  brows }  and  they 
fcldom  psfy  into  the  treafury  the  taxes  they  are 
Indebted  to  it; 

The  third  clafs  is  divided  betweeh  a  great  num- 
ber of  plain  citizenSj  wbofe  pollfeflions,  more  at* 
left  e!xtenfive,  ar6  cuhit'ated  by  aftive  and  inteU 
Kgent  farmers.  Thefe  grounds  compofe  th€ 
Wealth  of  Egypt,  and  become  the  refource  of  the 
public  treafury. 

ThoiJoU  one  thh-d  6f  the  grounds  be  left  un* 
tiHed,  yet  the  country  is  not  depopulated.  It  is 
feckontid  to  contain  five  or  fi*  millions  of 
inhabitatttSi  the  molt  numerous  of  which  arc  the 
Cophts/  who  derive  their  origin  from  the  antient 
Egyptiims^to  whom  they^iavc  no  fmall  fliare  oFre- 
femblancei    Some  of  them  have  fubmitted  to  the 

Vol*  V*  L  yoke 
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yoke  of  the  Koran,  the  reft  haw  remained  fubjefk 
to  the  gofpcl.  They  occupy,  almoft  exclu(ively, 
all  the  Upper  Egypt,  and  are  very  aumeroujs  in 
the  Lower  i  feveral  of  them  aije  cultivators,  but 
niore  of  them  profefs  the  arts.  The  moft  intel- 
ligent among  them  fupcrintend  the  affairs  of  rich 
families,  or  fcrve  as  fecretarieJ  to  men  in  office* 
When  they  have  obtained  thefe  polls,  which  are 
deemed  honourable,  they  foon  acquire  an  abfb- 
lute  fway  over  mafters,  enervated  by  the  clinjiate, 
and  by  luxury.  This  kind  of  po>yer  foon  leads 
them  to  the  pofleffion  of  wealth,  which  they  ge- 
nerally fquander  in  the.  moft  infamous  excefles. 
If  motives  of  avarice  (hould  have  made  them  ab-^ 
ftain  from  the  purfuit  of  plcafure,  they  are  de-. 
prived  of  their  riches  before  the  clofe  of  a  turbu- 
lent life,  by  the  tyrants  whom  they  had  deceived. 
Children  are  fcarce  ever  know'n  to  inherit  the  for- 
tune of  their  fathers. 

The  moft  numerous  race  after  the  Cophts,  is 
that  of  the  Arabs.  Thefe  defcendants  of  a  people, 
who  were  formerly  a  conquering  nation,  all  live 
in  a  ftate  of  the  utmoft  ignominy.  In  this  abjeft 
condition,  their  adtions  are  neyer  apimated  with 
ipirit,  and  they  have,  never  been  know'n  to  take 
any  part  in  the  revolutions  with  which  this  coun- 
try is  fo  frequently  agitated.-  Their  mafters  con- 
fider  theip  only  in  the  light  of  animals  that  are 
neceffary  for  cultivation..  Their  lives  and  their 
fortunes  are.  arbitrarily  difpofed  of,  while  thefe  ada 
of  injuftice  and  cruglty,  have  never  brought  down 
the  vengeancrof  government  upon  the  offenders. 
Thefe  unfortunate  people  have  a  particular  drefs, 
.      .  T     ,  •  ;       .        they 


. .  ^  ' 
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they  dwell  in  the  fields*  mtermarry  with  one  aft-* 
ocher>  and  fcarce  live  upon  any  thing  but  vege- 
tables and  nni}k«  If  th^re  be  my  among  them 
who  are  able  to  indulge  in .  a  few  convenienciesj 
they  would  not  dare  to  do  it,  from  theapprehen- 
fion  of  expofing  themfelves  to  the  ri&  of,  being, 
taken  notice  of>  which  might>  fooner  or  latcr>  be- 
come fatal  to  them*     ' 

The  remainder  of  the  pbpulatiofi  is  compofed 
of  TurkSj  Jews,  and  Arm€niarts>  and  of  men  of 
divers  coluntrics  and  fefts,  who  have  fucceffively 
fettled  in  Egypt*  Thefe  foreigners,  whatever  be 
the  reafon  of  it,  feldom  leave  a  numerous  pofte-r 
rityV  and  their  defcendants  are  not  more  fortu- 
nate^j  This  humiliating  fterilityi .  however,  is 
chiefly  obfcryed  among  the  Mamelucs* 

In  vain  have  thefe  Circaffians,  or  Georgians, 
been:chofen  in  their  youth  from  among  the  moft 
healthy  men  in  their  provinces* '  In  vain  have 
the  moft  beautiful  wives  of  their  country  been  be-* 
flowed  upon  them.  In  vain  have  they  been  all 
kept  in  a  ftate  of  plenty,  freed  from  the  appre- 
henfions.of  want,  and  from  every  anxiety*  Scarce 
any  children  iflue  from  thefe  well-adapted  con- 
nediohsj  and  the  few  that  are  born  die  within  the 
year..  .Only  ^ two. families  are  know'n  to  be  the 
defcendints  of  this  race,  and  they  have  yet  reached 
BO  further  than  to'  the  fecond  generation < 

ThI  gover^nment  of  Egypt  differs  from  every 
otheh  Before  the  invafion  of  the  Turks,  this  re-^ 
gionwas  under,  the  fway  of  a. chief,  who  was 
chofen  :by  foldiers,  all  born  in  flavery,  and  who 
&ared  his  authority  with  him, .  Selim  would  un- 
.•.,..'  L  2  doubtedly 
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dbUbledly  hav6  been  defirous  !6  AibnfjJt  'thi^'  titvf 
conqucft  to  the  fonrie  defpotiftn  as  his  othtr  pfd- 
ViiiGefe  i  but  cifc^mftartces  we^e  not  favourable  to 
tftisi  arifibitious  defign.     He  was  obliged  to  cftrt* 
tclit  himfelf  ivlfh  the   fights   of  the  dethtoned 
Soldah,  and  t&  leaVe  his  haughty  lieutenants  lit 
polfeflion  of  the   prerogatives  they  had  fot  fo 
long  a  time  enjoyed.  The  Suhan  fent  into  E^ypt 
fourteen  thoufand  of  his  btft  troops>  ift  ordeiJ  to 
counterbalance  this  formidable  militia.  Far  from 
attending  to  the  interefts  of  the  Port,  this  corps 
employed  themfelves  only  abbut  their  own^  Th^ 
foon  acquired  fufficient  influehce  to  have  every 
thing  determined    by  their  caprice  j    ahd  they 
maintained  the  afcendant  they  hacl  gamed, . 'till 
growing  effeminate   by  the  climate,   they.n^re 
no  longer  iable  to  maintain  a  power  which  was  6ot 
fixed  on  any  kind  of  bafis*     It  paflTed  again  into 
the  hands  o£  the  Mamclucs,  and  that  in  a  triorc 
extenfivc  manner  than  ever.  -    ? 

This  fmgular  dynafty  is-  compofed  of  ten  ©r 
twelve  thoufand  flaves,  brought  frotn  Georgia 
and  Circaffia  when  they  were  very  young.  They 
enter  into  the  fervice  of  the  great  men  of  their  na* 
tion,  who  have,  like  thenri>  been  all  in  a  ftatc  of 
flavery,  and  who,  fooner  or  later,  give  them 
their  freedom.  T hefc  ff eedmen  are  obferved  to 
rife  from  one  poft  to  another,  *till  they  attain  to 
the  rank  of  Bey,  which  is  the  higheft  of  all. 

These  Beys  govern  the  twenty-four  proviftcw 
of  the  kingdom.  Their  hurtibfcr  felddm  e^ceedt 
fiiiteen  or  feventeeh,  becaufe  the  moft  relblute 
among  th^m  are  in  poflcffion  of  more  than  on^ 

government. 
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govcnvncqt,  and  bccaufc  foipc  fcj?ble  diftj icb  o(  ':  ^^  ^. 
Uppj^r  Egypt  have  been  intruftcd  to  Arabia^ 
C)ieiks  from  time  iain?emoriaU  Although  fh^y 
QMght  ^U  to  be  of  equ^l  ranki  the  Bey  who  go*- 
yerns  tt^e  capital  rpoft  commonly  aflumes  an  aq* 
thority  over  th^  xeft,  unl^fs  h^  be  fuppjanted  by 
fomc  one  of  his  colleagues,  richer,  more  power- 
£mL  or  more  artful  than  himfclf.  But  whether 
fhe  equilibrium  be  mainuined  or  nop,  the  ffcc 
Turks  never  obtain  any  bur  civil  pr  eccleHaflical 
employments.  The  military  dignities,  the  offices  of 
government,  and  all  the  higheft  honours,  are 
deftined  only  for  thofe  who  have  lived  in  iervi-^ 
tudc.  The  Div^n^  whjch  is  compofcd  of  the  Beys 
and  of  their  creatures,  is  the  real  fovereign.  The 
Pafha,  who  reprefents  the  Sultan,  receives  hor 
mage,  aad  orders  are  even  given  in  his  name  ^ 
but  they  a^?  dilated  to  him  by  infolent  flaves^ 
Jf  he  fhould  refufc  to  do  wjiat  is  required  of  him, 
he  is  depofed,  and  leads  a  retired  life,  'till  thp 
feraglio  hath  either  fcntenced  him  to.  deathi  or 
reeajled  him^ 

TyE  Mamelucs  conftitute  the  real  force  of 
Egypt.  As  they  are  all  born  in  either  a  rough 
pr  a  temperate  climate,  and  as  they  have  received 
an  aufterc  education,  they  form  different  troops 
of  cavalry/ which  are  divided  among  the  Beys,  in 
.proportion  to  the  degree  of  influence,  or  the  am* 
bition  of  thofe  chiefs,  and  the  greater  or  lef# 
liftim^tipn  they  are  hoW^o  i^-  Thcfe  powerful 
4T>en  difpofe  pf  the  Turkilh  infantry  in  a  mannei* 
almoil  as  abfolute.  This  infantry  is  effeminate, 
find  hath  entirely  loft  it's  miii^ry  fpirit.     It  is' 

i-f  3  fcarce 
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'  ^xi^  *  fcarcc  compofcd  of  any  but  peaceable  tradcfmen; 
who  caufe  their  names  to  be  regiftercd,  in  order 
to  enjoy  the  prerogatives  attached  to  the  name  of 
a  foldier.  But  whatever  it  may  be,  it's  officers 
are  entirely  dependent  upon  the  Beys,  without 
whofe  protection  they  would  not  -be  able  to  ob- 
tain promotion. 

Beside  the  contributions  in  kind,  which  arc 
fent  as  an  offering  from  the  Grand  Signior  to 
Mecca  and  Mediiia,  which  he  caufes  to  be  diftri- 
butcd  among  the  troops,  feveral  impofts  are 
raifcd  in  coin.  The  lands  pay  a  tribute,  and  the 
Chriftians  a  poll-tax.  The  monopoly  of  caffia, 
fenna,  and  fal-ammoniac,  is  fold  very  dear. 'The 
cuftoms  produce  a  great  deal.  *  Thefe  objefts 
united  amount  at  leaft  to  ten  millions  of  livrcs  *, 
of  which  there  is  feldom  more  than  a  fourth  part 
conveyed  to  Cortftantinople.  The  chief  Bey  re- 
tains the  remainder^  or  divides  it  with  colleagues, 
if  he  be-  not  able  to  keep  it  all. 

The  intereft  of  the  Pacha  is  not  more  attended 
to  than  that  of  the  Sultan.  Even  the  militia  fel- 
dom receive  their  entire  pay;  and  citizens  of  all 
ranks  are  habitually  plundered. 

Such  numerous  vexations* could  not  have  been 
fupported,  had  it  not  been  for  the  refources  de- 
rived from  a  very  advantageous  foreign  trade,  to 
which  feveral  ports  are  laid  open.  There  arc 
two  in  Alexandria,  which  formerly,  it  is  faid, 
communicated  with  each  other,  and  are  at  pre- 
Unt  feparated  by  a  very  narrow  flip  of  lan^.  The 

*  416,66$!.  13  s.  44. 
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Eaftern^  or  New  Port,  is  ofcafier  acccfs  than  the  '  ^,^  '^ 
other;  but  it  is  almcrft  filled  up  by  the  ballad  of 
tbe  ihips^    which  it. is  cuftoa)ary  to  fling  iato 
it*  .  It  is  -not  a  century  fince  the  veflels  were 
faftched  to  the  key.  j  but  they  arc  now  at  the  dif- 
tance  of  n>pre  than  two  hundred  toifes  from  it.. 
The  fpace  which  they  can  occupy  is  fo  narrow, 
that  it  i$  neccffary  to  fix  thcnj  with.feveral  an- 
chor?, to  prevent  their  (hocking  each  other  j  and 
even  this  precaution  is  not  always  fufiicient.     It 
happens  very  often  in  ftormy  weather,  that  thefe 
vcffels  run  foul  of  thofc  thacafe  near  them,  and 
drag  ■theoQ:  along  with  them  .in  CO  flats,  where  they 
ace  mifcrably  foundered  jt^gether. .        . 

Thb  Weftcrn,  or  Old  Harbour,  is  large  and 
commodious.  Men  of  war  and  merchantmen  are 
equally  fecurein  it;  .but  the  Europeans  are  ex- 
cluded from  it,  '  Jcaloufy  hath  induced  the 
Turkiib  navigators  to  invent  a.  prophecy,  which 
announces,  that  the  city  will  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  Chriftians,  whenever  their  Ihigs  are  admitted 
into  that.  fi:ne  harbour. 

Bbquees  is  four  leagues  diftant  from  this  place. 
It  carries  on  no  trade;-  and  is  never  frequented 
except  when  the.  winds  prevent  the  Ihips  from 
getting  to  Alexandria,  or  from  entering  the  Nile. 
It's  harbour  is  very  fmall,  but  exceedingly  good ; 
men  of  war  would  be  fheltcred  from  all  danger 
there,  even  in  winter. 

The  merchandiales  which  are  carried  down  the 
river  upon  boats,  that  are  called  macks ^  and 
brought  up  again  as  far  as  the  laft  cataraft,  or 
the  fouthern  extremity  of  Egypt,  are  landed  at 
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t  (^  6  A  Rozetto,  one  league  diftanc  from  the  wcflicrn 
mouth  of  the  Nile*  The  provifions  are  con7eyc4 
fmm  the  toi^n  itfelf  to  the  ihips,  which  are  at  no 
great  diitance^  ^P^^  larger  bbats^  know'n  ill  that 
country  by  the  name  oig^rmes. 

•  A  siMitAR  ftaple,  b»t^  infinitely  more  confi-* 
dcrable,  hath  been  formed  near  the  eaftern  mouth 
of  the  rivef,  at  Damietta.  This,  perhaps,  was 
formtrly^a  harbour;  but  at  prefent  the  veflfels  are 
obliged  to  anc|>Qr  in  tht  open  fea^  at  two  leagues 
from  the  coaii,  upon  a  good  bottom.  If  they  arcf 
drivert  from  thence  tjy  ftormy  weather,  which 
IS  rather  frequent  in  thefe  latitudes  in  wiotery 
they  take  refuge  in  the  harbours  of  Cyprus,  from 
whence  they  return  to  their  pofl:  when  the  dan- 
ger is  over. 

Seven  or  eight  hi^ndred  Turkifli,  l^arbary,  of 
Phriiiian  Ships,  or  fuch  as  belong  fo  cheChriftiaosi 
which  trade  for  thefe  people,  arrive  annually  in 
Egypt.  One  hundred  ar^d  forty,  or  one  hon^ 
dred  and  fifty  of  them^  come  from  Syria^  fe* 
yenty  or  fourfcore  from  Coi^ftaniinople,  .fifty  or 
fixty  from  Smyrna,  thirty  or  forty  from  Salonka, 
twenty-fivip  or  thirty  from.Candia>  and  all  the  rerf 
from  fome  iljands,  or  from  fome  parts  of  the  con* 
tinent,  which  are  Jefs  opulent,  and  lefs  fruitful. 
Their  cargoes  are  valued,  one  with  another,  at 
30,000  livres  t*  Jf  we  fuppofc  that  there  are  fc* 
ven  hundred  and  'fifty  veffcls,  the  country  conr 
fumes  to  the  amount  of  ^2,500,000  livres  t>  of 
;hc  produdions  broqght  by  (hcfe  traders.    But  it; 
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/itllyer^  above  double  that  furhi  io  rice>  coffee,  ^ 
^ax>  cloths,  coriiy  yegetables,  and  in  other  ar- 
ticlca.      It  muft  therefore  receiire   21, §100^000 
Jivrcs  *  in  inoDpjr.  \ 

The  conncdions  of  the  Europeans  with  Egypt 
are  noc  fo  lucrative.  The  people  among,  them 
\)y  whom  they  are  carried  ion,  fell  woollen  cloths, 
gildings,  fii^.ftuffs^  iron,  lead,  tin,  paper,  cp^ 
phineal,  hard*»ware,  and  glais^  and  receive  in 
ncchange,  rjce,  coffee,  falFron,  ivory,  gun^is, 
cotton,  fenna,  caifia,  fpun  thread,  and  fal*ammo« 
piac. 

Ik  177^,  the  importations  of  the  Vf^nftians 
were  reduced  to  755*03  <;iivresf,  and  their  e% 
ports  oq  8ao,o62  iivres  :|:,  The  importations  of 
the  Tufcans  and  the  Englifh,  who  trade  to  Leg^ 
horn,  did  not  exceed  2,143,660  Iivres  |t,  noi* 
their  exports  2,099,635  Iivres  §.  The  jmporta^ 
ticms  of  the  French  did  not  exceed  3i997»6r5 
Iivres  f,  nor  their  exports  3,075,450  Iivres  ^*# 
"The  total  importation  did  not  therefore  atnoiint 
to  more  than  6,896,3 10  Iivres  ftt  ^d  the  exports 
^ion  to  more  than  5,995,147  Iivres  J  J, 

All  the  merchandize  either  bought  or  fold  by 
^he  Europeans  pay  a  duty  of  three  p?r  cent.  This 
tax  amounts  to  fix  per  cent,  for  coffee,  and  to  ten 
per  cent,  for  rice,  the  exportatipn  of  which  is 
prohibitedt     This  imppfition  is  for  the  profit  of 

■  *        ■  .       •  4 
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^  ^xi^  ^  ^^^  ^^P*  ^'^^^  every  year  from  the  Dardanellei 

u-y-^  tognard  the  coafts  of  Egypt  from  the  depreda*^ 

doos  of  the  pirates^  and  which  are*  of  no  x>ther 

ufe  but  to  opprefs  the  tpaders^  and  to  encourage 

ftni^gling.        .. 

Edrope  employs  one  hundred  veflels  in  this 
trade  j  but  only  fifty  or  fixty  of  them  return  im- 
mediately to  the  ports  from  whence  they  were 
difpatched.  The  others  enter  into  the  fervice  o^ 
any  people  who  choofe  to  employ  %hcm  in  th^ 
Levant, 

Summer  is  the  mod  favourable  feafon  for  fail- 
ing from  Eurojjc  to  Egypt  5  the -voyages  are 
fhortencfd  by  the  weft  or  north  winds  which  blow 
almoft  continually  at  that  time.  Spring  and  au- 
tumn are  the  moft.  proper  feafons  for  returning. 
The  navigation  is  very  dangerous  during  winter 
upon  thefe  coafls,  which  are  fo  low^  that  land  is 
not  difcovertd  at  two  leagues  diftancc^  if  the  day 
be  in  the  leaft  dark,  or  the  flcy  cloudy. 

If  Egypt  (hould  ever  emerge  from  the  ftate  of 
anarchy  in  which  it  is  plunged  s  if  an  independ-i 
cnt  government  (hould  be  formed  there}  and 
if  the  new  conflitution  Ihould  be  founded  upon 
wife  laws,  that  region  will  again  become  what  it 
forraerlv  was,  one  of  the  moft  induftrious  and  fcr^ 
tile  countries  of  the  earth.  It  would  be  abfurd  to 
foretcl  the  fame  profperity  to  Lybia,  which  is  in- 
habited at  prefent  by  the  people  of  Barbary, 
Rerointioni  The  early  periods  of  this  extenfive  country  are 
'  "'  involved  in  the  greateft  obfcurity ;  rior  was  any 
light  throw'n  upon  their  hiftory  till  the  arrival  of 
the  Carthaginians.    Thefe  merchants,  originally 

of 
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^Phoenician  cxtraAion,  about  a  hondrcd  and  ^9^^  ^ 
tbii'ty-feren  years  before  the  foundation  of  Rome, 
liuilra  city,  the  territory  of  which,  at  firft  very  li-. 
mired,  in  procefs  ?5f  time  extended  to  all  that 
country,  know'n  by  the  name  of  the  kingdom  of 
Tunis,  and  afterwards  much  further,  Spain,  and 
the  greateft  pafrt  of  the  iflands  in  the  Mediterra- 
Rean,  fell  under  it*s  dominion.  Many  other  king-^ 
dom&  muft  apparently  have  ferved  to  aggrandize 
Ihis  enormous  power^  when  her  ambitious  view* 
interfered  with-thofc  of  Rome,  At  the  time  of 
this  dreadful  collifion^  a  wac  becwccn  thefe  two 
Bations  was  inftahtly  kindled,,  and. carried  on  with 
fiich  obftinacy  and  fury,,  that  it  was  eafy  to  fore-* 
fee  it  would  not  terminate,  but  in  the  utter  de- 
ftruftion  of.  the. one  or  the  other*  .  Rome,  which 
wai  BOW  in  the .  height  of  it's  republican  and 
patriotic  principles,  after  many  flubborn  engage-* 
ments,  in  which  the  greateft  military  ikill  was 
difplayed,  obtained  a  dccifivc  fupcciority  over  that 
which  was  corrupted  by  it's  riches.  The  com-* 
mfrcial  people  became  the  flaves.  of  the  warlike 
power. 

The  conquerors  maintained  themfelvcs  in  the 
poflefiion  of  their  conquefts,  till  about  the  middle 
of  the  Vth  century.  The  Vandals,  then  hurried 
on  by  their  original  impetuofity  beyond  the  limits 
of  Spain,  of  which  they  were  mafters,  paflfed  the 
piirars  of  Hercules,  and,  like  an  inundation,  dif- 
fufed  themfelves  over  the  country  of  Lybia.  Theft 
conquerors  would  certainly  have  preferved  the 
advantages  they  had  acquired  by  their  irruptions, 
had  they  kept  up  that  military  fpirit  which  their 
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^  %L  ^  ^^  Qenfcric  had  infpired  them  wilh.  But  Mrich^ 
this  barbarian,  who  was  not  deftitute  of  gemw^ 
this  fpirit  became  wtinft  i  miUt«"y  difcipliac  wag 
relaxed,  and  the;  governoie^t,  which  rafted  oitly 
on  this  bafia,  w^s  overthrow'n.  Belifarius  furpriftd . 
thefe  people  in  this  confufion,  extirpate  them; 
and  re-eftabliihed  the en^pire  in  it's  ancieatpriirH 
Jeges.  But  this  revolution  was  only.  naoni«nt«y^ 
Great  nnen,  who  can  form  and  bring  to  mat«f  ity, 
a  fifing  nation,  cannot  impart  y.omh  ^nd  vig©ui 
to  an  ancient  and  decayed  people^ 

This  is  accounted  for  from  a  variety  of  reafonsn 
^11  of  them  equally  ftriking«  The  founder  of  aui 
empire  addrefles  himfelf  to  an  inexperienced  man» 
who  is  fenfible  of  his  misfortune^  and  difpofedi^ 
by  the  contiquaincc  of  it^  to  docility.  He  hath 
only  to  difplay  the  appearance  of«  and  the  cha^ 
rafter  of  benevolence,  to  be  attended  $o^  obeyed^ 
fuid  cheriihed.  Daily  experience  adds  to  the  per*t 
fonal  confidence  he  infpiresi  and  gives  infljuencf 
to  hi^  counfel.  The  fuperiority  of  his  judgment 
is  foon  neceiTarily  acknowieged*  His  precepts 
of  virtue  tpuft  ever  acquire  a  greater  degree  o^ 
force,  in  proportion  to  the  fimplicity  of  h|s  dif- 
ciple.  It  i$  not  difficult  for  him  to  deprecia»te 
vice,  of  which  the  guilty  pcrfon  is  the  firft  vidimi, 
He  attacks  openly  fuch  prejudices  o^ly  ^  he  e^y 
pefts  to  eradicate;  He  trufts  to  time  for  th^ 
fubverfion  of  the  reft  i  and  the  fuccefs  of  his  ^ro*- 
je^Jb  is  infured  by  the  impoffibility  of  dilixwcdQg 
their  tendency.  His  policy  fu^efts  to  4iis  itm^ 
^i nation  a  variety  of  meafures>  calculated  to  c%^, 
cite  aftoni/hmeat,  ajnd  to  prpcjureJhim  veneration;. 

He 
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He  then  gives  his  orders^  and  his  commands  are 
occafionally  fanftified  by  the  authority  of  Heaven. 
He  is  high-prieft  and  legiflator,  during  his  life, 
and  at  his  death  altars  are  ere&ed  to  him  1  he  is 
invoked  5  he  is  a  god :  the  fituation  of  the  reftorer 
of  a  corrupted  nation  is  very  different.  He  is  an 
archited^  who  propofes  to  build  upon  a  fpace 
covered  with  ruins ;  he  is  a  phyfician,  who  at- 
tempts to  cure  a  mortified  carcafe;  he  is  a  wife 
man,  who  preaches  reformation  to  a  hardened 
people.  He  can  exped:  nothing  but  hatred  and 
perfecution,  from  the  prefent,  and  will  niyt  live 
to  fee  the  future  generation.  He  will  reap  few 
advantages,  with  a  great  deal  of  labour,  during  his 
life,  and  will  obtain  nothing  but  fruitlefs  regret 
after  his  death.  A  nation  is  only  regentrated  in 
a  fea  of  bloods  It  is  the  image  of  old  Efon, 
whofe  youth  Medea  could  renew  by  no  other 
mode,  except  that  of  cutting  him  to  pieces  and 
boiling  Kim.  It  is  not  in  the  power  of  one  man 
to  raife  a  fallen  nation.  It  appears  that  this  muft 
be  the  reiult  of  a  long,  feries  of  revolutions. 
The  man  of  genius  doth  not  live  Idng  enoughj^ 
and  kaves  no  fuccelFofs. 

In  the  Vllth  century,  the  Saracens,  formi-* 
dable  in  their  inftitutions  and  their  fuccefs,  armed 
with  the  fword  and  with  the  Koran,  obliged  the 
Romans,  weakened  by  their  divifiohs,  to  repaid 
the  feas,  and  augniented  with  the  acceflion  of  the 
northern  part  of  A.friea|  that  vaft  dominion  Mo^ 
hammed  bad  juft  founded  with  fo  much  glory. 
^he  liey^eiunts  of  the  Caliphs  afterwards  de^ 
prived  their  imfters'  of  thefe  rich  fpoils^  and 
4  crefted 
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erc&cd  the  provinces^  intrufted  to  their  care,  inta. 
independent  dates'. 

Thts  divifion,  with  refpeft  to  ftrength  antf 
power,  infpired  the  Turks  with  the  ambition  of 
making  themfelves  niafters  of  this  territory* 
Their  fucceis  was  perhaps  more  rapid  than  they, 
had  eJcpedted  j  but  a  new  revolution  foon  reduced 
t-hefe  confidcrable  conquefts  to  very  trifling  ad-, 
vantages.  * 

The  Pachas,  or  Viceroys,  intrufted  with  the. 
care  of  the  conquered  countries,  carried  along 
with  theni  that  fpirit  of  rapine,  of  which  their 
i^ation  had  left  fuch  indelible  traces.  They  were 
not  the  people  alone  who  were  cxpofed  to  per- 
petual  pillage  j  the  opprelTion  was  alfo  extended 
to  the  troops,  although  they  were  all  Ottoman. 
Thefe  foldiers,  who  were  more  inclined  to  com- 
mit afts  of  injuftice  thaa  to  put  up  with  them, 
rcprefentcd  to  the  Port,  that  the  Moofs,  and 
Arabs,  irritated  by  repeated  a6ts  of  tyranny, 
were  ripe  for  a  rebellion  i  that  Spain,  -  on  her 
part,  was  preparing  for  an  immediate  invafion; 
and  that  the  ^rmy,  being  incomplete,  and  ill 
payed,  had  it  neither  in  their  inclination  nor  iti 
their  power  to  prevent  thefe  troublefbmc  events. 
There  was  but  one  effectual  method  difcovered  to 
cfcape  fo  many  calamities :  this  was  the  founding 
of  a  particular-  government,  which,  under  the 
protection  of  the  feraglio,  and  paying  a  tribute 
to  It,  would  itfelf  provide  for /it*3  maintenance, 
and  for  it's  defence.  Algiers,  Tunis,  and  Trl-* 
poli,  were  put  under  a  fimilar  Icgiflation,  which 
is  a  fpecies  of  .ariftocracy..  Tlic  chief,  v?hoi 
....  .     under 
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under  the  title  of  Dcy,  governs  the  republic,  is  ^  9^^  ^ 
clefted  by  .the  fo^icrs,  who  are  always  T^rkifli,  ^  -v-  ^y; 
and  conftitutc  the  only  notjility  of  the  country*. 
Thefe  elections  are  feldom  made  without  blood-^ 
ilied  i  and  it  is  no.unufual  thin^  for  a  man^  who. 
hath^  been  elected  in  the  midft  of  riot  and  flaugh* 
tcr,  to  be  afterwards  affaffinated  by  a  rcftlcfs, 
fa^ion,  who  defign  either  to  fccure  that  diftinc- 
tion  for  thcmfclves,  or  to  fell  ic  for  their  advance-  * 

mcnt.  The  empire  of  Morocco^ .  though  here- 
ditary, is  fubjected  to  the  fame  revolutions.  We 
arc  going  to  Tee  to  what  ftate  of  degradation  this 
anarchy  hath  xeduced  a  great  part  of  the  globe. 

The  ftate  of  Tripoli  is  bounded  by  Egypt  op  Prefenfcon. 
one  fide,  and  .by  Tunis  on  the  other,  and  extends  Tripoli. 
two  hundred  and  thirty  leagues  along  the  coaft.. 
Though  the  territory  be  not  very  fertile,  yet  the 
population  might  be  eafily  iricfeafed  ten  fold> 
becaufe  the  abundance  of  fifh  might  fupply  the 
deficiency  of  crops,  and  thefe  might  alfp  be  im- 
proved by  additional  labour.  The  inland  part 
of  the  country  is  nothing  but  a  defert.  We  meet 
only,  at  a  diftance  from  each  other,  Ibme 
Moorifli  and  Arabian  families,  fettled  in  the  few 
places  where  they  difcovered  land  enough  to  fur- 
riifti  them  with  a  moderate  fubfiftence.  At  thirty 
days  journey  from  the  capital,  is  fituated  themife- 
rable  and' tributary  kingdom  of  Fez,  the  inha- 
bitailts  of  whith  are  black.  The  little  intercourfc 
the' countries  maintain  with  each  other,  can  only 
be  kept  up  through  dry  and  moveable  fands, 
where  water  is  feldom  to  be  met  with.  The  re- 
public 
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jiublic  may  enjoy  a  revenue  of  2,ooo,'oo6  livres  *i 
from  the  palm-trees,  the  wells  that  ate  in  th^ 
Country,  the  cuftoms,  ahd  the  mint. 

The  caravans  df  the  Gadamies,  ^nd  oif  I'om-i 
buto,  formerly  carried  a  great  deal  of  gold  td 
Tripoli ;  but  they  have  not  latdy  been  fd  rtch'/ 
or  fo  conftant.  The  caravan  of  Morocco  ftiU 
continues  to  call  there,  in  it^s  way  to  and  from 
Mecca,  that  place  which  is  fo  much  revered  by 
the  Muflulmen  5  but,  as  the  number  of  pilgrim* 
hath  evidently  decreafedi  this  paflage  is  no  longcf 
fo  ufeful.  For  thefe  reafons,  the  triide,  which 
is  carried  on  by  land,  is  rtduced  to  nothing,  ot 
to  very  little. 

That  which  is  carried  oft  by  fe4,  is  rather 
more  confidcrable.  The  navigators  of  the  Le- 
vant,  foilietimes,  take  in  their  cargoes  frorti  forhc 
of  the  indifferent  harbours  fcattered  along  that 
immcnfe  coaft,  .  but  mofl:  of  them  make  theii' 
purchafes  and  fales  in  the  harbour  of  the  capital^ 
which  is  much  better  than  the  reft,  and  in  which 
are  collefted  all  the  foreign  merchandize,  as  well 
as  thoft  of  the  country*  Although  thefe  ope- 
rations be  not  ver^  important,  yet,  the  connec- 
tions of  the  republic  with  Europe  are  ftill  more 
^  inflgnificant. 

No  people,  except  the  TufcanS.and  Venetians^ 
maintain  any  conflant  intercourfe  with  Tripoli ; 
and  yet  the  mercantile  articles  of  the  former,  are 
not  fold  for  more  than  140,000  livres  -j-,  and  thofe 

or 
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of  the  latter,  do  not  amount  to  200,000  liv^res  *.  *  9^^  ^ 
The  former  have  remained  fubjedt  to  all  the  for- 
malities of  the  cuftomsi  the  fecond  have  freed 
then;ifelves  from  themj  by  paying  annually 
55,500  livres  J  to  the  tteafury.  The  French 
have  difdained  to  have  any  (hare  in  this  bargaini 
though  their  fovereign  hath  not  difcontinued  to 
fend  an  agent  to  Tripoli; 

Of  all  the  Barbary  ftates,'  Tripoli  was  for  si 
long  time  the  one  which  had  the  moft  numero.usj 
and  the  beft  armed  privateers.  Th^y  always 
failed  from  the  capital,  which  bears  the  fame 
name  as  the  kingdom* 

This  town,  which  hath  long  been  fulpedtcd 
of  being  the  ancient  Orea,  on  account  of  it's 
tnagnificent  ruins,  and  of  a  beautiful  aquedudt 
in  great  prefervation,  and  which  mlift  at  Icaft 
have  been  a  Greek  or  Roman  colony,  is  Ctuatcd. 
On  the  bot-ders  of  the  fea,  in  a  plain  which  only 
produces  dates,  and  where  neithet  fprings  noi* 
rivers  are  to  be  fouhd.  It  was  one  of  the  firft 
pofts  occupied  by  the  Arabians,  who  entered  into 
Lybia  through  Egypt.  The  Spaniards  took  it 
in  1510,  and  eigHteeii  years  after,  it  was  given 
by  the  iSmperor  Charles  V.  to  the  Knights  of 
Malta,  in  whofe  hands  it  remained  only  'till  the 
year  1551*  It  hath  fince  been  twice  bombarded 
by  the  French ;  but  the  boldnefs  of  thefe  pirates 
hath  not  been  in  the  leaft  reftraincd  by  thefe 
chaftifements.  The  decline^  and  fubfequerit 
ruin  of  it*s  maritime  forces^  have  been  entirely 

•  8^3331*  6s.  8d*  t  2»3i*l-  los. 
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*  %?  ^  brought  about  by  the  civil  commotions  by  which 
Ui-v*^-^  ^^^^  unfortunate  country  hath    been  inceffantly 

fubverted. 
prefentfitu-  TuNis  hftth  Hlcewifc  DCglcdcd  it'^s  military 
Tonit,  navy,  fince  the  ttme  that  the  regency  hath  con- 
cluded treaties  with  the  northern  powers^  and 
fincc  Corfica  hath  fallen  under  the  dominion  of 
the  French,  It  was  found  that  the  value  of  the 
prizes  was  hardly  fufEcrent  to  reimburfe  the  ex- 
pences  of  fitting  out,  and  fcarce  any  other  veflTds 
havt  been  preferved,  except  fuch  as  were  thought 
neceflary  to  protedt  the  coafts  from  the  inyafions 
€>f  the  Maltefe. 

The  land  forces  have  experienced  no  diminu- 
trop*  Five  or  fix  thoufapd  Turks,  or  Chi:iftian 
renegadoes,  conftitute  the  fi'rmeft  fupport  of  the 
republic, 

XhsIBi  children^  under  the  name  of  Coulorisy 
form  a  fccond  troop  j  they  are  put  upon  pay  a^^ 
^  loon  as  they  are  born,  and  the  firft  payment  they 
receive  is  two  afprcs,  or  one  fol  *.  This  irv- 
qreafes  with  their  age,  and  with  their  raak,  as 
far  as  twenty-nine  afpres,  or  fourteen  fols  fix 
V  deniers  f ;    and  it  is  reduced  to  half  that  fum^ 

when  thefe  foldiers  are  obJiged  by  their  infirmi- 
ties, or  by  the  wounds  they  have  received^  tor 
retire, 

Thb  cavalry  of  the  ftatc  confifta  of  fcven  thou- 
fand  Moors  >  their  pay  i^very  trifling,  and,  nooft 
frequently,  given  to  thcnn  iij^  provifions.     Their 

•  About  a  halfpenny. 
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moft  common  occupation  is  to  colleft  the  duties  *  "^  5>  ^ 
impofed  upon  the  Arabs* 

These  troops  are  all  arnned  with  firelocks  with* 
out  bayonetSj '  and  with  two  piflols  at  their  girdle. 
3efide  thefc,  the  Turks  have  a  dagger,  and  the 
Moors  a  ililetto.  In  all  of  them,  courage  and 
impctuofity  muft  both  fupply  the  deficiency  of 
regular  n^anceuyres  md  difcipline. 

No  country  in  the  northern  part  of  Africa 
hath  fo  confiderable  a  revenue  as  Tunis,  |( 
confifts  of  18,000,000  of  livres.  ^  This  profpe- 
rjty,  which  is  entirely  of  a  very  modern  date,  hath 
been  the  confequencc  of  a  very  fortunate  revo* 
lution  in  the  government.  The  Dey,  who,  in 
coAJunftion  with  his  Turks,  held  the  reins?  of 
government,  hath  been  deprived  of  the  greateft 
part  of  his  authority,  and  h^th  been  fucccedecj " 
}>y  a  Moorifli  prince,  who,  under  the  title  of  Bey, 
at  prefent  condudts  the  affairs  6f  government, 
and  is  aflifted  by  a  more  wife  and  more  moderate 
council,  Opprcflions  have,  in  fome  degree,  been 
alleviated  I  the  foil  hath  been  lefs  ill-cultivated, 
and  the  manufadures  have  acquired  fome  exten- 
fion.  It  was  fcarce  poQible  that  the  connections 
with  the  inland  parts  of  Africa  could  increafe; 
they  will  always  be  confined  to  the  barter  of  ^ 
fn^all  number  of  articles,  for  gold  daft,  conveyed 
acrofs  immenfe  fands  and  deferts :  but  the  mari- 
time connexions  have  been  extended.  The 
Levant  hath  received  a  greater  quantity  q{  pro- 
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duftions,  and  the  ,trade  with  Europe  hath  like* 
wife  improved. 

Though  England,  Holland,  Denmark,  Swe- 
den, Venice,  Ragufa,  and  fometimes  Tufcany, 
fend  confuls  to  Tunis,  the  trade  carried  on  with 
thofe  nations  is  very  trifling;  and,  indeed,  the 
Englifh  have  no  concern  in  '^  it.  They  only 
keep  an  agent,  there  for  the  greater  fecurity  of 
their  flag  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  to'  procure 
an  additional  mart  to  the  inhabitants  of  Minorca. 
The  French  carry  off^  the  greateft  part  of  the 
trade  from  their  united  rivals;  and  yet  they  do 
not  introduce  goods  annually  into  the  dominions 
of  the  republic,  to  the  amou|jt  of  more  than 
2,000,000  of  livres  *•  To  the  profit  which  thefe 
people  derive  from  their  exports  and  imports, 
which  become  every  day  more  confiderable,  muft 
be  added,  the  benefits  which  accrue  to  their  na- 
vigators, by  employing  their  veflt:ls  to  carry  the 
provifions  of  the  republic  to  every  fea-port  of  the 
Levant,  and  by  bringing  back  what  the  republic 
receives  from  thofe  places  for  it's'  fubfiftence. 
Every  one  of  the  numerous  veflTels  employed  in 
this  coafting  trade,  pays  thirty-one  livres  ten 
folsf  for  the  privilege  of  anchoring,  and  an 
equal  fum  when  they  land  their  cargoes. 

Every  commodity  that  enters  the  ftate  is  not 
obliged  to  pay  more  than  three  per  cent,  if  it 
comes  direftly  from  the  country  which  furnifties 
it.     But  the  produdions  of  the  north,  or  of  other 

*  23>333l*  6s.  8 d.  f  il.  6s.  3d. 
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parts,  which  have  been  dcpofitcd  at  Leghorn,  ®  ^^^  ^ 
pay  eight  per  cent,  as  well  as  thofe  which  come 
immediately  from  that  celebrated  port,  arid  even 
eleven  per  cent,  wheta  direfted  to  Jews.  Formerly 
government  had  kept  in  their  own  hands  the  ex- 
clufive  trade  of  the  oils,  which  are  required  by 
fome  parts  of  Europe  for  their  foap  manufafto- 
rie&,  and  by  Egypt,  Algiers,  and  Tripoli,  for 
other  purpofes;  they  have  given  up  this  mono- 
ply  s  but  this  facrifice  hath  been  purchafed  by  very 
confiderable  duties. 

Though  Tunis  hath  concentrated  within  it's 
own  walls  a  great  part  of  the  trade,  the  other 
habours  of  the  republic,  fcattered  along  a  coaft  of 
fourfcore  leagues  in  extent,  receive  likewife  fome 
vcflcls. 

The  one  which  is  the  neareft  to  Tripoli,  is 
called  Sfax.  It  hath  a  clayiih  bottom,  and  hath 
fo  little  water,  that  thefmalleft  veffels  are  obliged 
to  anchor  at  a  diftance,  and  to  fatigue  their  crews 
to  excefs,  or  to  ruin  themfelves  in  expcnces  for 
boats.  The  foil  doth  not  produce  any  provifions 
proper  for  exportation,  but  fome  important  ma- 
nufactures have  been  formed  in  the  town,  which 
is  moftly  inhabited  by  Arabs. 

THE^harbour  of  Sufa,  is  defended  by  three 
caftles,  even  the  mod  rnodern  of  which  is  falling 
into  ruin,  though  it  be  not  yet  finiftied.  This 
harbour  is  very  unfafe,  the  (hips  in  it  being  con- 
ftantly  agitated  by  the  eaft  and  by  the  north-weft 
winds,  which  fometimes  occafion  the  lofs  of  thofe 
that  have  not  had  time  to  (helter  themfelves  in 
the  bay  of  Monofter.     Notwithftanding  this  in- 
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h  o^o  R  convenience,  this  city  is  the  fecond  in  the  re- 
public i  and  this  is  owen  to  the  abundance  of  it'l 
oils,  and  of  it's  wool.    . 

Tunis  is  fituated  in  the  midft  of  inftftious  n^o- 
l-affes,  at  the  foot,  or  upon  the  declivity  of  a  hill. 
Though  the  air  be  notj^ure,  and  though  the  waters 
be  fo  bad,  that  the  inhabitants  ar(^  obliged  to  go 
two  or  three  miles  before  they  can  find  any  tjiat 
is  fit  to  drink,  yet  one  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand 
of  the  leaft  barbarous  people  of  Africa  are  col- 
lefted  within  it's  walls.     This  town  hath  a  com- 
tnunication  with,  the  fea,   by  means  of  a  laktf, 
which  can  admit  none  but  very  flat  boats,  that 
are  called  Sandals.     At  the  extremity  of  this  lakcj^ 
i^  found  a  narrow  canal  leading  to  the  Goulette, 
which  muft  be  confidered  as  the  harbour  of  the 
capital.     This  harbour  is  immenfe,  fafe,  and  moft 
uncommonly  even  in  it's  bottomj^  and  on  it's  fur-?- 
face :  it  is  only  open  to  the  north-eaft  winds,  and 
is  clofcd  by  two  chains  of  mountains,  which  are 
terminated  on  the  north  by  Cape  Bona,  and  by 
Cape  Zebib. 

BisERTA  was  very  famous  at  the  time  that  thp 
republic  kept  up  a  great  number  of  galleys  i  it 
was  from  that  pdrt  they  were  fitted  out,  and  they 
brought  back  to  it  the  profits  they  reaped  from 
their  perpetual  piracies.  The  canal,  which  led 
from  the  harbour  to  the  town  hath  been  gradq* 
ally  filled  up  with  mud,  and  it  is  at  prefent  ac- 
cefliblc  to  no  other  veffcls  than  Sandals  s  even 
merchantmen  cart  no  longer  enter  it,  and  are  ob- 
liged to  cail  anchor  rather  in  a  dangerous  fitua* 
tipn. 

Pout- 
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,  Port-Farinje,  fituat^d  on  the  ruins,  Or  in  the  *  ^^  ^ 
Mighbourhood  of  the  ancient  Utica,  was  fornoer- 
iy  one  of  the  moll  extenfave,  fafe,  wd  commo- 
dious harbours  of  the  Mediterranean^  and  wouW 
ftiU  he  fo  under  any  other  governnnienr,  except 
that  of  the  Moors.  It  is  defended  by  fcHir  forts, 
and  clofcd  by  a  narrow  pals,  which  at  thi^  titcw 
is  fcarcc  acccflible  to  the  frrulkft  vcflels,  2^n4  if 
it  be  ftill  neglefted,  will  be  quite  filled  up  in  « 
ftiort  time,  by  the  fands  continuaBy  ihrow'n  in 
by  the  fea*  It  is  however  the  arlenaj,  and  the 
only  afylum  for  the  naval  aiilitary  forces^  y^'b^ch 
are  at  prefent  reduced  to  three  hjjlf  galleys,  Rrtd 
five  jcebecs.  The  place  wJ>ere  Carthage  formerly 
ftoodi  is  a  few,  miles  difiant  from  tbi^  town; 
there  are  no  other  remains  of  this  renowned  city, 
befide  t|he  ruins  of  a  great  acjueduA,  and  (qh^ 
ciftcfns  in  tolerable  preferyatjoR,  The  traces 
even  of  it*s  harbour  are  fo  much  effaced,  th^t 
the  fea  is  at  rfce  diftance  of  a  league  from  it. 

The  ifland  of  Gahte  is  fituated  almoft  at  tfee 
maulh  of  the  Zainc,  which  fcparates  Tunia  from 
Algiers,  This  ifland  is  covered  with  flocks,  and 
more  efpecialy  with  miuks,  which  arc  in  great 
requefl;  throughourt  the  whole  of  the  Levaat,  It's 
jiumcfOus  inhabitants  are  all  weavers  of  woo),  or 
iemptoyed  in  gathering  fpofuge.  Not  (^  from 
this  ifl^and  iis  that  of  Tabarco,  which  the  fan>iiy 
of  the  JL.omeJlini  had  been  in  poffeflion  of  for  two 
centuries,  when  they  were  deprived  of  it  in  1741. 
The  Genoefe  drew  from  this  barren  rock  a  great 
quantity  of  very  fine  corah 

^  M  4  .  Tq 
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B  o  0  K  Xo  the  weft  of  Tunis,  is  the  republic  of  Al- 
i^.^^y  >■>  gicrs,  the  inland  parts  of  which  are  bounded  by 
Vf^Ail^^n^  the  defert  of  Sahara,  as  are  all  the  interior  parts 
in  Barbary  j  they  are  more  extenfive,  more  po* 
pulous,  and  iDctter  cultivated  than  is  generally 
fuppofed.  There  are  not  many  towns  in  them, 
and  moft  of  thefe  are  built  upon  the  coafts,  the 
extent  of  which  is'  one  hundred  and  twenty 
leagues. 

The  public  revenue  is  not  proportionate  to  the 
humber  of  inhabitants,  and  to  the  quantity  of 
productions.  The  duties  are  commonly  loft  in 
the  hands  of  diflioheft  perfons  who  are  appointed 
to  colleft  them.  The  three  Beys,  or  govarnors 
of  the  eaft,  of  the  fouth,  and  of  the  weft,  do  not 
deliver  into  the  treafury  more  than  1,250,000 
iivres*,  and  give  only  117,000  livres  f  to  the 
troops  i  whatever  more  is  required  for  the  ex- 
pen  ces  of  the  ftate,  is  fupplied  by  ^he  cuftoms, 
by  the  domain,  by  the  annual  levies  in  provifions, 
and  in  cattle,  by  the  more  precarious  profit  ari- 
fing  from  prizes  taken  at  fea,  and  from  the  faleof 
(laves. 

The  principal  militia  of  the  country  confifts 

entirely  of  Turks;    their  number  ought   to  be 

'  twelve  thoufand,  but  they  are  never  complete.  The 

Dey,  his  lieutenants,  and  the  members  of  the  di- 

van,  are  chofen  out  of  this  powerful  body. 

The  defendants  of  thefe  privileged  men  are 
called  Coulorisj   their  number  is  lixty  thoufand, 

•  S2,p83l.  6s.  pd.  f  4,875.1. 
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they  are  all  in  the  fervice  of  the  regency,  and  paid 
in  the  faoie  manner  as  at  Tunis. 

The  cavalry,  which  confifts  of  about  twenty 
thoufand  men,  is  compofcd  entirely  of  Moors; 
whether  they  make  waragainft  the  Arabs,  or  arc 
employed  by  government  for  the  defence  of  the 
provinces,  or  in  colledling  the  taxes,  their  pay  is 
very  trifling.. 

Beside  this  numerous  army,  which  is  always 
kept  up,  the  government  can  difpofe  at  pleafure 
of  the  Moors  who  dwell  in  the  plains,  or  among 
the  mountains,  if  they  fliould  be  in  want  of  them; 
they  all  of  them  join  their  ftandards  without  rc- 
luftance,  and  attack  the  enemy  with  great  in- 
trepidity.* 

The  naval  forces  are  not  near  fo  numerous  as 
thofcof  the  land  i  atprcfent  they  are  reduced  to 
feventeen  vcflTels ;  one  (hip  of  fifty  guns,  two  fri- 
gates of  forty-two  and  thirty  four  guns,  five  large 
barks,  two  xebecs,  four  half  galleys,  and  three 
galliots;  feveral  of  thefe  veffels,  which  arc  all 
deftined  for  piracy,  belong  to  the  ftate,  others  to 
the  officers  of  the  regency,  and  fome  even  to  pri- 
vate individuals,  ^very  proprietor  bears  the  ex- 
pence  of  his  armament,  and  divides  the  profits 
with  the  treafury  and  with  the  crew.  The  Dey 
commonly  requires  the  prizes  which  confift  of 
timber  for  fhip-building,  and  of  military  ftores. 
He  ought  to  pay  the  value  of  tdem,  but  the  in- 
demnity is  neyer  proportioned  to  the  facrifice. 

The  navigators,  to  whom  the  ports  of  Algiers 
are  opened,  can  land  in  feven  or  eight  places. 

The 
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•  ^^^  *       The  port  of  Callaa,  at  a  fmall  diftanCe  from 
the  frontiers  of  Tunis,  is  tolerably  good,  but  it 
cannot  hold  more  than  five  or  fix  fhips.     Thofc 
that  are  admitted  into  it  are  all  French:  feme 
individuals  of  that  nation    have  obtained,  ever 
fincc  the  year  1560,   from  the  Moorifli  prince, 
who  governed  the  diftridl  at  that  time,  the  liber* 
ty  of  forming  a  fettlement  to  carry  on  the  coral 
fiihery.     They  were  driven  away  eight  years  after 
by  the  Turks,  and  re-eftablifhed  in   1597,  but 
they  were  again  expelled :  they  were  recalled  in 
J  637,  and  permitted  to  re- build  a  fmall  fortifica* 
tion  formerly  erefted  there,  under  the  name  of  the 
baftion  of  France.     Being  foon  difgufted  with  fo 
inconvenient  a  fituation,  the  perfons  concerned 
transferred  their  fettlement  to  Chale,   which  the 
Englifh  had  been  compelled  to  abandon ;  they 
thcmfelves  were  expelled  foon  after,  and  they  were 
jK)t  allowed  to  return  to  their  poft,  till  after  the 
bombardment  of  Algiers,  executed  in  1682,  ^nd 
16S4 J  by  command  of  Lewis  XIV. 

In  1694,  a  more  powerful  afibciation  than  any 
of  the  preceding,  obtained  the  exclufivc  trade 
vpon  a  confiderable  extent  of  coaft,  by  a  treaty 
which  bath  often  been  renewed,  and  which  wttl 
in  all  probability  be  maintained,  becaufe  the  con- 
dition$  of  it  are  favourable  to  the  militia,  to  whom 
the  tribute  upon  which  it  is  founded  belongs.  Se^> 
veral  companies  have  fucceflTively  excrcifed  this 
monopoly  with  more  or  lefs  advantage.  Since 
I5741,  it  is  in  tbe  hands  of  a  company,  which  hath 
foriTicd  at  Marfcilles  a  capital  of  i|ap0i0oo  livres*, 

•  50,000  U 
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divided  into  twelve  hundred  fhares,  three  hun*  •  ^|^  ^ 
dred  of  which  belong  to  the  chamber  of  cono-r 
ttiercc  of  this  celebrated  city. 

The  firft  tranfaftibns  of  the  focicty  were  un* 
fortunate.  The  depredations  made  by  pirates^ 
and  by  the  natives,  by  the  comperition  of  ihi<ig<- 
glers,  and  by  a  corrupt  adminiftration,  reduced 
their  capital  in  1766  to  570,000  livres*  5  fince 
that  period,  their- affairs  have  been  fo  profperous, 
that  in  the  latter  part  of  December  1 77 j^  they 
were  in  poffeffion  of  4,51^,445  livres,  3  fols,  4 
denicrsf*  befide  the  doubtful  debts,  the  value 
of  their  buildings,  and  Ibme  mcrchandife  which 
remained  unfold  in  the  warehoufcs, 

T«EiR  exports  are  trifling,  and  it  is  chiefly  with 
money  that  they  purchafe  coral,  wax,  wool,  tal- 
low, hides,  and  efpecially  corn.  In  I773>  they 
brought  into  the  kingdom  eighty-four  thoufand, 
three  hundred,  and  fix  loads  of  wheat,  and  fix- 
teen  thoufand,  one  hundred,  and  feventy  three 
loads  of  barley^  beans,  and  millet  feed.  One 
hundred,  or  one  hundred  and  twenty  vefltls,  the 
fitting  out  of  which  cofts  about  one  hundred 
thoufand  crowns  J,  are  annually  employed  in  this 
bufmefs. 

T»ouGH  die  company  hath  agents  at  Bona, 
and  at  Callaa,  all  the  tranfaftions  are  carried  on 
at  the  laft  plac€.  They  are  even  permitted  to 
have  a  few  bcattteries,  and  fame  foldiers  in  this 
fortified .  fadbory,   in  order  to  fccure  themfelves 
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*  .^j^  ^   from  the  plunders  of  the  pirates,  and  from  the  in- 
fults  of  the  neighbouring  Moors. 

The  court  of  Vcrfailles  hath  been,  often  cen- 
fured,  for  having  Ihacklcd  thefe  connexions  in 
the  bonds  of  a  monopoly.  It  hath  n6t  been  ob- 
ferved,  that  it  was  xieceflary  to  infure  the  fublift- 
cflce  of  Provence ;  and  there  was  no  other  method 
of  doing  this,  becaufe  the  exportation  of  corn 
from  the  ftatcs  of  Barbary  is  feldom  permitted. 

Bona  appears  to  have  been  the  ancient  Hip^ 
pona.  A  few  -  beautiful  ruins  are  difcovered 
amidft  the  boldnefs  of  the  Moofilh  tafte.  It  would 
•be  an  cafy  matter  to  make  a  commodious  har- 
bour to  the  town,  as  it  hath  already  an  exceeding 
good  road.  This  new  afylum  would  be  fufficiently 
protefted  by  the  works  which  have  exifted  for  a 
long  while,  under  the  name  of  the  Fort  of 
Genoa* 

BuGiA  is  a  tolerably  large  ftapfe  for  oil,  and 
for  the  wax,  which  are  found  in  the  neighbour- 
ing plains  J  and  efpccially  for  iron,  which  is 
brought  from  more  diftant  mountains,  that 
abound  in  mines.  Though  it*s  harbour  be  too 
much  expofed  to  the  north  winds,  the  fquadrons 
of  the  republic  ufed  to  anchor  in  it,  before  they 
were  deftroyed  there  by  the  Englifh  in  the  laft 
century. 

The  antiquities  which  are  found  in  Tedelez, 
prove  that  it  was  formerly  a  confiderable  place. 
'  The  vcftiges  of  a  great  pier  are  evdn  difcerned 
upon  the  (hore,  which  probably  advanced  into  the 
fea,  and  formed  a  port  to  the  town.  It  is  at  pre- 
fcnt    a    very   indifferent  harbour,    where    (hips 

which 
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which  go  to  take  in  their  lading  are  top  often  de-  ^  ^  P  ^ 
ftroycd. 

Algiers,  the  capital  of  the  ftate,  fornnrs  an  am-^ 
phitheatre,  upon  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  which  k 
crowned  by  the  citadel.  It's  territory  is  well  cuU 
tivated  by  flaves,  and  is  covered  with  wheats  rice'i 
hemp,  fruits,  vegetables,  and  even  with  vinesf^ 
planted  by  the  Moors  who  were  expelled  from 
Grenada.  The  entering  into,  and  the  going  out 
of  the  port,  are  very  difficult ;  it  is  exceedingly 
narrow,  and  doth  not  contain  fufficient  water  to 
hold  men  of  war  :  and  in  ftormy  weather  even  the 
merchantmen  are  not  fafe ;  they  often  run  foul  of 
each  other,  and  are  fometimes  fliattered,  when 
the  north  or  north-eaft  winds  blow  with  violence. 
The  harbour  forms  a  lemicircle ;  it  hath  a  good 
bottom ;  but  as  it  is  expofed  to  the  fame  winds 
as  the  port,  the  fhips  are  in  equal  danger  in  the 
ftormy  fcafons. 

Sercelli  is  five  or  fix  leagues  diftant  from  Al- 
giers. This  town  hath  a  creek,  or  fmall  bay, 
where  feveral  vefltls  caft  anchor.  It's  foil  i$  very 
low,  it's  fhore  beautiful,  and  it  is  the  part  of  the 
coaft  the  moft  favourable  for  a  defcent. 

Arsew,  the  environs  of  which  are  delightful, 
muft  be  the  Arfenaria  of  the  anticnts.  Some  to- 
lerably fine  remains  of  feveral  .monuments  are 
found  in  it.  It's  port  is  fafe,  commodious,  and 
weH  frequented.  A  harbour  might  be  formed  in 
it,  at  a  trifling  expence,  capable  of  receiving  the 
largeft  (hips.  This  is  the  Moorifh  town  neareft  to 
Oran,  which  the  Spaniards  took  pofleflion  df  in 
J  509  i  which  was  taken  from  them  in  1708  ;  and 

which 
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•  ^j^  *  which  thri^  rt%Qok  in  173a,  and  have  kept  cvcl" 
fiticc.  ► 

Thx  numbers  of  European  fhipa  which  land' 
annually  at  the  States  of  Algiers^  vary  according 
to  circumftances  s  but  they  are  never  confider* 
able  i  the  moft  plentiful  harveft  doth  not  attract 
above  one  hundred.  A  French  vefleli  whether 
great  or  fmaU>  laden  or  empty,  pays  for  it*s  an- 
chorage I4J  livres  8  fols*$  and  this  tax  is  ftjll 
higher  for  other  nations.  They  ought  all,  with- 
out diftinftion,  to  pay  three  per  cent,  for  all  the 
merchandize  they  bring  in  i  but  this  duty  is  re- 
duced to  two  per  cent,  by  the  arrangements  made 
with  the  farmers  of  the  cuftom?.  The  provifions 
that  arc  exported  from  the  country  are  fubjefted 
to  no  tax,  becaufc  government  are  the  only 
dealers  in  them. 

Though  the  Englifli,  the  Danes,  the  Dutch^ 
the  Swedes,  and  the  Venetians,  are  perfeftly  free 
in  the  ports  of  Algiers,  they  ncverthelefs  carry  on 
no  great  trade  there.  Three  fourths  of  the  trade 
are  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  French ;  and  yet 
their  annual  fales  do  not  amount  to  more  than 
aoo,ooo  livres  ti  nor  their  purchafes  to  above 
600,000  livres  J.  Two  thoufand  fix  hundred  and 
fifty  quintals  of  wool,  five  thoufand  of  oil,  fix- 
teen  thoufand  of  wheat,  and  thirty  thoufand 
hides,  are  the  amount  of  all  their  exports.  The 
tranfaftions  of  the  African  Company  arc  not 'in* 
eluded  in  thefe  calculations. 

•  5I.  193*  6d.  t  8>333l.  $».  8d. 
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Morocco  hath  been  as  often  and  as  dreadfully  b  o  o  it 
fubwrted  as  the  reft  of  the  northern  coafts  of  sj^ 
Africa  J  but  hath  not  fubmiued  to  the  Turkifli 
yokp,  .Even  thofe  provinces  which  had  been  dif- 
membered  from  it,  under  the  name  of  Fez 
of  Sus,  and  of  Tafilet,  have  been  fucceffively 
united  to  the  empire.  One  fingle  defpot  govern^ 
this  immenfc  country,  according  to  his  caprices* 
which  are  almoft  always  extravagant  or  fanguin- 
ary.  The  deflruftive  authority  which  he  hadi 
been  fuffered  to  ufurp,  is  perpetuated  withcwit  any 
other  regular  trocos,  except  a  feeble  guard  of 
timid,  negroes.  It  is  only  with  fome  of  thefe 
flaves  whom  he  choofes  occafionally  to  affemhle 
under  his  banners,  that  he  makes  war.  His  ma- 
ritime forces  are  fcarce  more  formidable,  Thcr 
confift  of  three  frigates,  two  half-galleys,  three 
xebccks,  and  fifteen  galliots.  Piracy  hath  been 
hitherto  their  ooly  occi^ation.  It  might  be  cip-' 
pefted  that  thefe  depredations  would  foQB  be  puc 
an  end  to',  if  it  were  reafonable  to  rely  i^>oa  the 
faith  of  a  tyrant,  or  to  hope  t:hat  his  fiiGcdfor« 
would  at  laft  adopt  fome  more  humane  fenti* 
meijts.  The  public  revenue  muft  be  very  triiling, 
in  a  region  which  is  for  ever  ruined  by  vcxatbas 
and  maffacres^  The  expcnces,  however,  ar^  ftiil 
lefs.  Whatever  can  be'fpared  is  added  to  mcreafe 
ao  ime;ife^afure,  amtiently  farmed  out  of  the 
fpoils  of  Spam,  and  always  augnf}cnted  by  a  long 
ferics  of  fovereigns,  more  or  lefe  crwi,  who 
looked  upon  moivey  as  the  only  good,  and  thougiit 
nothing  of  the  happiiieft  of  thcic  fuJhjeas. 

Thi» 
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This  ardent  thirft  of  wealth  hath  defcendedl 
from  the  throne  to  individuals..  A  caravan  fets 
out  annually  from  the  town  of  Morocco,  which 
was  the  capital  of  the  ftatc,  before  Mequinez  was 
preferred  by  the  fovereigns.  This  caravan,  which 
goes  in  fearch  of  gold  from  Upper  Guinea,  miift 
have  travelled  ovei"  a  fpace  of  .five  hundred 
leagues  before  it's  arrival  in  the  kingdom,  two 
hundred  in  the  empire  itfelf,  two  hundred  in  the 
defert  of  Sahara,  and  one  hundred  after  having 
quitted  it.  In  the  midft  of  the  defert,  furrourided 
with  barren  and  accummulated  faiids,  where  it  is 
not  poflible  to  travel  but  in  tife  night,  wher6  the 
march  muft  heceflarily  be  flow,  where  one  muft 
be  guided  -by  a  compafs,  and  by  obferving  the 
ftars,  in  the  fame  manner  as  on  the  ocean  j  in 
this  defert  nature  hath  placed  a  lefs  favage 
diftriftj  abounding  in  fprings  and  in  fait  mines* 
The  camels  are  laden  with  this  ncceflary  foffil, 
and  it  is  carried  to  Tombuto,  where  gold  is  re* 
ceived  in  exchange^ 

This  precious  metal,  when  arrived  at  Mo* 
rocco,  is  very  feldom  circulated  there.  It  is  bu* 
ried,  as  in  all  governments  where  the  fortunes  of 
individuals  are  not  fecure.  A  fimilar  deftiny  at* 
tends  the  money  which  is  introduced  by  the  Eu- 
ropeans in  the  empire,  in  the  nine  harbours  which 
are  always  open  to  them. 

Tetuan  is  the  neareft  port  to  the  ftatc  of  Al- 
giers. It  is  fafe,  unlefs  the  eafterly  winds  blow 
with  violence,  which  feldom  happens.  The  ri- 
ver of  Bourfega,  which  empties  itfelf  into  it,  ferves 
for  an  afylum  to  fome  pirates  during  the  winter, 
7  The 
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^he  garrifon  of  Gibraltar  formerly  fent  to  piir-  •  ^^f^  ^ 
chafe  there  the  cattlb,  fruit,  and  vegetables;  ne- 
cefTary  for  it*s  confumption ;  but  tHis  cohneftioti 
hath  ceafed,  fince  the  fovercign  of  the  country 
hath  required  "that  the  Englifli  conful  fhould  re- 
fide  at  Tangier. 

This  town,  conquered  by  Portugal  in  i±yip 
was  given  to  the  Englifh  in  1662*  Thbfe  forfook 
it,  after  keeping  it  two  and  twenty  years.  When 
they  retired,  they  blew  up  a  picri  which  they 
had  conflrufted  for  the  fecurity  of  the  largeft 
ihips*  The  fuins  of  this  beautiful  work  have  ren- 
dered the  approach  of  the  bay  very  diflScult.  Ac- 
cordingly it  would  be  of  no  importance,  if  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  which  is  difcovered  at  the 
end,  did  not  afford  a  fhelter  to  moft  of  the  gal- 
liots of  the  empire.  Tangier  hath  fucceeded  Te-^^ 
tuan  in  fupplying  Gibraltar  with  provilions.  The 
communication  between  thefe  two  Moorilh  towns 
is  interrupted  by  the  fortrefs  of  Ceuta,  which  is 
parted  from  Spain,  to  Which  it  belongs,  only  by  1 
Itrcight  of  five  leagues* 

Arrach  is  the  natural  vent  for  the  produftions 
of  Afgar,  one  of  the  largeft  and  the  rrioft  fertile 
provinces  of  the  empire.  This  advantage,  a  for- 
tunate po{ition>  and  the  goodncfs  of  it's  porti 
mufl  fooner  or  later  impart  to  it  fome  degree  of 
aftivity*  At  prefent  it  is  inhabited  only  by  fol- 
diers.  Since  the  expedition  which  the  French 
attempted  againft  it,  in  1765,  the  fortifications 
raifcd  by  the  Spaniards,  when  they  were  mafters 
of  the  place,  have  been  reftored. 

VoLiV*  N  SALLiE 
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Sallw  was,  not  long  ago,  aloioft  an  inde- 
pendent republic,  under  a  chief  elefted  by  itfelf. 
It's  fituation,  in  the  midfl:  of  'the  country  fubjeflt 
to  Morocco,  enabled  it  to  coUeft  a  great  many 
provifions.  It's  inhabitants  were  at  once  both 
merchants  and  pirates.  They  have  almoft  ceafed 
to  exercife  either  of  thefe  profeflions,  after  having 
been  fubducfd,  and  fpoiled  of  their  riches  by  the 
prefent  monarch,  at  the  time  that  his  father  was 
upon  the  throne.  A  fand-bank,  which  feems  to 
be  perpetually  increafing,  prevents  all  (hips  frortn 
entering  the  river,  except  thofc  which  do  not  carry 
more  than  fix  or  feven  feet  of  water;  but  the 
harbour  ife  fafe  from  the  end  of  April  till  the  end 
of  September. 

MuLEY  MeheMet  was  defirous  of  building  a 
commercial  town  in  the  peninfula  of  Fedale,  and 
moft  of  the  buildings  were  begun.  A  harbour^ 
•which  is  fafe  in  all  feafohs,  though  the  fea  be  con- 
ftantly  agitated,  had  fuggefted  this  idea  to  him. 
He  hath  given  it  up,  fince  he  hath  been  made 
to  underftand  that  the  expence  would  be  throw'n 
away,  upon  a  coaft  which  was  acceffible  almoft 
in  all  parrs. 

In  1769,  the  Portugueze  forfook  Mdzagan,  af- 
ter having  deftroyed  the  works.  Since  this  pe- 
riod, the  place  is  almoft  deferted.  It's  harboiir 
-is  convenient  in  fummer  for  fmall  veffels ;  but 
even  in  that  feafon  the  men  of  war  are  obliged  to 
anchor  at  a  diftance. 

Saffi  hath  a  large  harbour,  which  is  very  fafe 

part  of  the  year,  but  too  much  expofed  in  winter 
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to  thte  vidlence  of  the  fouth  and  fouth-eaft  windsi,  *  ^^  * 
It's  fuuation>  in  the  midft  o{  a  fertile,  rich,  and 
populous  country,  had  rendered  this  great  town 
almoft  the  general  market  of  the  productions 
of  the  enfipire.  It  hath  been  lately  ftrippcd  of 
this  adv^aittage  by  Mogador,  which  is  built  on 
the  moft  weftern  part  of  Africa* 

The  port  of  this  new  ftaple  is  Only  a  canal 
tbtmed  by  an  iflind,  at  the  diftance  of  fire  hun- 
dred toifes  from  the  land.  One  may  fail  in  and 
out  of  it  with  every  wind ;  but  it  hath  not  fuf&- 
cient  depth  to  harbour  large  ftiips,  and  the  an- 
chorage is  not  fafe  in  bad  weather.  No  man  of 
war  can  anchor  on  the  coaft,  on  account  of  the 
great  rapidity  of  the  currents.  Though  the  ter*» 
ritory  rurrrdunding  this  place  be  not  very  fit  for 
cultivation,  the  caprice  of  the  defpot,  who  ftill 
governs  the  country,  hath  rendered  it  the  moft 
importartt  mart  of  his  dominions,  more  confidef- 
abte  even  than  all  the  others  colleftively, 

Santa  Cku2,  fituated  in  the  kingdom  of  Sos, 
in  the  thirtieth  degree  of  latitude,  is  the  laftma'^ 
riijtne  place  of  the  empire.  It*s  harbour  is  con- 
venient, and  very  fafe  even  for  ftiips  of  the  line, 
but  during  fummer  only.  It  was  formerly. a  tole- 
rably great  market,  where  the  navigators  found 
coHefted  together  all  the  produdlions  of  an  extcn- 
^^  five  and  well- cultivated  country,  and  where  all 
^e  gold  which  Tarodant  drew  from  Tombuto 
was  brought.  The  town  was  taken  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  Portugue^se^  and  returned  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Moors,  without  entitcty  lofing 
it's  importance.  Ati  earthquake,  which  deftroyed 
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•  ^  ^  part  of  it  in  I73i>  was  more  fatal  than  this  revo- 
lution. It  might,  perhaps,  have  recovered  frowi 
this  talamity,  had  not  Muley  Muhammet,  in  a 
fit  of  paffion,  the  caufc  of  which  was  never 
know'n,  driven  the  inhabitants  out  of  it  ibme 
years  after^  and  fubflituted  to  them  a  colony  of 
Negroes. 

Morocco  receives  but  few  European  vcffels. 
It's  ports  are  (hut  againft  feveral  nations,  and  Eng- 
landj  Holland,  and  Tufcany,  who  have  formed 
treaties  with  that  power,  reap  no  great  advantage 
from  them.  In  order  to  give  fome  fpirit  to  this 
trade,  which  was  perhaps  too  much  neglcftcd,  a 
capital  of  1,323,958  livres,  6  fols,  6  deniers  *, 
was  formed  it  Copenhagen  in  1755,  which  was 
divided  into  five  hundred  (hares,  of  2,647  livres 
18  fols  4  deniers  each  f.  This  alTociation  was  to 
laft  forty  years  5  but,  for  what  reafon  is  not 
know'n,  ic  hath  not  continued  half  the  time. 
Though  the  connexions  of  France  with  that  em- 
pire have  not  fubfifted  beyond  the  year  1767,  the 
tranfaftions  of  this  crown  arc  of  much  more  im- 
portance, and  yet  it's  annual  fales  do  not  exceed 
400,000  livres  J,  nor  it's  purchafes  1^200,000 
livres  ||.  • 

Every  thing  that  enters,  or  comes  out  of  thfc 
ftates  of  Morocco,  pays  ten  per  cent.  Each 
Vefftl  is  alfo  obliged  to  deliver  five  hundred 
pounds  of  gun-powder,  and  ten  bullets  from  ten 
to  twelve  inches  in  diameter,  or  577  livres  ten 

*  About  55, 164L  i88i  8d.  t  About  iiol.  61.  8d« 

t  16,666 1.  13  s.  4  d4  II  50,000 1. 
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ibis  *  in  fpecie.    The  Spanilh  coin  is  mdft  com-  •  ^^  ^ 
monly  ufedj    but  ail  the  others  are  admitted  u,  -y-  ms 
according  to  their  weight  and  their  denomina-? 
tion. 

The  pifture  that  hath  juft  been  traced  of  the  Origia  •r 
countries  of  Barbary^  mud  have  appeared  very  comniited 
horrid.     The  ftate  of  deiblation  in  which  we  have  SllftJ,^ 
ften  them  plunged,  hath  been  the  unavoidable  ^Mci.^ 
confcquencc  of  the  propenfity  of  thefe  people  to  **«^«  ^ 
piracy.     This  tafte,  which  is  very  antient  in  thefe  ftopto 
regions,    increafed    confidcrably   after  they   had  *  *"* 
Ihaken  off  a  foreign  yoke.     It  became  a  paflion^ 
upon  occafion  of  an  event  which  greatly  increafed 
their  maritime  forces. 

Spaik,  which,  for  fevcral  centuries,  had  been 
fubjef):  to  the  difciples  of  the  Koran,  had,  at  laft, 
broken  it^s  chains,  and  fubdued  the  Mohamme* 
dans  in  it's  turn.  It  was  dcfirous  of  compelling 
them  to  turn  Chriftians  5  and  it's  zeal  was  irri* 
tatcd  by  unfurmountablc  refiftance.  It's  blind- 
nefs  went  fo  far  as  to  depopulate  the  ftate,  in 
order  to  purge  it  of  fufpicious  fubjefts,  and  fuch 
as  were  of  an  inimical  religion.  Mofl:  of  thefe 
exiles  fought  a  refuge  among  the  people  of  Bar-^ 
bary.  Their  new  country  was  too  ignorant  of 
trade  and  induftry,  to  enable  them  to  put  forth 
their  talents,  and  to  avail  themfelves  of  their 
riches*  The  fpirit  of  revenge  made  them  pirates. 
At  firft  they  contented  themfelves  with  ravaging 
the  vaft  and  fertile  plains  of  their  oppreflfors. 
They  furprizedj  in  their  beds,  the  lazy  inhabit* 

*  94 1.  IS.  3d. 
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BOOK  antft  of  %hp  rich  countries  of  Valcocisi,  (jtf^nadaji 

^nd  AndaluGa^  and  reduced  %htn\  tq .  fl^vcry. 
Rut,  at  length,  difdaining  the  fpails  they  ac* 
quired,  upon  a  foil  which  they  had  fornicrly 
cultivated  with  their  own  hands^  they  conftrgdled 
large  veffels,  infulted.  the  flag  of  the  other  nst^^ 
tions,  ar)d  reduced  the  greateft  powers  of  Europe 
to  the  Ih^meful  nqceflity  of  fending  them  anau^ 
prefents,  which,  under .  whatever  denominatipq 
we  may  difguife  them,  are,  in  faft^  a  tribute^ 
Thefc  pirates  have  been  fometimes  punilhed, 
fometimes  humbled ;  but  their  depredations  have 
never  been  totally  fupprefled,  although  this  njiight 
be  done  with  the  greateft  eafe. 

THiB  Arabs,  wandering  in  tlje  defects  i  the 
antient  inhabitancs  of  the  cpi^ntry,  who  cultivate 
the  fields  $  the  Moors  come  out  of  Spain,  moft 
pf  whom  are  fettled  upon  the  coafts  j  the  Jews, 
who  *rc  dcfpifed,  oppreffed,  and  outraged:  all 
the  people,  in  a  word,  of  that  continent,  detd^ 
the  yoke  which  oppreffes  them,  and  would  not 
make  the  leaft  exertion  to  continue  under  it* 

*  -  ■  • 

No  foreign  fuccour  would  retard  for  a  mo- 
ment the  fail  of  this  authority.  The  only  power 
that  might  be  fufpeded  of  wifhipg  it's  preferva- 
tion,  the  Sultan  of  Conftantinople,  is  not  fo  highly 
gratified  with  the  vain  title  of  proteftor,  which  it 
ponfers  on  him,  nor  fo  jealous  of  that  of  the  chief 
pf  the  religion  which  is  afcrihed  to  him,  to  in- 
tereft  himfelf  v^armly  in  it's  prefervation.  All 
endeavours  to  excite  the  Turks  to  interfere,  by 
fubmiffions,  which  particular  circumftances  might 
probably  extort   from   thefe  plunderers,   would 

certainly 
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certainly  be  inefFcftual.     Their  intrcaties  would  '  ^^^^  ^ 
not  impart  ftrcngth.      for  thefc  two  centuries 
paft,  the  Porte  has  no  navy,  and  it's  military  power 
is  continually  decaying. 

But  to  what  people  is  referved  the  glory  of 
breaking  thofe  fetters  which  Africans  thus  infen* 
fibly  preparing  for  us,  and  of  removing  thofe 
terrors,  which  are  fo  formidable  to  our  navi- 
gators.  No  nation  can  attempt  it  alone ;  anc|> 
pcfhgps,  if  it  did,  the-jealoufy  of  the  reft  wouM 
throv^  fecret  obftacles  in  it's  way.  This  muft^ 
therefore,  be  the  work  of  a  general  combination. 
A]!  the  maritime  powers  muft  concur  in  thp  exe- 
ci^pon  of  a  deHgn,  in  which  all  are  equally  in« 
tcrcfted.  Thefe  ftates,  which  pvcry  thipg  invites 
CG|  mi^tyal  alliance,  to  mi^tual  good-will,  to  mu- 
tual jjpfpnce,  ought  to  be  weary  of  the  cal^pai- 
ties  which  they  reciprocajly  bring  upon  each 
Qther.  After  having  fo  frequently  qnitcd  for 
thpir  mutual  <^cftruftion,  let  them  at  length  take 
up  arms  for  th^ir  prefervation.  War,  for  once^ 
at  Ipaft,  will  then  bpcome  ufcful  and  juft. 

One  may  venture  to  aflert,  that  fuch  a  war 
^puld  be  of  no  long  continuance,  if  jt  were  conr 
duftcd  with  flcill  and  pnanimity.  Each  mcm- 
l^er  of  the  confederacy,  attacking  ^t  the  fame 
time  the  enemy  it  had  to  reduce,  would  ex- 
perience but  a  weak  refiftancp,  or,  perhaps, 
none.  Perhaps,  this  nobjeft  and  greateft:  of  en- 
tpf prizes  would  cpft  Europe  lefs  jbjood  ^nd  trpar 
fure,  than  the  moft  trivial  of  thofe  quarrels  with 
wljich  it  is  continually  agitated. 
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No  man  would  do  the  politicians  who  fhould 
form  this  plan  the  injuftice  to  fuppofe,  that  they 
would  confine  their  ambition  to  the  filling  up  of 
roads,  the  dcmolifhing  of  forts,  and  the  ravaging 
of  coafts.  Such  narrow  notions  would  be  incon- 
fiftcnt  with  the  prefcnt  improvements  of  reafon. 
The  countries  fubdued  would  remain  to  the 
conquerors,  and  each  of  the  allies  would  acquire 
pofl^flions,  proportionate  to  the  affift^nce  they 
had  given  to  the  comnaon  caufe.  Thcfe  ronquefts 
yrould  become  fo  much  the  more  fecure,  as  the 
happinefs  of  the  yanquiflied  would  b^  the  confe-^ 
quehce  of  them.  This  race  of  pirates,  thefe  fea- 
nionfters,  would.be  changed  into  men  by  falu- 
tary  laws^  and  (examples  of  humanity.  The 
progrcfs  they  would  gradually  make,  by  the 
khowlcge  we  fhould  irripart  to  them,  would,  in 
time,  difpel  that  fanaticifm  which  ignorance  and 
mifery  have  kept  up  in  their  minds.  They  would 
ever  recolleft,  with  gratitude,  the  memorable  sera 
which  had  brought  us  to  their  (hore$. 

We  fhould  no  longer  fee  them  leave  a  country 
uncultivated,  which  was  formerly  fb  fertile,  Corn^ 
and  various  fruits,  would  foon  cover  this  immenfft 
traft  of  land.  Thefe  produdions  would  be  bar- 
tered for  the  works  of  our  induflry,  and  of  our 
manufaftures.  European  traders,  fettled  in 
Africa,  would  become  the  faftors  of  this  trade, 
which  wogld  prove  of  mutual  advantage  to  botK 
cpuntries.  A  communication  fo  natural,  be- 
tween pppofitc  coafts,  and  between  people  who 
MVC  a  ncccfTary   intercourfe   with    each  other, 

would. 
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would,  as  it  were,  extend  the  boundaries  of  the  •  9^^  ^ 
world.    This  new  kind  of  conqucft  which  pre- 
fents  itfelf  to  us,  would  amply  compenfate  for 
thofe,    which,   during  fo  many  centuries,   hare 
contributed  io  the  diftrefs  of  mankind. 

The  jcaloufy  of  the  great  maritime  powers, 
who  have  obftinarely  rejeftcd  all  expedients  to 
re-eftabli(h  tranquillity  on  our  Teas,  hath  been  the 
chief  impediment  to  fo  important  a  revolution. 
The  hope  of  checking  the  induftry  of  every  wpak 
ftate,  hath  accuftomed  them  to  wilh,  that  thefc 
piracies  of  Barbary  fhould  continue,  and  hath 
even  induced  them  to  encourage  thefe  plunders. 
This  is  an  enormity,  the  ignominy  of  which  they 
would  never  have  incurred,  if  their  underftanding 
had  equalled  their  mercenary  views.  All  nations 
would  certainly  profit  from  this  happy  change; 
l^ut  the  greateft  advantages  would  infallibly  re- 
dound to  the  maritime  ftates,  in  proportion  to 
their  power.  Their  fituation,  the  fafety  of  their* 
navigation,  the  greatnefs  of  their  capital,  and 
various  other  means,  would  fecure  them  this  fupe- 
riority.  They  are  conftantly  complaining  of  the 
ihackles  which  national  envy,  the  folly  of  re- 
ilraints  and  prohibitions,  and  the  confined  idea  of 
exclufive.  traffic,  have  impofed  upon  their  afti»" 
vity.  The  people  gradually  become  as  much 
ftrangers  to  one  another,  as  they  were  in  the  bar- 
barous ages.  The  void,  which,  this  want  of 
communication  necefiarily  occafions,  would  be 
filled  up,  if  Africa  were  brought  to  have  wants 
pd  refources  to  fatt^fy  them.     The  fpirit  of 

commerce 
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coqExmerce  wquld,  hayea  ney^  career  ppijned  tD.it^s^ 
cxprtion.  ,  r     ., 

NEVERTtiEj^9§s^  if  ^{le  reduftipq  ap^  (ubjf 6liag 
of  Barbafy  y(on\d  o^^^  beconae  a  fpurce  of-  happi* 
nefs  for  them  as/^ijeH  as  foK  Qurfelyesi  if  we.^re 
refolved  npt  ^q  ^r^jit.thena  ^s  brethren  ^  if  w^  wifh 
net  to  confid^r  t-hem  ^s  our  friends  -,  if  we  rnuft 
keep  up  and  perpetuate  Qavery  ^nd  poyfrty 
arnpqg  thepii  if  fan.^ticifm  can  ftiU  renew  thofp 
deteftable  crjjfadQs,  which  philofophy,  too  late^ 
hath  conligneci  to  the  indignation  of  all  ages;  if 
Africa  muft  at  length  become  the  fcene  of  our 
cruelties,  as  Afia  and  America  have  been*  and 
ftill  arpj  jn^y  the  projeft  which  humanity  hath 
now  di<?lated  to  us,  for  the  good  of  our  fellow- 
creatures,  be  buried  in  perpetual  oblivion  I  Let 
usrernainin  pyr  ppr^s.  It  is  indifferent,  whe- 
ther they  b,e  Ct)riftian^  or  Muffulrrjen  who  fuf- 
fer.  Man  is  thf  only  pbjeft  worthy  to  intereft 
man. 

Men  !  you  ^re  ^11  brethren.  H[qw  lopg  will 
you  defer  to  acjcnowlege  each  other  ?  How  long 
wijl  it  be  before  yoii  perceive  that  Nature,  your 
CQq[ii^pn  motl^er,  offers  nourjlhrnent  equally  tp 
ts^W  her  phildj;eq  ?  Why  nr^uft  you  deftroy  e^ch 
qthen  ^nd  \?hy  myft  the  h^nd  that  feeds  yq^ 
bp  continually  ftained  with  ypur  blood  ?  The  adls 
that  would  excite  your  abhorrence  in  animals, 
you  haye  been  cqni.rnitting  almpft  ever  Cnce  you 
exjft.  Are  you  apprehenfive  of  becoming  roo 
numerous?  Ap^  do  you  not  think  that  you  will 
^e  extcrpiif^^^ed  fall  enough .  by  peftilential  dif- 

cafcs. 
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^s^fcs,  by  ?he  iaclendcncy  qF  ibe  clement^  hy  ?  ^j^  ^ 
your  labours,  by  your  paflfions,  by  your  vices,  bx  V— -^■■"^ 
your  prejudicgj,  by  the  y5reaknpf$  of  your  prgans^ 
and  by^  the  natural  ihortncfs  pf  ypur  life  ?  Thci 
wifdom  of  the  Being  to  whom  ypu  owe  your 
exiftence,  [^ath  prefcribcd  lirpits  to  your  popu- 
latiooi  and  to  that  of  all  living  creatures,  which 
will  never  be  broken  through.  Haye  you  flotj^ 
in  your  wants,  which  4re  inceflfantly  renewed,  \ 
fufficicnt  number  of  cnemie^  confpiring  ag^inft 
youj  without  entering  into  a  league  with  them  ? 
Man  boafts  of  his  fuperior  cj^cellence  to  all  n^tu-. 
ral  beings  j  j^pd  yet,  with  ^  fpirit  of  ferociouf- 
nefs,  which  is  not  obferved  even  in  the. race  of 
tygers,  m^n  is  the  mpft  terrible  fcourge  of  man* 
If  his  wifhes  were  to  be  accompljfhed,  there 
would  fopn  remain  pp  mpre  than  one  f^ngle 
being  of  tli^e  fame  fpccies  upon  the  lyhole  face  of 
the  globe. 

This  being,    fo  cruel  and  fp  comp^flionate,  9*'^."5^*^ 

fo  odious   and  fo  interefting,    unhappy  ip    the  biunts  o!p 

tiprthern  part  pf  Africa,  pxpcrienc^s  ^  deftiny  in-  co\ft  of'** 

finitely  mpre  ^readful  in  the  wcftern  part  of  |his  tfow'nbr 

yaft  region.  1^^^^^^ 

Uppk   this   cogft,    which   extends  from  the  f'«!"»«^y>n- 

to  the  cauic 

Screight  pf  Gibraltar  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  of  thiiph«. 
(he  inhabirancs  have  all,  beyond  the  Niger,  an 
pblpng  head  \  the  nofe  large,  flattened  and  fprcad 
ojiit ;  thick  lips ;  and  curled  hair,  like  the  wool 
of  o«r  iheep.  They  are  borp  whites  and  the 
only  bfpwn  colpur  they  at  firft  exhibit,  is  round 
(he  nails  and  the  eyes,  with  a  fmall  fpot  formed 
at  ^  extr^oiity  pf  thp  g^nit^ls.    Towards  the 

eighth 
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^  ^1°  ^  eighth  day  after  their  birth  the  children  begin  to 
change  colour^  their  Ikin  darkens^  and  at  length 
grows  blacky  but  of  a  dirty,  fallow,  and  almoft 
livid  black ;  which,  in  procefs  of  time,  becomes 
gloffy  and  (hining. 

The  flcfti,  however,  the  bones,  the  vifcera, 
and  all  the  internal  parts,  are  of  the  fame  colour 
in  Negroes  as  in  white  people.  The  lymph  i^ 
equally  white  and  limpid;  and  the  milk  of  the 
nurfes  is  every  where  the  fame. 

The  moft  palpable  difference  between  them  is, 
tliat  the  Negroes  have  the  (kin  much  hotter,  and," 
as  it  were,  oily,  the  blood  of  a  blackifli  hue,  the 
bile  very  deep  col6ured,  the  pulfe  quicker,  a 
fweat  which  yields  a  ftrong  and  difagreeable 
fmell,  and  a  perfpiration  which  often  blackens 
the  fubftance  it  comes  in  contad  with.  One 
of  the  inconveniences  of  this  black  colour,  the 
image  of  night,  which  confounds  all  objefts,  is, 
that  it  hath,  in  fome  meafure,  obliged  thefe 
people  to  fear  their  face  and  breaft,  and  to  ftain 
their  flcin  with  various  colours,  in  order  that  they 
may  know  each  other  at  a  diftance.  There  are  fome 
tribes  in  which  this  praftice  is  univerfal  i  among 
others,  it  appears  to  be  a  diftin£tion  referved  to 
£)perior  rank.  But  as  we  fee  this  cuftom  efta- 
blifbed  among  the  people  of  Tartary,  of  Canada, 
and  of  other  favage  nations,  it  may  be  doubted^ 
whether  it  be  not  rather  the  efFeft  of  their  wan- 
dering way  of  life,  than  of  their  complexion. 

This  colour  proceeds  from  a  mucous  fub- 
ftance, which  formis  a  kind  of  network  between 
the  epidermis  and  the  (kin.  This  fubftance,  which 

i« 
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IS  white  in  Europeans,  brown  in  people  of  an  ^  ^J^  ^ 
olive  complexion,  and  fprinkled  over  with  reddilh 
fppts  among  light-haired  pr  carotty  people,  is 
blackiih  among  the  Negroes. 

Thb  defire  of  difcovering  the  caufes  of  this 
colour,  hath  given  rife  to  a  variety  of  fyftems. 

Theology,  which  hath  taken  poiTefllon  of  the 
human  mind  by  opinion  ;  which  hath  availed 
itfelf  of  the  firft  fears  of  infancy,  to  infpire  rcafon 
with  eternal  apprehenfions ;  which  hath  altered 
every  thing,  geography,  aftronomy,  philofophy, 
and  hiftory ;  which  hath  introduced  the  marvel- 
lous, and  the  myfterious  in  every  thing,  in  order 
to  arrogate  to  itfelf  the  right  of  explaining  every 
thinjg :  theology,  after  having  made  a  race  of  men 
guilty  and  unfortunate  from  the  fault  of  Adam, 
hath  made  a  race  of  black  men,  in  order  to  pu« 
nilh  the  fratricide  of  his  fon.  The  Negroes  arc 
the  defendants  of  Cain.  If  their  father  was  an 
aflfaffin,  it  mu(t  be  allowed,  that  his  pofterity 
have  made  a  fevere  atonement  for  his  crime  i  and 
that  the  defcendants  of  the  pacific  Abel,  have 
thoroughly  avenged  ^the  innocent  blood  of  their 
father. 

Reason  hath  attempted  to  explain  the  colour 
of  the  negroes,  from  confequences  deduced  from 
the  phenomena  of  chymiftry.  According  to 
fome  naturalifts,  it  is  a  vitriolic  fluid  contained 
in  the  lymph  of  the  negroes,  and  being  too  grofs 
to  pafs  through  the  pores  of  the  fkin,  it  ferments 
and  unites  with  the  mucous  body,  which  it  co- 
lours. It  is  then  urged,  why  is  the  hair  curled, 
and  why  arc  the  eyes  and  teeth  of  negroes  fo  white  ? 

for 
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*  %?  ^  ^^  ^^  authors  6f  ihH  fyftrem,  do  ribt  cortfidefi 
that  a  Vitt-iolic  fait  of  fuch  po^tr  and  afthrity^ 
would  at  lehgth  deftfoy  all  organifation.  This, 
however^  is  as  perfeft  in  Negroes,  as  in  the  whiteft 
ofthfehunnah  race; 

A^AtoKiY  hath  thought  to  have  difcovered  thfc 
oHgin  of  the  blackhfefs  of  negroes  in  the  i^rin- 
Giples  of  generation,  N'othing  more,  it  ftiould 
feelii,would  be  neceflary  to  prove,  that  Negroes  are 
a  particular  fpecies  of  men.  For  if  any  thing  dif- 
'criniinates  the  f^fecies,  or  the  claffes  in  each  fpe- 
cies, it  iis  certainly  the  difference  of  the  femen. 
!feut  upori  confidering  the  itiatter  tnore  attentively, 
thii  hath  'been  found  to  be  a  miftake,  fo  that  this 
explanation  of  the  colour  of  Nfcgroes,  hath  beeh 
-given  up.  Neither  have  the  confequencesj  pre- 
fehded  to  bfe  dedXiced  from  the  difference  between 
tkcit  figure  and  that  of  other  people,  appeared 
hiorte  cdnVincing,  Some  of  thefe  forms  ate  owe'n* 
Vothe  climate,  moft  of  them  to  antient  cuftoms, 
it  hath  been  conceived,  that  thefe  barbarians 
imight  poflibly  have  formed  fome  extravagant 
ideas  *of  beauty,  according  to  which  they  had  en- 
deavoured to  form  their  children ;  that  this  habit, 
In  .pfocefs  of  time,  had  been  turned  into  nature, 
lb  khat  it  Was  very  feldom  neceffary  to  have  re- 
todrfe  to  art,  in  order  to  obtain  thefe  fingular 
Forms. 

There  arc  other  caufes  of  .the  colour  of  ne- 
groes, more  fatisfaftdry  than  thefe :  the  feat  of  it, 
as  we  have  obferved,  is  in  the  ReteMucofitiHy  under 
the  epidernnis,  or  cuticle.  The  fiibttance  of  this 
net-work,  which  is  mucous  in  the  fitft  inftance,  is 

afterwards 
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aftfcrwards  changed  into  a  web  of  Vcflels,  the  di-  ^  ^^  ^ 
arrteler  of  which  is  confiderabM  enough  to  admit,  x:— y-'^—' 
cithei-  A  portion  of  the  colouring  part  of  the  blood. 
Or  of  the  bile,  which  is  faid  to  have  a  peculiar 
tendency  towards  the  fkin.     From  hence  prO- 
'cCeds  among  white  people,  in  whom  this  Re'ie 
Mttcofum  is  more  lax,  the  more  vivid  complexion 
of  the  cheeks.     From  hence  alfo,  that  yellow  br 
copi^r-colour,  irhich  diftinguilhes  whole  natiohS, 
while  under  another  climate,  it  is  confined  io 
one  perfon,  and  produced  by  difeafe.     The  eX-     ■ 
iftcnce  of  one  or  of  the  other  of  thefe  fluids,  is 
fufficient  to  colour  the  negrtfes,  cfpccially  if  we 
add,  that  the  epidermis,  and  the  Rete  Mucofuth, 
is  thicker  m  therri  j  that  the  brood  is  blackilh, 
and  the  bile  deeper  coloured,  ind  that  their  fweat, 
%hich  is  more  plentiful,  and  lefs  fluid,  muft  he-  > 
ceffirily  thicken  under  the  epidcrfnis,  and  increafe 
the  darknefs  of  the  colodr. 

This  fyflein  is  alfo  fupp'ortcd  by  natural  philo- 
fopliy,  w'hich  obferves,  that  the  pairts  of  the  body 
expbfed  to  the  fun  are'mofl:  deeply  coloured,  arid 
/el]  in  the 
g  life  J  all 
in  the  open 
have  darktr 
m  thefe  ob- 
f  the  colour 
the  climate, 
are  no  Ne- 
nates ;  tlieir 
as  they  ap- 
:r  at  the  ex- 
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B  o  o  K  treitiities  of  the  torrid  zone.  All  the  human  fpe- 
cics,  in  general,  whitens  in  the  fnow,  and  is  tan- 
ned in  the  fun.  We  perceive  the  different  (hades 
from  white  to  black,  and  thofe  from  black  to 
white,  marked,  as  it  were,  by  the  parallel  degrees 
which  cut  the  earth  in  the  diretftion  from  the 
equator  to  the  poles.  If  the  zoaes,  contrived 
by  the  inventors. of  the  fphcrc,  were  reprefented 
by  real  bands,  we  fhould  fee  the  black  ebon/ 
colour,  infcnfibly  changing  to  the  right  and  left 
as  far  as  the  tropics,  and  from  thence  the  brown 
colour  would  be  feen  to  grow  paler  and  lighter 
as  far  as  the  polar  circles,  by  fhades  of  white  con-  > 
tinually  increafing  in  clearnefs. 

As  the  fhades  of  black  are,  however,  deeper 
upon  the  weftern  coafts  of  Africa,  than  in  other 
regions  perhaps  as  much  heated,  the  ardour  of 
.  the  fun  mud  certainly  be  combined  with  other 
caufes,  which  have  an  equal  influence  upon  or* 
ganifation.  Such  of  the  Europeans  as  have  made 
the  longeft  refidence  in  thofe  countries,  attribute 
this  greater  degree  of  blacknefs  to  the  nitrous,  ful- 
phureous,  or  metallic  particles,  that  are  continu- 
ally exhaling  from  the  furface  or  from  the  bowels 
of  the  earth,  to  the  cuftom  of  going  naked,  to  the 
proximity  of  burning  fands,  and  to  other  parti- 
culars which  do  not  bccur  elfewhere  in  the  fame 
degree. 

The  circumftance  that  feems  to  confirm  the 
opinion,  that  the  colour  of  the  negroes  is  the  cf— 
fe£t  of  the  climate^  of  the  air,  of  the  water,  and 
of  the  food  of  Guinea,  is,  that  this  colour 
changes  when  the  inhabitants  are  removed  into 
6  other 
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Other  countries.  The  children  they  procreate  in 
Annerica,  are  not  fo  black  as  their  parents  were. 
After  each  generation,  the  difference  becomes 
more  palpable.  It  is  poflible,  that  after  a  nume- 
rous fucceflion  of  generations,  the  men*  come 
from  Africa,  would  not  be  diftinguiflied  from 
thofe  of  the  country  into  which  they  may  have 
been  tranfplanted. 

Although  the  opinion,  which  afcribes  to  the 
climate  the  firfl:  caufc  of  the  colour  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Guinea,  be  almoft  generally  adopted,  all 
the  objedtions  that  may  be  urged  againft  this 
fyftem,  have  not  yet  been  anfwered.  This  is  one 
proof,  added  to  a  multitude  of  others,  of  the  un- 
certainty of  our  knowlege. 

And,  indeed,  how  is  it  pofliblc  ,that  our  know- 
lege ftiould  not  be  uncertain  and  circumfcribed? 
Our  organs  are  fo  feeble,  and  our  means  fo  in- 
fufficient,  our  ftudics  fo  much  interrupted,  our 
life  fomuch  agitated,  and  the  objefl:  of  our  in- 
quiries is  of  fo  inimenfe  an  extent !  Let  natu- 
ralifts,  philofophers,  chymifts,  and  accurate  ob- 
fervers  of  nature  in  all  her  works,  perfevere  in 
their  labours  inceffaritly ;  and  after  ages  of  united 
and  continual  efforts,  the  fecrets  of  nature,  which 
they  will  have  difcovered,  when  compared  to  her 
immcnfe  treafures,  will  be  no  more  than  as  a  drop 
of  water  to  the  vaft  ocean.  The  rich  man  fleeps, 
and  the  learned  man  is  watchful,  but  he  is  poor. 
His  difcoveries  are  matters  of  too  little  concern 
to  government,  to  encourage  him  to  folicit  aflift- 
ance^  or  to  hope  for  reward.  More  than  one 
.Ariftotle  would  be  found  among  us,  but  where 
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is  the  monarch  who  would  fay  to  him  $  my  pow-^ 
er  is  at  thy  difpofal^  make  a  free  ufe  of  my 
riches^  and  perfevcrc  in  thy  labours  ?  TcU  ns, 
thou  celebrated  Bufibn^  tcH  us^  to  what  faeigbc 
of  perfe6^ion  thou  wouldfl:  hare  carried  thine  ina- 
mortal  work,,  hadft  thou  lived  under  an  Alex* 
ander? 

The  contemplative  man  is  fedentary,,  and  the 
traveller  is  either  ignorant  or  deceitful.  The  man 
on  whom  genius  hath  been  befl:owed>  defptfes 
minute  details  and  experiments  $  and  the  sman 
who  makes  experiments^  k  almoft  always  defti* 
Cute  of  genius.  Among  the  multitude  of  agents> 
which  nature  employs,  we  are  only  acquainted 
with  fome,  and  even-  thefe  we  have  but  an  im^ 
perfect  knowlege  of.  Who  (halj  determine^, 
whedier  the  others  are  not  of  fuch  a  nature  as  to* 
dude  for  ever  our  fenfes^  as  not  to  be  wrought 
ispon  ty  our  inftruitients,  and  not  to  be  fubmttr- 
ted  te  our  obfervations^  and  experiments  ?  The 
■nature  of  thofe  two  principles  that  compoie  the 
tiniverfe^  fpirit  and  matter^  will  bk  ever  ^  my& 
^ry. 

Amono  the  natural  qualities  of  bodies^  there  ia- 
not  a  finglc  one,  upon  which  multitudes  of  ex<* 
periments  are  not  yet  remaining  to  be  tried  i  and 
it  is  even  a  matter  of  doubt,  whether  all  thefe 
experiments  are  feafible.  How  long  (hall  we  be 
reduced  to  the  neceflity  of  forming  conjcftuics,. 
which  are  one  day  brought  forth,  and  the  next 
refuted  ?  Who  (ball  reftrain  that  ahmbfl:  invinci- 
ble propenfity  to  analogy,  a  mode  of  judging. 
fo  fcducing,,  fo  convenient,  and  fo  fallacious  ?  No- 

fogder 
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Iboner  have  we  collcfted  a  few  fads,  than  wc  haften  *  ^^  * 
to  build  up  a  fyfteniy  ifrhich  kads  the  multitude^ 
and  fuifxends t>t]r  refearches  after  truth*  The  time 
empbjed  in  forming  an  hypothcfis^  and  the  time 
employed  in  tefuting  it,  are  both  equally  loft;  The 
iciencesof  calculation,  that  are  fo  fatisfa£tory  toielf- 
love,  which  delights  in  dvercomingdifficulties;  and 
to  the  accurate  man  who  isfondof  exadt  iliferencesi 
will  continue,  but  with  little  advantage,  in  the  com* 
tnon  ufages  of  life.  Religion^  which  looks  with  dif« 
dain  upon  the  labours  of  a  being  in  a  chryfalis,  and 
which  is  fecretly  alarmed  at  the  progrefs  of  reafon^ 
will  multiply  idle  petibns,  and  retard  the  labours 
of  the  induilfious  by  fear  or  by  fcrtiples;  In  pro- 
jportion  as  a  fcience  advancesi  the  improvement 
of  it  becomes  more  difficult,  the  greater  numbed 
become  difguftedi  and  the  fcience  is  no  longer 
cukivatedi  unlcfs  by  a  fpw  perfevering  meni  whd 
ilill  attend  to  it,  either  from  habit,  or  from  thei 
expeftation,  well  or  ill  founded,  of  acquiring  fame; 
till  at  l(;ngth  ridicule  interferes,  and  the  man  is 
pointed  at  as  a  fool  or  a  madman^  who  flatters 
himfelf  that  he  (hall  overcome  a  difficultyi  which 
fome  celebrated  perfons  may  riot  have  been  able 
to  folve.  Thus  it  is,  that  his  cotemporaries 
endeavour  to  conceal  their  apprehenfion  of  his 
being  really  tuccc&ful; 

In  all  ages,  and  among  all  nations,  we  have 
fcen  fome  ftudies  prevailing,  which  were  after- 
wards neglefted  and  fuccecded  by  others  in  a 
kind  of  regular  orders  This  ficklenefs,  and  dif- 
guft,  are  not  the  dcfedls  of  one  man  alone  ,•  they 
are  the  vice  of  the  moft  numerous  and  moft  en- 
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lightened  focieties.     It  Ihould  feem  as  if  the  arts 
and  fcicnccs  had  their  periods  of  falhion. 

We  have  begun  by  having  erudite  men.  Af- 
ter thefe  caaie  the  poets  and  orators.  To  the 
poets  and  orators  fucceeded  metaphyficians,  who 
gave  way  to  geometricians,  and  thefe  again  to 
natural  philolbphers,  which  in  their  turn  have 
been  replaced  by  naturalifts  and  chymifts.  The 
turn  for  natural  hiftory  feenis  to  be  upon  the  de- 
cline. We  are  now  entirely  abforbed  in  quef- 
tions  of  government,  of  legiflation,  of  morality, 
of  politics,  and  of  commerce.  If  I  might  be  ali- 
lowed  to  hazard  a  prophecy,  I  Ihould  predid:, 
that  the  minds  of  men  will  inceflantly  be  turned 
towards  hiftory,  an  immenfe  career,  in  which 
philofophy  hath  not  yet  made  any  advances. 

For,  in  faft,  if  from  that  infinite  multitude  of 
volumes,  we  were  to  tear  out  the  pages  beftowed 
upon  great  afiaffins,  who  are  called  conquerors,  or 
reduce  the  accounts  of  them  to  a  few  pages,  which 
even  they  fcarce  deferve,  what  would  there  be  re- 
maining ?  Who  is  it  that  hath  fpoken  to  us  of  the 
climate,  of  the  foil,  of  produftions,  of  quadrupeds, 
of  birds,  of  fifli,  of  plants,  of  fruits,  of  minerals, 
of  manners,  of  cuftoms,  of  fuperftitions,  of  pre- 
judices, of  fciences,  of  arts,  of  commerce,  of 
government,  and  of  laws  ?  What  do  we  know  of 
a  multitude  of  ancient  nations,  that  can  be  of  the 
leaft  ufe  to  modern  ones  ?  Both  their  wifdom  and 
their  folly  are  equally  loft  to  us.  Their  annals 
never  give  us  any  information  upon  thofe  |)oints, 
which  it  moft  concerns  us  to  know ;  upon  the 
truci  glory  of  a  fovereign,  upon  the  bafis  of  the 

ftrength 
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ftrength  of  nations,  upon  the  felicity  of  the  pec-  *  ^p  ^ 
pie,  upoQ  the  duration  of  empires.  Let  chofe 
beautiful  addreifes  of  a  general  to  his  foldiers 
upon  the  point  of  action,  ferve  as  models  of  elo- 
quence to  the  rhetorician ;  there  can  be  no  ob- 
jeftion  to  this  j  but  were  I  to  get  them  by  heart, 
I  ihould  neither  become  more  equitable,  nor 
more  firm,  nor  more  informed,  nor  a  better 
man.  The  time  draws  near,  when  reafon, 
juftice,  and  truth,  Ihall  fnatch  out  of  the  hands 
of  ignorance  and  flattery,  the  pei\  which  they 
have  holden  but  for  too  long  a  lime.  Tremble, 
you  who  delude' men  with  falfehoods,  or  who, 
make  them  groan  under  the'  yoke  of  oppreflion. 
Sentence  is  going  to  be  paiTed  upon  you. 

There  are  but  two  feafons  know*n  in  Guinea. 
The  mod  wholefome,  and  the  moft  agreeable 
one  begins  in  April,  and  ends  in  Oflober.  Then 
it  never  rains;  but  thick  vapours^  which  cover 
the  horizon,  intercept  the  rays  of  the  fun,  and 
moderate  the  ardour  of  them ;  and  every  night 
there  are  dews  that  fall  in  fufficicnt  quantities  to 
keep  up  the  .vegetation  of  plants.  During  the 
reft  of  the  year,  the  heats  are  exceffive,  and 
would  perhaps  be  infupportablc,  were  it  not  for 
the  rains  which  fucceed  each  other  with  great 
rapidity.  Unfortunately,  nature  hath  fcldom 
difpofed  the  territory,  fo  as  to  favour  the  running 
off  of  thefe  waters  when  too  plentiful;  and  art 
hath  never  interfered  to  affift  nature.  Hence  the 
origin  of  fo  many  moraffes  in  this  part  of  the 
globe.  They  are  moft  commonly  fatal  to  ftran- 
gers,  whom  their  avidity  leads  into  the  vicinity  of 

O  3  them. 
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^  %?  ^  tbem.    The  aaciyeaof  ehe  cawntrjr,  bj^  kiiKHing 


fires  cKry  ttigki  near  their  dweHiags,  fwrtfy  the 
corrupt  air,  to  which  ihcy  ^rc  moreover  acetify 
lomed  froin  their  infancy.  The  little  varirctes 
which  the  north  and  fouthoC  the  line  may  exhi-- 

bit,  dp  not  inyalid^^  the  accuracy  cif  thefe  ob^ 

iervationf^ 

Vature  of  ¥siOH  the  ffonticr*  of  tfe^  empire  of  Morocco, 
coa/rof"*^  as  far  a^  SeaegaU  the  land  is  cntirtly  barccn, 
(C^iinca,  ^  ]ong  band  of  the  dfferts  of  Sabaia,  which  ex- 
pends fjroivi  the  Atlantic  Ocean  as  £31:  a$  ^gyp^ 
to  the  South  of  all  thip  ftates  of  Barbary^  occupies 
this  immenfe  %ace.  Some  Moof  iih  families  liyir 
in  the  tmd&  of  theiie  burning  fand^  in  2  £e.« 
places  where.  fpringSj  which  are  very  fcarce,  hav^ 
been  found,  and  where  it  hath  been  poflible  to 
plant  palnrv-trees  and  gather  dates,  Thei^  chief 
fmployment  CQufifts-in  golljciSling  the  gutns,  which 
t^ave  attra£led  the  attention  of  ali  Eurqpe  upoq 
that  country.  Thefc.  Moors  carry  to  Uppec 
Guinea,  and  principally  tp  Qamfaouikj^  ^  great 
quantity  of  fait,  in  exchange  for  which  they  r^* 
(:eive  gold,  and  fcmetimes  flaves, 

Thx;  banks  of  the  Niger,  Gambia,,  and  Sierr^ 
l^cone,  and  thofe  of  fome  lefs  confiderable  rivers, 
which  flow  in  that  long  fpacc  that  intervenes  be- 
tween thefe  principal  rivers,  would  prove  ex- 
tremely fertile  if  they  were  cultivated.  The  care 
pf  flocks  conftitutes  almoft  the  fole  employment 
'  q(  the  inhabitants.  They  are  fond  of  mare's  milk, 
which  i^  their  principal  nourilhment;  and  travel 
but  little,  becaufe  they  have  no  wants  to  indue? 
them  to  leave  their  country. 

Th» 
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Tab  inhabitaats  of  Cape  Monte^  environed  on  *  9^^  ^ 
^▼«ry  fide  by  (aod^  form  a  nation  entirely  fepara- 
ted  from  the  wft  of  Africa*  In  the  rice  of  their 
niarihes  oonfifta  all  their  nourilhment  and  their 
loir  ridhes.  Of  this  they  lelt  a  fmall  q^^antity  to 
the  Europeans,  for  which  they  receive  in  exchange 
brandy  and  hard*  ware. 

Vvtou  the  Cape  of  Patmas  tp  the  river  Volta^ 
the  inhabtcants  are  traders  and  hiift>andmen,. 
They  are  hufbandmen,  becaufc  their  land,  though 
ftony,  abundantly  requites  the  neceflary  labour 
,and  expcnce  of  clearing  it.  They  are  traders^ 
Jiecaufe  they  have  behind  them  nations  whiclk 
furnifh  them  with  gold^  copper,  ivory,  and 
fiaves;  and  becaufe  nothing  obftrufts  a  continu- 
ed coitimunication  between  the  people  of  the  in- 
land country  and  thofe  of  the  eoaft.  It  M  the  fole 
country  in  Africa,  where,  throughout  a  long 
fpace,  there  are  no  deferts  or  deep  rivers  to  obftruft* 
the  traveller,  and  where  water  and  the  means  of 
fabfifllence  may  be  found* 

Between  the  river  of  Volta  and  that  of  Cal* 
bary,  the  coaft  is  flat,  fertile,  populous,  and  culti-^ 
vated.  The  country,  which  extends  from  Calbary 
to  Gabon  >s  very  diflFerent,  Almoft  totally  cover- 
ed with  thick  forefts,  producing  little  fruit  and 
flo  corn,  it  may  be  faid  to  be  rather  inhabited  by 
wHd  beafts  than  by  men.  Though  the  rains  be 
there  very  frequent  and  copious,  as  they  muft  be 
under  the  Equator,  the  land  is  fo  fandy,  that 
immediatelv  after  the  (bowers  are  fallen,  there 
remaitts  not  the  kaft  appearance  of  moifture. 

O4  To 
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To  the  fouth  of  the  Khe,  and  as  far  as  "Zara, 
the  coaft  prefcnts  a'n  agreeable  profpe<ft.  Low 
at  it's  beginning,  it  gradually  rifes^  andexhibits  a 
fcene  of  cultivated  fields,  •  intermixed  with  woods 
always  verdant,  and  of  meadows  covered  with 
palm-trees. 

From  Zva  to  Coanza,  and  ftill  further,  the 
coaft  is  in  general  high  and  craggy.  In  the  inte- 
rior parts  of  this  country  is  an  elevated  plain,  the 
foil  of  which  is  compofed  of  a  large,  thick,  and* 
fertile  fand. 

Beyond  Coanza,  and  the  Portugueze  fettlc- 
ments,  a  barren  region  intervenes,  of  above  two 
hundred  leagues  in  extent,  which  is  terminated, 
by  the  country  of  the  Hottentots,  In  this  long 
fpace,  there  are^  no  inhabitants  know'n  except 
the  Cimbebes,  with  whom  no  intercourfe.is  kept 
up. 

The  varieties,  obfervable  on  the  fliores  of  the 
weft  of  Africa,  do  not  prevent  them  from  enjoy- 
ing a  very  extraordinary,  and,  perhaps,  a  Angular 
advantage.  On  this  immenfe  coaft,  thofe  tremen- 
dous rocks  are  no  where  feen,  which  are  fo  alarm- 
ing to  the  navigator.  The  fea  is  univerfally  calm, 
\  and  the  anchorage  fecure.  Were  it  not  for  thefe 
*l  advantages,  it  would  be  difficult  to  remain  there, 
becaufe  there  are  very  fe.w  harbours,  and  becaufe 
the  ftiips  are  obliged  to  anchor  out  at  fea,  on  ac- 
count of  the  fand  banks,  which  are  almoft  conti- 
guous to  each  other. 

The  winds  and  currents,  during  fix  months  of 
the  year,  from  April  to  November,  have  nearly 
the  fame  diredion.     To  the  fouth  of  the  line,  the 

fouth- 
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■  « 

fouth-eaft  wind  predominates,  and  the  diredion  of  ^  %^  ^ 
the  currents  is  towards  the  north ;  and  to  the  north  \m»r^mJi 
of  the  line,  the  eaft  wind  prevails,  and  the  direc- 
tibn  of  the  currents  is  towards  the  north-eaft.  Du- 
ring  the  fix  other  months,  florms,  by  intervals,, 
change  the  direftioh  of  the  wind,  but  it  no  longer 
blows  with  the  fame  violence:  the  fpring  of  the 
air  feems  to  be  relaxed.  The  caufe  of  this  varia- 
tion appears  to  influence  the  dire6lion  of  the  cur- 
rents :  to  the  north  of  the  line  they  tend  to  the 
'  fouth-weft,  beyond  the  line  to  the  fouth. 

The  revolutions  which  mull  have  happened  in  j^^^  ^^  ^ 
the  north  of  Africa,  as  well  as  in  the  other  parts  *^''*"*  «*»- 

,  ,  *  vernmentt 

of  the  globe,  are  entirely  unknow'n,  and  it  was  tfttbiijhed 
impoffible  it  (hould  be  othcrwife,  in  a  region  **  "*'*^ 
where  the  art  of  writing  hath  never  penetrated* 
No  tradition  hath  even  been  preferved,  which 
might  ferve  as  a  bafis  to  conjeftures  well  or  ill 
founded.  When  the  people  of  thefe  regions  are 
aflced,  why  they  have  fuffered  the  remembrance 
of  their  fathers  aftions  to  be  buried  in  oblivion  i 
they  anfwer,  that  it  is  of  little  confequence  to  be 
informed  in  what  manner  the  ^ead  have  lived; 
that  the  material  thing  is,  that  the  living  (hould 
be  virtuous.  So  indifferent  are  they  about  the 
paijt  time,  that  they  negleft:  even  to  keep  an  ac- 
count of  their  annual  revolutions.  This  would 
be,  fay  they,  to  load  one's  memory  with  a  ufelefs 
calculation,  fince  it  would  not  preferve  us  from 
death,  and  could  not  inform  us  how  long  we  have 
#to  live.  In  fpeaking,  therefore,  of  this  part  of  the 
world,  we  are  obliged  to  count  from  the  epochas 
of  the  arrival  of  the  Europeans  upon  thefe  fhores. 

Wc 
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Foro  K  Sjt^  muft  tven  confine  ouffelves  Co  the  coaffb^ 
finfde  no  ttavcUer  of  any  credit,  bath  ever  pcn«w 
traced  into  the  inland  parts  of  the  country  ^  and 
lince  our  navigators  have  fcarcfe  extended  their 
ittfjuiries^  beyond  the  harbours  where  they  took  in 
th«ir  cargoes. 

All  their  accounts  affirm,  that  the  know'rt 
parts  of  this  region  are  fubjeft  to  an  arbitrary 
government.  Whether  the  defpotic  fovereigne 
^fcend  the  throne  by  right  of  birth,  or  by  eFec- 
tion,  the  people  have  no  other  hw  btrt  his  wiH. 

Bttt  what  wiftfeem  extraordinary  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Europe,  where  tlw  great  number  of  heredit-' 
^ry  monarchies  obftrufts  the  tranquillity  of  eleftivef 
governments,  and  the  profperity  of  all  free  dates  j 
is,  that  in  Africa,  the  countries  which  are  tht 
Itzft  liable  to  revolutions,  are  thofe  which  have 
prcferved  the  right  of  eleding  their  chiefs*.  Thfi 
rsufually  an  oM  man,  whdfe  wifdom  is  generally 
knaw*n.  The  manner  in  which  this  choice  is  made, 
is  very  fimple ;  but  it  is  only  fuited  to  very  fmaH 
ftatcs.  In  three  days  time,  the  people,  by  mutual 
confent,  meet  at  the  hoafe  of  that  citizen  who  ap- 
pears to  them  the  moft  proper  pcrfon  to  be  their 
Ibvcrcign*.  If  the  fufFrages  be  divided,  he  who  hat& 
obtained  the  greateft  number  of  them^  nannesoft 
the  fourth  day  one  of  thofe  who  have  had  fewer 
voices  than  himfclf.  Every  freerhanr  hath  a  right 
to  vote.  There  are  even  (omc  tribes  where  the 
ivomen  eujoy  this  privilege* ' 

Such  is,  excepting  the  hereditary  kingdoms  of 
Jenin  and  Jiida,  the  manner  in  which  thatlitrfe 
group  of  ftates,  that  are  to  the  north  of  the  fine,  rs 

9  formed. 
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fbcmed.  To  the  (wnA  we  meet  with  Mtymniba:  *  ^  '^ 
and  Cilingo,  where  chiefs  are  elefted  from  aoioog 
the  minifters  of  religion  i  and  with  the  empires  of 
Lomgo  and  Congo;,  where  the  crown  is  perpe*^ 
tual  in  the  Eiiale  line>  by  the  female  fide  s  that  is^. 
the  elded  ion  of  the  king's  eldeft  fitter  inherits 
the  throne  when  it  becomes  vacast.  Thefe  peor^ 
pie  believe,  that  a  child  is  much  move  certainly 
the  foo  o£  his  nnother;^  than  of  the.  man  whontflio 
marries  t  they  truft  rather  to  the  time  of  delirery^ 
which  they  fe^,  than  to  thae  of  eonceptions,  of 
whkh  they  are  not  witnefles. 

Trbsk  nacioQs^  lire  in  a  total  ignorance  of  that 
art  fo  revered  among  us,  under  the  n^ame  of  paUi^ 
lies*  They  do  not,  however,  negleft  to  obfcrvti 
feme  of  it's  formalities.  The  cuftom  of  fending 
cmbaifies  is  familiar  to  them^  whether  to  fbficic  aid 
a^ainft  a  powerful  enemy^  or  to  reqMA  a  medi^ 
tor  in  their  differences^  or  to  congratulate  others 
upon  their  fuccefles,  upoa  the  birth  of  a  chrld^  or 
upon  the  falling  of  a  Ihower  after  a  great  droug&t; 
l^he  envoy  mmf):  never  ftay  longer  than-  a  day  at 
the  place  of  his  mifllon ;  nor  travel  dorbg  the 
liight  in  the  ftates  of  a  foreign  prince.  He  is 
preceded  by  a  drunif,  which  announces:  from  a£ar 
{lis  dignity,  and  he  is  accompanied  by  five  or  fiat 
friends:,  la  thoie  places  where  he  flops  to  refreflji 
himfelf^  he  is  received  witb>  re(pe&  $  but  he  cad^ 
noc  depart  before  the  fun  rifes,.  and  without  the 
l^eremony  of  his  hofl:  aflEnnbiing  hmc  po&ns^  to 
witne&  that  no  acddent  hack  h^pened  to  him,  in 
pther  refpeds,  thefe  people  are  ftnangers  to  any  ne^ 
goci^tions  that  are  in  the  leail  complicated^.  They 

never 
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^'  never  enter  into  any  ftipulations  for  the  paft,  nor 
for  the  future  j  but  c6nfine  themfelvcs  wholly  to 
the  prefent.  Hence  we  may  conclude,  that  thefe 
nations  cannot  have  any  regular  or  fettled  con- 
Qcftions  with^  the  other  parts  of  the  globe,  •  • 
Manner  of  •  T-HfiiR  fyftcm  of  vf^f  is  as  littfe'  compHcat^d'  as 
^*Gu?fl^'  that  of  their  pcrtitics.  None  of^  thefe  government's 
retain  troops: in  pay.'  Every  freeman  is  by  con- 
dition^ a  foldier..  Alt  t;ake  up  arms  to  guand  their 
frontiers,  or  tQ  «iake  cxcurfions  in  qucft'  of 
booty.  ThcofBcers  are  chofeh  by  the  foldierj; 
and  the  choice  is  confirmed  by  the  prince.  Thcf 
afmy  marches,  and ,  mptt ,  frequently  the  hoftili- 
tics,,  whicl;i  are,,begtia  in  the  morning,  are  ter- 
minated in  the  evening.  At  leaft^  the  incurfion 
never  continues  for  any  .length  of  timej  for  as 
fhey  have  no  magazines,  the  want  of  fubfiftence 
obliges  .thcn>  to^rccire.  It  would  prove  a  great 
piisfortunc  to  thefe  people,  if  they  were  taught 
the  a^rt  of  keeping  the  field  for  a  fortnight  to-r 
gether* 

The  defire  of  extending  their  territories  is  not 
the  caufe  of  the  difturljances  which  frequently 
throw  thefe  countries  into  confufion.  An  infult 
committed  in  a  ceremony,  a  clandeftine  or  vio- 
JentcTobbery,  the  rape  of/ a  daughter,  thefe  are 
the  orjdinary  occafions  of  a  war.  The  day  after 
the  battle,  each  fide  redeems  their  refpeftive 
prifoners.  They  are  exchanged  for  merchandife, 
or  for  flaves.  No  portion  of  the  territory  is  eveir 
ceded>  the  whole  belongs  to  the  community, 
whofe  chief  fixes  the  extent  which  every  perfon  is 
to  cultivate,  in  order  to  reap  the  fruits  of  it. 

This 
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This  manner  of  teraiwiating  differences^is  tkot  *  ^x?  ^ 
merely  that  of  little  ftatcs,  whofe  chiefs  are  too 
ivife  to  afpire  after  enlarging  their  dominions^  atid 
too  much  advanced  in  years  not  to-be  fond  of 
peace.  Great  empires  are  obliged  to  conform  to 
thjjfe  principles,  with  neighbours  much  weaker 
than  themfelves.  The  fovcreign  hath  nwer  any 
ftaoding  army^  axtd  though  he  difpofes  at  pleafure 
pf  the  lives  of  t^e  governors  of  his  provinces,  he 
prefcribes  them  no  rqles  of  adminiftration.  Thcfe 
arp  petty  princes,  who,  for  fear  of  being  fufpefted 
of ,  ambition,  and  punifhed  with  death,  live  in 
concord  with  the  eleftive  colonies  which  furround 
them.  Unanimity  between  the  more  confiderable 
powers  and  the  fmaller  ftates,  is  preferved  as. 
much  by  the  great  authority  the  prince  hath  over 
his  fubjeds,  as  by  the  impoflibility  there  is  of  his* 
exerting  it  at  pleafure.  He  can  only  ftrike  a 
fingle  blow,  or  caufe  a  fingle  head  to  be  cut  off. 
He  may,  indeed,  command  that  his  lieutenant* 
fliould  be  afTafllnated,  and  the  whole  province 
will,  obey  his  orders ;  but  were  he  tp  command 
all  the  inhabitants  of  a  province  to  be  put  to 
death,  he  would  find  no  one  ready  to  execute  his 
orders ;  nor  would  he  be  able  to  excite  any  other 
province  to  take  up  arms  againft  th^t  which  dif- 
obeyed  him.  His  power  againft  individuals  Is 
unlimited  5  but  he  can  do  very  little  againft  the 
coUeftive.body..  i 

.Another  reafon  which  prevents  the  fmall  ftatcs^ 

from  being  >enflaved  by  the  great  ones,  is,  that 

Cliefe  people  annex  no  idea  to  the  glory  of  con-^ 

<|tt^fts.     The  only  perfun  who  appears  to  have 
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'  ^^P  ^  been  ammaioed  with  ie,  mas  a  flave  broker,  who 
C-y— i  from  his  vrnkmcy  bmd  frequented  die  Ejur^)ean 
rtSkUf  Md  who  in  his  riper  years  had  made  a 
▼oyage  to  Portugal.  Every  thing  he  faw  and 
heated,  fired  his  imagination^and  taught  him  that  a 
great  naaie  was  frequently  acquired  by  being  the 
caufe  of  great  calamities.  At  his  return  into  hia 
country,  he  felt  himfelf  gready  humiliated  at  be- 
ing obliged  to  obey  people  lejs  enlightened  than 
himfelf.  His  intrigues  railed  him  to  the  dignity 
of  chief  of  the  Acanis,  and  be  prevailed  on  them 
to  take  up  arms  againil  dieir  neighbours.  Nothing 
could  oppofe  his  valour,  and  his  dominion  ex- 
tended over  more  than  an  hundred  le^ues  of 
eoaft,  of  which  Anamabou  was  the  center.  At 
hifi  death  no  one  dared  to  fucceed  him :  and  all 
the  fupports  of  his  authority  failing  at  once,  every 
thing  returned  to  it's  former  fituation. 
iiodet  of  Th« Chriftian  and  Mohammedan  religions  fcem 
cftabiiihed  to  have  taken  pofleflion  of  the  two  extremities  of 
in  Guioet.    ^j^^^^  ^^^^  of  the  wcft  of  Africa  which  is  frequented 

by  the  Europeans.  The  muflulmen,  of  Barbary 
have  carried  their  religious  fyftem  to  the  people  of 
the  Cape  de  Verd  Iflands,  who  have  extended  it 
ftifl  further.  In  proportion  as  thefe  religious 
opinions  have  been  diftant  from  their  fourcc,  they 
have  undergone  ib  great  an  alteration,  that  each 
kingdom,  each  village,  each  family,  have  main* 
tained  a  different  fyftem.  Excepting  circumci- 
fioni  which  is  univerfal,  it  wo%ild  (cafcely  be  ima- 
gined that  thefe  people  profelftd  the  fame  wor«^ 
ibip.    Thie  religion  does  not  penetrate  beycNMl 
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f^  c^c  of  MoDt«>  thjc  jixHabitaA^s  off  which  h^M^  ^  %P  ^ 
no  communication  with  their  neighhovirs^ 

What  the  Arabs  bad  done  4so  the  <iorih  f£  the 
line  for  the  Cpran^  the  Porttigwzc  afcerwifu-dis 
4)d  %Q  the  fouth  fw  the  Gofpel*  Towards  (he  cad 
t>f  ibe  fifttcorh  (pemi^rf,  chey  eftahli(hfed  it  (rata 
the  country  of  fiengucla  tp  Zara.  A  mode  ojf 
i¥or(hi|)>  which  offered  fure  and  eafy  meaos  for  ihe 
e^piaiion  of  all  crimes,  was  perfei5tiy  agreeable  tf> 
the  tafte  of  nations,  whofc  reJigbir  did  not  a0br4 
them  fuch  comfortable  profpeds*  If  it  WM  f£^ 
terwards  pnofcribed  in  feveral  ftai:e^>  \t  was  owen 
to  the  exceiTes  of  thofe  who  propagated  it,  which 
drew  upon  it  this  di%race.  It  h«:tb  even  been 
totally  difguifed  in  the  countries  where  \%  hath 
been  preferred ;  a  iew  trifting  cercmoniea  aif  the 
only  remains  of  it* 

The  coafts  which  arc  in  the  cenfier  have  jxrc«- 
fcrved  fome  local  fuperfti^ions,  the  origin  of 
which  muft  be  very  anticnt.  They  confift  io  the 
wot-lhip  of  that  innumerable  multitude  of  divmit;> 
ties  or  Fctrches,  which  every  perfbn  makes  after 
4iis  own  fancy,  and  for  his  own  ufej  in  the  belief 
^f  auguriesj  trials  by  fire  and  boiling  wafer,  and 
ifl  the  power  of  Gris-Gris.  There  are  fon^  fuf- 
perftitions  more  dangerous  ^  I  mean  that  blind 
confidence  which  they  repofe  in  the  priefts,  wh» 
lire  the.minifters  and  promoters  of  them.  The^ 
correfpondence  which  they  are  fuppofed  to  hold 
with  the  evil  fpirit,  makes  them  confidered  as 
.ihe  arbiters  of  the  barrenncfc  aiKl  fertility  of  rite 
country.  On  this  account  the  firft  fruits  are  al- 
ways jofered  to  them.    All  their  other  errors 

have 
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have  a  (bcial  tendency,  and  confpire  to  render 
man  more  humane  and  peaceable.  - 

^ftomi'tnd  '^"^  country  is  generally  ill  peopled.  Habita- 
occopatioot  tions  are  fcldom  found  any  where  but  near  rivers, 
pieofGui.  lakes,  and  fountains.  In  thofe  countries,  men  are 
induced  to  live  in  a  focial  (late,  rather  from  the 
ties  of  confanguinity,  than  from  any  reciprocal 
wants.  Accordingly,  fmall  hamlets  are  found  in 
the  fame  town,  and  fometimes  in  the  fame  vil- 
lage, which  are  fo  many  families,  over  which  a 
patriarch  prefides. 

Thbre  are  no  traces  to  be  found  in  thefe  fettle- 
ments,  of  any  great  progrefs  in  civilization.  The 
houfes  are  conftrufted  with  branches  of  trees,  or 
with  rufhes  fattened  to  flakes,  which  are  driven 
far  enough  into  the  ground  to  refift  the  winds. 
Windows  are  fcldom  fcen  in  them.  The  cover- 
ing of  the  houfe  confifts  only  of  leaves,  and  if 
they  can  be  obtained,  of  the  leaves  of  the  palm- 
tree,  which  arc  more  proper  than  others  to  bear 
the  inclelnency  of  the  feafons.  The  huts  of  the 
capital,  thofe  even  of  the  Defpot,  are  fcarce  dif- 
tinguiflicd  from  the  reft,  except  by  their  extent, 
Thefe  people  are  not  prevented  from  forming 
other  conftru6tions,  by  a  want  of  the  beft  and.  the 
fineft  wood,  which  they  poflefs  in  abundance,  nor 
of  earth  proper  to  make  bricks  j  but  they  have 
never  had  an  idea,  that  it  was  neceffary  to  take  fo 
much  trouble  to  lodge  themfclves. 

The  furniture  is  confiftent  with  the  dwelling. 
In  the  towns,  in  the  country,  in  the'habitation  of 
the  prince,  as  well  as  that  of  the  meaneft  citi- 
zens,  it  confifts  only  of  bafkets,  a  few  earthen 

pots. 
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pot8>  ami  ibme  utenfih  made  6ut  tf  gourds. 
The  only  tliffcrcnc^  is,  that  the  poor  fleep  iiponi 
mats^aod  the  rich  upon  European  carpets* 

-  Their  food  is  likei;i^ire  the  fame.  Ric<?,  caf-^ 
faVa,  n>aifee,  yams,  or  potatoes,  according  to  the 
rtature  of  the  foil  i  wild  fruits^  palm-wine,  game 
and  ft(h,  which  all  perfons  get  according  to  their 
inclination;  fuch  is  the  food  which  they  al!  live' 
upon,  the  flavcs  not  excepted. 

A  GIRDLE  tied  acrofs  theit  loins,  and  which  wtf 
cull  a  pagne,  is  the  only  clothing  of  both  fexes. 
Glaft  beads,  which  are  brought  to  them,  and  fold 
very  dear^  compofe  the  orhaments  of  mod  of  the 
women,  and  of  the  few  men  Who  wifli  to  make' 
themfelves  remarkable^ 

The  arts  are  very  trifling  in  thefc  regions^ 
None  are  know*n  but  thoft  which  are  connirtTonly 
found  in  a  rifing  fociety^  and  even  thofe  are  id 
their  infancy.  The  ingenuity  of  a  carpenter  con- 
fifts  onlv  in  building  huts*  The  blacfcfniiith  hath 
no  other  tools  than  a  fmall  hammer  and  a  wooded 
anvil,  to  woi'k  the  iron  which  is  fent  from  Eu-^ 
rope.  The  potter  makes  fome  clumfy  veflcls^ 
and  fbttie  pipes  of  clayi  without  the  afliftance  of* 
a  mouM.  The  fagnes  are  made  only  of  a  plant, 
which  grows  nattfraliy;  and  requires  no  prepara- 
tion J  the' Icngtfi  of  ic  conftitutes  the  breadth  of 
the  piece/  The^  Weavet  Works  it  upon  his  Iap,< 
wirhorit  Either  foom  of  fhuttlf,  by  paffing  thd 
tram  wkh  his  fingers  betWeen  each  6f  the  threads 
of  tHe '^i:ffa?ni  in  the  fame  manner  as  our  bafket- 
rtilftefi'-'hiafce  their  hdrdlis^  The  inhabitanrs  of 
tftc^etofentfy  cgrry  fak' to  the  moft  diftant  places  j 
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*  ^xr  ^  *"^  feparate  k  from  the  fed  water  by  means  of  a 
^reat  fire.  The  flavesj  and  a  fmall  nomber  of 
free  rnen,  are  employed  in  thcfc  fcdentary  la-^ 
hours  i  the  reft  live  in  a  ftate  of  habitual  indo- 
lence.  If  they  fhould  be  rouzed  from  tliis  Ic-. 
thargy  by  feme  caprice,  or  by  weariibmenefs,  it 
is  only  CO  go  a  hunting  or  a  fifhing.  They  ne«* 
ver  demean  themfclves  fo  far  as  to  cultivate  the 
ground.  Agriculture,  confidered  as  the  'meaneft 
of  occupations,  is  left  to  the  Women,  to  whom 
they  allow  no  greater  comfort>  than  the  liberty  of 
rcfting  one  day,  after  three  days  of  excefllve  fa- 
tigue. 

The  people  of  Guinea  have  manners  very  fimi- 
lar    to   each    other.      Polygamy    is   authorized 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  this  vaft  region. 
It  muft,    however,    be  very  uncommonly  prac- 
tifed,  fince  all  the  free  men,   and  .moft  of  thc; 
flavcs,    find  companions   for  themfelves.     The 
young  men  confult  nothing  but  their  own  inclina- 
tion in  their  marriage  >  but  their  fifters  muft  have 
the  confent  of  their  mothers.     The  marriage  tic 
is  generally  refpe£^ed  -,  nothing  but  adultery  czn^ 
diflblve  it,  and  this  is  very  uncommon.    On  ibc; 
coaft  of  Angola  only,  the  daughters  of  the  chiefs 
of  the  ftate  are  allowed  to  choofe  the  huft)and. 
they  like  beft,  even  if  he  fhould  be  engag^  j. 
they  may  prevent  him  from  taking  another  wife  5 
they  may  be  divorced^  from  hina  when  he  dif- 
pleafes  them ;  and  may  even  caufe  his  head  to  be 
ftricken  oflF,  if  he   be  incpnftant.    Thcfe  prin-. 
ceffes,  if  they  may  be  To  called,  enjoy  their,  prj^ 
vileges  with  i  difdainful  haughtinefs,  and  a  greac 
'      *       I       .,  deal 
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deal  of  feverityi  as  if  they  meant  to  be  revenged 
upon  the  unfortunate  man  who  is  under  their  au- 
thority^  for  the  fpecies  of  flavcry  to  which  their 
fex  is  condemned. 

Their  fate  is  indeed  deplorable.  Befides  be-; 
ing  employed  in  the  labours  of  the  fields  the  wo*^ 
men  are  alfo  obliged  to  attend  to  the  domeftic  em- 
ployments;  It  refts  upon  them  alone  to  provide 
for  the  fubfiftencci  and  to  fupply  all  the  wants  o£ 
their  families.  They  never  appear  before  their 
hufbands  bur  in  a  humiliating  pofture;  they  al« 
ways  wait  upon  him  at  tables  and  retire  af* 
terwards  to  feed  upon  what  he  either  could  noti 
or  would  not  eat^  This  ftate  of  labour  and  hu-» 
miliation  is  not  confined  to  the  common  people  i 
the  women  in  the  towns^  the  wives  of  the  rich^ 
of  the  great)  and  even  of  the  fovereigns,  are  in 
the  fame  condition  i  they  derive  neither  comfort 
nor  prerogative  from  the  tank  or  the  opulence  of 
their  hulband^ 

While  they  waft*  in  the  fervice  of  their  tyrants 
the  fmall  proportion  of  ftrength  beftowcd  upon 
them  by  naturei  thefe  barbarians  fpend  their  ufe- 
lefs  days  in  a  ftate  of  total  inadtion^  Aflembled 
under  thick  foliages,  they  pafs  their  time  in 
fmoking,  iinging,  or  dancing*  The  fame  amufe- 
ments  are  repeated  every  day  s  and  their  pleafures 
arc  never  interrupted  by  difputes.  A  decency 
and  propriety  prevail  in  themj  which  could  not 
reafonaUy  be  expe^ed  from  a  people  fo  little  en-» 
lightened. 

Their  difintercftedhefs  is  a  no  lefs  furprifing 
circumftance*    If  we  except  the  coafts^  where  tb« 
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example  of  our  robberies  have  made  them  rob« 
bers,  a  great  indifference  for  riches  is  obfcnred  in 
all  parts.  Even  the  wifeft  anrK>ng  them  fcldom 
think  of  the  morrow ;  and>  accordingly,  hofpitality 
is  the  virtue  univerfally  pra^ifed.  The  man  who 
fliould  not  divide  the  game  or  the  fi(h  he  had 
caught  with  his  neighbours,  his  relations^  and 
his  friends,  would  draw  upon  hrnifelf  the  public 
contempt.  With  chem>  the  reproach  of  avarice 
is  beyond  any  other.  It  is  beftowed  upon  the 
Europeans,  who  give  nothing  without  a  com-< 
penfation  $  which  induces  thcfe  Africans  to  call 
thtmihfi  ^Jtid. 

Such  is  the  general  charafter  of  the  people  of 
Guinea.  It  now  remains  to  fpeak  of  the  cuftoms 
which  diftinguifli  the  inhabijaats  of  one  country 
thofe  of  another. 

Ow  the  banks  of  the  Niger,  the  women  are 
generally  handfome,  if  beauty  may  be  faid  to 
confift  in-  fymmctry  of  proportioh  and  not  in 
Colour.  Modcfl:,  affable^  and  faithful,  an  air  of 
innocence  appears  in  their  looks,  and  their  lan- 
guage is  an  indication  of  their  bafhfulnefs.  The 
names  of  Zilia,  Calypfo,  Fanny,  Zama,  which 
fcem  to  be  names  of  voluptuoufneft,  are  pro- 
nounced with  an  infkftion  of  voice,  of  the  foft- 
ncfs  and  fweetncfs  of  which  our  orgnns  are  not 
fufceptible.  The  men  are  of  a  proper  fi^e,  their 
flcin  is  as  black  as  ebony,  and  their  features  and 
countenances  pleafing.  The  haWt  of  taming 
horfes,r  and  hunting  wild  beads,  gives  them  an 
air  of  dignity.  They  do  not  eafily  pot  up  with, 
aft  affront,  but  the  'example  of  thofe  animah 
'  ;.  *  '   •  ^  tijey 


they  have  reared,  ioQ)if es  them  ^hhr  lixmndieii  *'  ^^  ^ 
grdx\tj^4fi  for  ^  fDsitcr  wtio  :j:ref»a .  tbem  m'nh  m^ 
dulgt^gc;?.  jit  is  impoffibk  M  fiod  ferTOntsanore; 
aiitentiKey  more  fober,  And ;5irfio  have  itoangcr  ati 
t^ciimencpi  but  (hey  do  pQCirnkfrgood  huibBiid«> 
mpfii  becaufe  their  body  .if  not  habituated  ca 
ftpop  and  bead  tiywarda^.tfae  ground^  in  order  ta 
clear.k."  •   ...  •  o      -•* 

.  Tub  complfexion  of- the.  Africans  degeflefateS 
towards:  the  Eaft.  The  people  of  this  climate 
are  ftr6ng»  bur  &brt«  .  They  have  an  air  of 
ftricngtb^  which  is  denoted  by  firm  rhufcles  ^  aifd 
the  features  of  their  faces  are  fpread  out,  but  have 
HO  e»preflion.  The  figures  imprcffcd  on. their 
forel^^s  and  on  their  cheeks  increafc  their  natu^ 
ral  deformity,.  An  ungrateful  foil,  which  is  not 
imprQv^abie  by  culture,  hath  forced  them  to  have 
recourfe  to  fifhingj  though  theTea>  which  they 
<an  fcarce  venture  upon  on  account  of  a  bar  that 
runs  along  the  coaff,  feems  to  divert  them  from 
it.  Thus  repulfcd,  as  it  V7cre,  by  thefc  two  ele- 
mentSy  they  have  fought  for  aid  among  adjacent; 
nations,  more  favoured  by  nature  ^  from  whom 
they  have  derived  their  fubfiftence  by  felling  them 
falt^  A  fpirit  of  traffic  hath  been  difFufed  among 
them  fince  the  arrival  of  the  Epropeans  j  becaufc 
ideas  are  qnfolded  in  all  men  in  proportion  to  the 
variety  of  pbjtfts  that  are  prefented  to  thenr^i .  ^pd 
becaufe  mor«  cornbinations  are  ncceflary  to  bari^r 
a  flave  for  fevcral  forts  of  me^chandiae,  thafi)  ta 
fell  a  buftfe^  of  falf.  -Though  they^.^be- wlj 
adapted  fo  all  employm^Rts  where  A^ength  of)Ly 
is  req^uired,  yet  they  ar?  ^nfit  for  the  ifwterpaj 
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•  ^i?  '^  dutibs  of  domeftic  life.    This  conditton^  of  life -is 
r^pugnaAt  to  their  cuftoms,  according  to  which 
^taj  are  paid  ftparacely  fior  ^very  thing  they  do^ 
And»  iodeed,  |che  reciprocation  of  daily  labour 
and  daily  recompenee  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  beft 
incentives  to  induftry  ainong  all  men.  The  wives 
of  thefe  mercantile  Negroes  have  neither  the  ami* 
ablenefs,  modefty,  difcretion,  nor  beauty*  of  the 
women  of  thp  Nigi^r,  iud  they  apfH^ar  to  have 
lefs  fenfibility*    Qn  comparing  the  two  nations, 
ii:  might,  perhaps,   be  imagined,    thaj:  the  one 
confined  of  the  loweft  clafs  of  people  in  a  poliflied 
and  civili:;ped  city,  and  that  the  other  had  enjoyed 
the  advantages   of  fuperior  education.      Their 
language  is  a  ftrong  indication  of  their  charader. 
The  accents  of  the  one  have  an  extreme  fweetr 
nefs,  tbofe  of  the  other  are  harfh  and  dry  like 
the  foil  they  inhabit.     Their  vivacity,  even  in 
pleafures,    refcmblcs    the    furious  tranfpprts  of 
anger. 

•  iSEYOND  the  river  Volta,  in  Benin,  and  in  the 
other  countries,  know^n  under  the  general  name 
0f  the  Gold  Coaft,  the  people  have  a  fmooth  fkin," 
and  are  of  a  dark  black  colour  5  their  teeth  arc 
beautiful  j  they  arc  of  a  middling  ftature,  but  welf 
ihapedi  and  have  a  haughty  countenance.  Theif 
faces,  though  agreeable  enough,  would  be  much 
more  fo,  if  the  women  were  not  ufed  to  fear  them, 
and  the  men  to  burn  their  foreheads.  The  bafis 
of  their  creed  is  a  metempfychofis  of  a  peculiar 
kind :  they  believe,  that  in  whatever  place  they 
remove  to,  or  wherever  they  are  tranfported^  they 
-  fhall  re{uf B  ^ftcf  thw  deatb^  whether  caufcd  by 
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Chc  laws  of  nature,  or  by  their  own  hands,  to  ihcir 
native  country.  This  con^iftioh  conftitures  their 
happincfs  J  becaofc  they  confider  their  country  as 
the  moft  delightful  abode  in  the  univerfe.  This 
pleaffng  er>or  conduces  to  humanize  them.  Fo- 
reigners, who  refidc  in  this  climate,  are  treated 
with  refpeAful  civility,  from  a  perfuafion  that 
they  •  are  come  there  to  receive  the  recompence 
due  to  dieir  good  conduft.  Thefe  people  have  a 
difpofition  to  chccrfulnefs  hot  obfervable  in  the 
neighbouring  nations ;  they  are  inclined  to  la- 
bour, haire-  prirtciplts  of  equity  fcldom  altered 
by  circumftances,  tnd  a  great  facility  of  adapting 
themfelVes  to  foreign  manners.  'They  are  tena- 
cious of  their  commercial  cuftoms,  even  when 
they  arc  not  advantageous  to  them.  The  method 
of  trafficking  with  thcrh  Was,  for  a  longtinie, 
tfic  fannc  that  had  been^  at  firft  praftifed  among 
them.  The  firft  veffcl  that  arrived,  difpofed  of 
it's  cargo  before  another  was  permitted  to  trade. 
Each  had  it's  turn.  The  commodities  were  fold 
$i  the  fame  fixed  price  to  all.  It  is  but  very 
lately  that  the  nation  had  refolved  to  avail  itfelf 
of  the  advantages  it  might  derive  from  the  com- 
petition jbecweci)  the  European  nations  fre(]uent^ 
ing  it*s  ports. 

Thb  people  fituattd  between  the  line  and 
Zara,  have  alt  a  great  fefemblance  to  each  other. 
They  are  welt  made.  Their  bodies  are  lefs  ro- 
buft  than  thofe  of  ch^  Inhabitants  to  the  north  of 
the  equator  i  and  though  there  be  fome  marks 
on  their  faces,  none  of  thofe  fears  are  to  be  per- 
Cf  jyed  which  are  fo  Ihocking  at  firft  fight.     Their 
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*  ^^  ^  fcaftij  are acGomp5Jinied  w.ith  military  fports^  whtith 

revive  jthe  id/?a  of  our  ancient  tburnamepcs ;  witti 

this  difference,  (hat  in  Europe  theyi  f;Qnftitute4 

the  e^ercifes  of  a  warlike  ijationi    whereas  in 

Africa  they  are  the  aipgfernents  of  a  tifnld  people^ 

The  wonien  are  not  adiiiicjte4  tq  ti^^Ce  public  di-< 

verGons.     JUTerriblcd.Jpgpjhcr  i^;^  certain  lipufes^ 

fhcy  fpeqd  their  day  in  private^   and  no  men  aro 

\ever  admitted  into  their  focicty^    T^e  pride  of 

r^nk  is  the  ftrpngeft  pafiigfi  pf  thefe  peop^e^  who 

dre '  paturally  peaceabk*    A  P^rtaii^  degree  of 

ceremony  obtaps  both  at  the  court  of  princes 

and  in  priyate  life.     Upon  the  moft  trf-vi^)  oc?^ 

purrences,  they  haften  to  their  friendsi  eithpr  to 

congratulate  them  or  to  co^ndole.witb  thcrp,    J^ 

marriage  occafions  vifuing  for  three  month^u  T^R 

funeral  obfequies  of  ^  perfpn  of  diftindion  fpq* 

finye  fometimcs  two  ye^rs.     Thofc  w^o  wefc 

fonn/edbed  to  h}m,    in  any  degree;,  carry  hij?  r?- 

pjains  through   feyefal  prayii>c;es^    The  crovd 

gathers  as  thpy  proceed,  and  no  perfon  departs^ 

till  jche  corps  is  depofited  in  the  tomb^  with  all 

fh^  flempn{irati9ns  of  the  deepeft  forfow.     So 

(determined  a  tafte  for  cpremony^  hath  proved  far 

yoijrablc   to  fupei^ftition, .  and  fu|?erftiaon   bath 

promoted  a  fpirit  of  indolence. 

fRQhf  Zara  to  fhf:  river  of  Coan?a,  the  ancient 
puftoms  ftill  remain  i  but  they  arc  blended  with  a 
cpofufcd  rpixture  of.  j^uropean  manners,  ,whicl> 
are  not  to  be  found  clfewhere.  It  i§  probable  that 
f he  PoftHgueze,  whp  haye  large  fettlemeqts  in  this. 
country^  and  who  were  defirous  of  introducing 
f be  Chrillian  religioa  among  them^  had  a  greater 
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intcrcourfe  with  them  than  other  nationsi  who 
having  only  faftories  to  the  north  of  the  line, 
have  been  entircjy  engaged  in  carrying  on  their 
commerce. 

The  reader  need  not  be  told,  that  aU  we  have 
related  concerning  the  people  of  Guinea,  ought 
Pl)ly  to  be  applied  to  that  clafs  which,  in  aU 
countries,  fiamps  the  character  of  a  nation.   The 
jinferior  orders  and  (laves  are  further  removed  from 
this  refemblaQce,  in  proportion  as  they  are  de- 
jb.afed  or  degraded  by  their  occupations  or  their 
conditions.    The  mod  difceming  inquirers  hiave, 
however,  imagined  that  the  difl^rence  of  .condi- 
tions did  not  produce  in  this  people  varieties  lb 
diftinguifliabte  as  wc  Bnd  in  the  ft^tes  which  are 
fituated  between  the  Elbe  and.  the  Tiber,  which 
exhibit  nearly  the  fame  extent  of  coaft  as  the 
diftance  between   the   Niger  and  the   Coanza* 
The  further  men  depart  from  nature,   the  le& 
muft  they  refemble  one  another^    Nature  is  a 
ilreight  line,  from  which  there  are  various  ways 
of  deviating.     The  counfels  of  nature  are  fpeedy 
and  .tolerably  uniform  ;    but  the  fuggeftipns  ari-- 
fmg  from  tafte,  from  fancy,  from  caprice,  from 
perfonal  intereft,  from  circumftances,  from  paf« 
fions,   frpm  the  accidental  events  of  health  or 
iicknefs,  apd  even  from  dreams,  are  fo  nunierous 
^d  fo  various,  that  they  are  not,  neither  can 
they  ever  be  exhauded.    One  violent  man   i^ 
fufficient  to  lead  a  thoufand  more  aftray,  frooi 
motives  of  condefcenfion,  flattery,  or  imitation* 
If  a  woman  of  rank  be  defirous  of  concealing 
fpfne  nsitural  defe<ft,   Qxc  immediately  contrives 
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BOOK  fomcthing  for  that  pufpofe.  This 'is  fbon  adopted 
by  her  companions,  though  t'hcy  have  not  the 
fame  reafon  for  ir.  Thus  it  is,  that  from  one 
eccentric  circle  to  another,  a  falhion  is  extended, 
and  becomes  national.  This  inftance  is  fufficicnt 
to  explain  an  infinite  number  of  fingularities, 
which  our  fagacity  would  in  vain  be  tortured  in 
finding  out  the  reafons  of,  in  the  wamrs,  the  pains, 
or  pleafures  of  mankind*  The  diverfity  of  civil 
and  moral  inftitutions,  which  often  are  neither 
mdre  combined,  nor  lefs  cafual,  alfo  neceflarily 
o^cafions  .a  diiPbrencc  irt  the  nioral  chara&er  and 
in  the  natural  cultoois  of  men,  whichjls  uoknow'ii 
tt>  focieties  kft  complicated.  Befidcs,  nature 
being  more  powerful  under  the  torrid  than  tinder 
the  temperate  zone,  does  not  permit  the  influence 
of  manners  to  exert  itfelf  fo  ftrongly.  Men  in 
thefe  countries  beai-  a  greater  fimilitude  to  one 
another;  hetaufe  they  owe  every  thing  to  nature, 
and  very  little  to' art.  In  Europe,  an  extenfive 
and  diverfificd  commerce,  varying  and  multi* 
plying -the  enjoyments,  the  fortunes,  and  feveral 
conditions  of  men,  adds  likcwife  to  the  differ^ 
cfnces  which  the  climate,  the  laws,  and  the  com- 
mon prejudices  have  eftablifhed  among  aftive  and 
laborious  nations. 

In  Guinea,  trade  hath  never  been  able  to  caufe 
a  material  alteration  in  the  manners  of  it's  inha- 
bitants. I-t  formerly  confifted  only  of  certain  ex-*' 
dhanges  of  fait  and  dried  fifti,  which  were  con- 
fumed  by  the  ^ Nations  remote  from  the  coall. 
Thefe  gave  in  "return  fluffs  made  of  a  kind  of 
phread,     which    v.'?is    only  a  woody  fubftance, 
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clofcly  adhering  to  die  inner  fide  of  the  bark  of  book 
a  tree  peculiar  to  thefe  climates.  The  air  har«- 
dens  it)  and  renders  it  fit  for  every  kind  of 
weaving.  Bonnets^  fcarfs,  and  aprons  to  ferve 
for  girdles,,  are  made  of  it,  which  vary  in  Ihape 
according  to  the  particular  mode  of  each  xiationw 
The  natural  colour  of  the  thread  is  a  pale  grejr«. 
The  dew,  which  bleaches  our  flax,  givc^s^it  a 
citron  colour,  which  rich  people  prefer^  The 
black  dye,  generally  ufcd  among  the  people,  it 
extraded  from  the  bark  of  the  tree  of  which  this 
(hread  is  madej  by  fimple  infuGon  in  water,    -■ 

Thb  firft  Europeans,  who  frequented  the 
weftern  coafts  of  Africa,  fixed  a  price  on  wax* 
ivory,  gum,  and  wood  for  dying,  whicb^  before 
that  time,  had  been  thought  of  little  value.  A 
fmall  quantity  of  gold,  which  had  been  formerly 
€aprie4  off  by  caravans  from  the  firates  of  Barbary^ 
was  likewife  givea  in  exchange  to  their  navigators^ 
This  gold  came  from  the  inland  parts»  ar\d  chiefly 
i^m  Bambouk»  an  ariftocr^tic  ilate,  under  (he 
twelfth  and  thirteenth .  degrees  of  nqrth  latitude« 
and  where  each  village  was  governed  by  a  ^ chief 
called  Farimf  Thi$  riph.  noet^l  is  fo  coithhoq  in 
this  country,  ths^  it.  is  fourxd  almofl:  indiXcrimir 
irately  every  ^herc,  merely  by  fcrpping  the  furi 
face,  of  the  earth,  which  ia  clayifh,  light„  ^ad 
tnixed  wUh  ftnd.  When;  the  mipe  is  very  fjcjb^ 
it  is  digged  only  to  the  depth  of  a  few  feet,  ;a||^ 
hever  d^fpen  though  jt  h»th  been  dbfer^ed,.th«; 
the  lower  it  was  digged,  the  more  gold  it 'aford^jd!)* 
The  people  are  too  indolent  to  purfue  avjijoii 
f^hjph.  cpoft^ntly  tjecomes  more  iatiguingiiiifl|l 
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*  too  Ignorant  to  prevent  the  inconveiiieiices  it 
would  be  attended  with«  Their  negligence  and 
their  folly  are  fo  extraordinary,  that  in  walking 
the  gold,  in  order  to  ieparate  it  from  the  earthy 
they  only  prefcrve  the  larger  pieces :.  the  light 
parts  pafs  away  with  the  water,  which  flows  dowa 
an  inclined  plain. 

The  inhabitants  of  Baaibouk  do  not  work  thefe 
mines  at  ail  times,  nop  are  they  at  liberty  to  do  ic 
when  they  choofe.  They  are  obliged  to  wait  till 
•private  of  public  waftts  determine  the  Farims  to 
grant  this  permiffidn.  When  it  is  proclaimed^ 
^11  who  are  able  to  avail  themfclvei  of  this  adv^n- 
tagcmeetat  the  appointed  place.  When  their 
work  is  finilhcd,  a  diviHon  is  made.  Half  of  the 
gold  goes  to*  the  lord,  and  the  remainder  i$ 
equally  diftributed  among .  the  laboif rers«  Thofe 
vrho  want  gold  at  any.  other  time  than  that^oftbo 
general  digging,  fearqh  for  it  in  the  beds  of  the 
torrents,  where  it  is  very  common. 
'  SbVeral  Europeans  have  endeavoured  to  pc^ 
netrate  into  a  region  \rhich  contains  fo  many  trea« 
fures.  Two  or  three  of  them,  who  had  facceeded 
|n  approaching  the  coaft,  were  unnf>crcifully  re^ 
pulfed.  M.  David,  governor  of  th^  French  ttt 
Senegal,  in  1^40,  thought  of  fending  a  prince 
of  that  country,  in  order  to  lay  wafte  the  borders 
^theFelem^^  from* whence  Bambouk  received 
iftU  it*s  proyifiofls,  This  Unfortunate  country  was 
Vpon  the  point  of  being  deftroyed,  in  the  midft^ 
of  it's  piles  of  gold,  whc«  the  author  of  this  cala* 
fnity-  propofed  to  thehi,  that  he  would  fend  them 
yrQvifions  frolm  Fort  CJalam,  which  was  only  at 
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forty  leagues  diftance,  if  they  would  coofent  to  ®  *^^  * 
receive  him)  atitd  permit  his  people  to  work  the  »■  V  ..  f 
mines.  Thcfe  conditions  were  accepted^  and 
she  obfervance  of  them  was  again  fwor'n  to  the 
author  of  the  propofal^  who  went  himfelf  to  thofe 
provinces  four  years  after  j  but  the  treaty  pro • 
duced  no  cffe&.  Only  the  remembrance  of  the 
hardihips  that  had  been  endured^  and  of  thole 
that  had  been  apprehended,  determined  the  peo* 
pie  to  cultivate  a  foil9  which  had  produced,  till 
then,  nothing  bur  metals*  It  feems  that  the 
gold  bach  been  abandoned,  and  that  the  atteu^ 
tion  of  all  men  hath  been  turned  to  the  flave 
traded 

The  property  which  fomc  men  have  acquired  *">« »"»- 
over  others  m  Guinea,  is  of  very  high  antiquKy.  ouiae«iiat]> 
It  is  generally  eftabliflicd  there,  excepting  in  fomc  ^'by7h"^" 
fmail  diftrids,  where  liberty  hath,  as  it  were,  re*  ^i««^^^*"- 
tired  and  is  ftill  maintained.      No  pfx>priecor, 
however,  hath  a  right  to  fell  a  man  who  is  born 
in  a  ftate  of  fervitude.     He  can  only  difpoie  of 
chofc  flaves  whom  he  gets>  either  by  war,    in 
which  every  prifoner  is  a  flavc  unlefs  exchanged, 
or  in  lieu  of  compenfation  for  fomc  injury;    or 
if  he  hath  received  them  as  a  teftimony  of  ac* 
knowlegment.      This  law,    which  feems  to  be 
made  in  favour  of  one  who  is  born  a  fiave,  to 
indulge  him  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  family  and 
of  his  country,  is  yet  ineffeftual,  fince  the  Eutxi- 
ptans  have  eftablifhed  luxury  on .  the  coafts  of 
Africa.     It   is   every  day  eluded  hj  concerted 
quarrels,  which  two  proprietors  mutually  dif- 
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etch  in  his  turn>  to  a  fine>  which  U  paid  in  perfon^ 
born  flaves^  thedifpofal  of  whom  is  allowed  by 
the  fandion  of  the  ^me  Uw«  ; 

Corruption^   contrary  to  it's  ordinary  pro^ 
grefs^   hath  advahced    from  private  perfons  to 

princes.     The  procuring  of  flaves   hath  given 
frequent  occafion  to  wstrs,    as  they  are  excited 
in  Europe,  in  order  to  obtain  foldiers.     The  cuf^ 
torn  has  been  eftablifhed  of  punilhing  with  flaveryi 
not  only  thofe  who  have   attempted  the  lives 
or  properties  of  citizens,    but   thofe   alio  who 
were  incapaple  of  paying  their  debts,  and  thofe 
who  have  violated  conjugal  faith.     This  puni(h« 
ment,  in  procefs  of  time,   has  been  inflidted  for 
the  mod:  trivial  offencest  after  having  been  at 
firft  refervcd  only  for  the  greateft  crimes.    Pro* 
hibitions,  even  of  things  indifierent,  have  been 
conftantly  multiplied,    in  order  to  increafe  the 
revenues  raifed  from  the  fines,  by  increafing  the 
number  of  offences.    Injuftice  hath  know'n  no 
bounds  or  reftraints*    At  a  great  diftance  from 
the  coail  there  are  chiefs,   who  give  orders  for 
every  thing  they  meet  with  in  the  villages  around 
them  to  be  carried  off*.   The  children  arc  throw'n 
into  facks :    the  men  and  women  are  gagged  to 
ftifle  their  cries*     If  the  ravagers  (hould  be  ftop-^ 
ped  by  a  fuperior  force,  they  are  conduced  be- 
fore the  prince,  who  always  difowns  the  commif-> 
fion  he  hath  given,  and^  under  pretence  of  doing 
juftice,  inftantly  fells  his  agents  to  the  (hips  he 
hath  treated  with. 
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NoTwjWisTANDtNO  thefe  infamous  arts,  the  609*^ 
|>Wpi«^6f  the  cbaft  have  found  it  impoffible  to' 
fupply  the  demands  of  the  merchants.  The^ 
kavc  experienced  what  every'  nation  muft,  that 
can  trade  only  with  it's  fpecie.  Slaves  are  ttf 
the  commerce  of  the  Europeans  in  Africa,  wha^ 
ig^  is  in  the  commerce  we  carry  on  in  the  New 
WofW.  The  heads  of  the  Negroes  reprefent  tfiis 
fpecie  of  the  ftate  of  Guinea.  Every  day  thii 
^cie  is  carried  off,  and  nothing  is  left  them  but 
articles  of  confumption.-  Their  capital  gradually 
▼anifties,  becaufe  it  catinot  be  renewed,  by  rea- 
ion  of  the  fpcedy  confumptions.  Thus  the  trade 
for  bkcks  would  long  fince  have  been  entirely 
loft;  if  the  inhabitants  of  the  coafts  had  not  im- 
parted their  luxury  to  the  people  of  the  inland 
cotftttf ics,  from  whence  they  now  draw  the  great- 
eft  part  of  the  flaves  that  are  put  into  our  hand$. 
Thus  the  trade  of  the  Europeans,  by  gradual 
advances,  hath  almoft  exhauftcd  the  only  vea- 
diWe  commodities  of  thh  nation.  • 

Im  the  Ipace  of  twenty  years  this  circijmftance 
hath  raifed  the  price  of  flaves  ainibft  to  four  times 
above  the  former  coft.  The  reafon  is  this :'  the 
Oaves  are  chiefly  paid  for  in  merchandize  from  the 
Eaft  Indies,  which  haA  doubled  it's  value  in 
Europe.  A  double  quantity  of  thefe  goods  muft 
be  given  in  Africa.  Thus  the  colonies  of  Ame- 
rica, where  the  fale  for  blacks  is  concluded,  arc 
obliged  to  fupport  thefe  feveral  augmentations, 
and  confequently  to  pay  four  times  more  than  they 
formerly  did.  •      ' 
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•  <>  ^  ^  Notwithstanding  this,  the  diftant  proprie«> 
i.  ■  >/*— ^  tor  who  fells  his  (lave,  receives  a  lefs  quantity  of 
merchandize  than  the  perfon  received  fifty  years 
ago,  who  fold  his  flaVe  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  coaft.  The  profits  intercepted  by  paffing 
through  different  hands,  the  expences  of  tranfport« 
the  impofts>  fometimes  of  three  per  cent»  that  ttm& 
be  paid  to  thofe  princes  thrpugh  whofe  territories 
^ey  pafs,  fink  the  difference  betwixt  the  fum 
which  the  firft  proprietor  receives,  and  that  whicfar 
the  European  trader  pays.  Thcfe  expences  con- 
tinually ingreafe  on  account  of  the  great  dillance$ 
of  the  places  where  there  are  fkill  flaves  to.  be  fold^ 
The  further  off  the  firft  fale  is,  the  greater  will  be 
the  difficulties  attending  the  journey.  They  will 
become  fuch,  that  of  the  fum  which  the  European 
merchant  will  be  able  to  pay,  there  will  remain  fa 
little  to  offer  to  the  firft  feller,  that  he  will  rathji^iR 
choofe  to  keep  his  flave.  AH  trade  of  this  kind 
will  then  be  at  an  end.  In  order,  therefore,  tor 
fupport  it  effectually,  our  traders  muft  furnifli  at 
an  exorbitant  price,  and  fell  in  proportion  to  the 
colonies ;  which,  on  thek  part,  no:  being  able  to 
difpofe  of  their  produce  but  at  a  very  advanced 
price,  will  no  longer  find  a  confumption  for  iti« 
But  till  that  time  comes,  which  is,  perhaps,  noc 
Co  diftanf  as  the  colonifts  may  imagine,  th^y  wilfjr 
without  the  lead:  remorfe,  continue  to  make  thq 
lives  and  labpurs  of  the  Negroes  fubfervient  tQ 
their  interefts.  They  will  find  navigators  who  wifll 
hazard  the  purchafing  of  them,  and  tbefe  Will  meei^ 
with  tyrants  who  will  fell  them. 

Slavs- 
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^LAVfi  merchincs  colltf):  themfelves  into  conl^ 
panieS)  and  forming  a  fpecies  of  caravansj  in  the . 
fpace  of.  two  or  three  hundred  leagues  they  can- 
dudl  fevcral  files  of  thirty  or  forty  flavcsi  all  laden 
with  water  and  corn,  which  are  ncceflary  to  their 
fubliftence  in  thofe .barren  deferts  through  which 
they  pa&.  The  manner  of  fccuring  them  without 
much  incommoding  their  mafch,  is  ingetiioufly 
contrived.  A  fork  of  wood,  from  eight  to  nine 
feet  longy  is  put  round  the  neck  of  each  (lave.  A 
pin  of  iron,  riveted,  fecures  the  fork  At  the  back 
part  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  head  cannot  difen- 
gage  itfelf.  The  handle  of  the  fork,  the  wood' 
of  which  is  very  heavy,  falls  before,  and  fo  em- 
barrafTes  the  perfon  who  is  tied  to  it,  that  though ' 
he  hath  his  arms  and  legs  at  liberty,  he  can  neither 
walk,  nor  lift  up  the  fork.  When  they  get  ready 
for  their  march>  they  range  the  flaves  on  the  fame 
line,  and  fapport  and  tie  the  extremity  of  each 
fork  on  the  Ihoulder  of  the  foremoft  fl^ve,  and 
proceed  in  this  manner  frbm  one  to  another,  rill 
they  come  to  the  firft,  the  extremity  of  whofe  fork 
is  carried  by  one  of  the  guides.  Few  reftraints  arc 
impofed  that,  arfe  not  felt  by  the  perfons  who  im- 
pofe  them'.  In  order  that  thefc  traders  may  enjoy 
the  refrefliment  of  flecp  without  uneafinefs,  they 
tie  the  arms  of  every  flave  to  the  tail  of  the  fork 
which  he  carries.  In  this  condition  he  can  nei- 
ther run  away  nor  make  any  attempt  to  recover 
his  liberty.  Thefe  precautions  have  been  found' 
indifpenfible,  becaufe,  if  the  flave  can  but  break 
his  chain,  he  becomes  free.  The  public  faith, 
which  fccures  to  the  proprietor  the  poffeffion  of 
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^  Ws  flavc,  and  which  at  all  times  delircps  him  up 
into  hrs  hands,  is  filent  with  regard  to  a  flave  and 
a  trader  who  cxercifcs  the  moft  eontemptible  of 
all  profcflions. 

Reader,  while  thou  art  perufrng  this  horHd' 
account,  is  not  thy  fpul  "filled  with  the  fame  in- 
dignation, as  I  experience  in  writing  it^  Ebft 
thou  not,  in  imagination,  rufli  with  finy  upon 
thore  infamous  cdnduftors  ?  Doft  thou  not  break 
tliofe  forks  with  which  thefe  unfortunate  people' 
are  confined  ?  and  doft  thou  not  refhore  them  to 
their  liberty  ?.  ...... 

GftFAT    numbers    of   flaves    arrive '  together, 
cfpecially:  when  they  come  from  diftant  countnes. 
This  arrangement  is  neceflary,  in  order  to  d^minifli. 
the  exgcnce  which  i^  unavoidable  in  conducing, 
them.  The  interval  between  one  journey  and  ano- , 
•  thcr,,  which  by  this  fyftemof  cecoriomy. is  already, 

made  too  diftant,  may  become 'ftill  greater  by, 
particular  circumftances.  The  moft  ufual  are  the 
rains,  which  caufe  the  rivers  to  overflow,  and 
put  a  ftop  to  this  trade.  ThcTeafon  moft  favour- 
able for  travelling  in  the  interior  parts  of  Africa,  is 
from  February  to  Septembers  and  it  is  from 
September  to  March,  that  the  return  of  thefe 
flave  traders  produces  the  greateft  plenty  of  this 

traffic  on  the  coafts. 
Account  of       The  trade  of  the  Europeans  is  carried  on  to 
tlJ^rt     the  fouth  and  north  of  the  line.     The  firft   co'aft 
rei^n  la.      beffins  at  Cape  Blanco,  very  near  this  are  Arguin 

vi<iators  land  &  '  ■        _^  ,^  .     , 

in  iench  of  and  Portendic.  The  Portugueze  dilcovered  them 
in  1444,  and  fettled  there  the  next  year.  Thejr 
were  deprived  of  them  in   1638  by  the  Dutch, 

who. 
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Who,  in  ihciT  turn  ceded  them  to  the  ferigfifh  in  ^ 
1666,   frorfi  whom  they   recovered  them  fome 
months  after.     Lewis  XIV.    again  drove  thdrfi 
away  in  the  l>eg?nnTng  of  1678,  and  coiftented 
hinrifelf  with  having  the  works  deftroycd". 

At  this  period,  Frederic  William,  that  great 
elefftor  of  Brandenburg,  was  meditating  upon  the 
means  of  improving  his  dominions,  which  till 
then  had  bceil  inceffantly  ruined  by  wars,  which 
were  feldom  interrupted.  Some  Dutch  mer- 
chants, difcontented  with  the'  monopoly,  which 
Excluded  them  from  the  wcftern  parfe  of  Africa, 
pcrfuaded  him  to  build  forts  in  this  immenfe 
diftrift,  and  to  have  flaves  ^urchafed  there,  whicrK 
Would' be'fold  to  advantage  in  the  New  World. 
This  fcheme  was  thought  to  be  ufcful,  and  the 
company  formed  to  carry  it  on  obtafried,  in  1682, 
tKred  fettlemenfs  on  the  Gold  Coaft,  and  one  in 
theTfldridof^Arguiq,  tjiree  years  afcctwards;  TKis 
riew  body  was  fucceflively  ruined  by  the  oppofi- 
tions  of  the  rival  nations,  by  the  uhfaitHfulnefs 
dr  the  irtejcpcrience'of  it*^  agents,  arid  by  the  de-i 
predatioris  of  the  pirates.  As  nothing,  biit  the 
name  of  them  was  remaining,  the  King /)fPruflia 
fold,  in  17 17  to  the  t)utch  Company,  poffeffions 
whtch'l^ad  been'  long'  'ufclefs  to  hirti.  Thefe  re- 
publicans had  not  yet  taken  poflbflion  of  Arguin, 
when  It  'J^as  a^ain  attacked  in  17 2t,  a'nd 
t)aken  by  the  Orders  of  the  cfodrt  of  Verfailles,; 
^Hd  had  been  mairicained  in  that*  donqueft  by 
tkt  treaty  of  Nimegy^n.  The?  Dutch  fobn  after 
planted  their  fl^g  there,  but  were  dbUged  to  tak^ 
it  down  £(gain  in  1724. 

0^2  FrOAT 
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^  \h  ^  From  that  period,  to  1763,  France  remained 
in  quiet  poffcffion  of  thefc  forts.  The  Britifli 
miniftry,  who  had  required  the  facrifice  of  t}ic 
Niger,  infifted,  befides,  that .  they  Ihould  be  de- 
pendent upon  it*  Thisf  prctei;>fion  docs.no?  ap- 
pear to  us  to  be  well,  founded.  It  is  only  ne- 
ceflary  to  fee  the  grants  made  to  tjie  Soci- 
eties, which  have  fucceflively  exercifed  the  mor 
nopply  in  Senegal,  to  be  convinced  that;  Arguia 
apd  Portendic,  were  never  comprehendedjn  their; 
charter,  England,  however,  doth  ng||;  permit; 
the  French,  nor  other  navigators,  to,  approach 
tbefe  latitudes;  even  it'sowp  fubjefts  go  there 
no  more,  iSnce  thofe  precious  gums,  from  which^ 
they  have  acquired  fome  importance,  have  been, 
conveyed  by  the  Niger.  .    .  :  ^ 

This  river,  which  is  more  commonly  called 
Senegal,  is  very  confiderrable,  is  reckoned  by 
fome  geographers  to  have,  more  than, eight  hun- 
dred leagues  of  extent.  It  hath  been  proved,, 
that  from  June  to  November,  it  is  navigable 
throughout  a  (pace  of  three  hundred  and  twenty 
leagues.  The  bar,  which  runs  acrofs  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  prohibits  the  entrance  of  it  to  all 
Ihips  v/hich  draw  more  than  eight,  or  nine  feet  of 
water.  The  other  fhips  are  obliged  to.caft  an- 
chor very  near  this  fpot,  in  an  exceeding  good 
bottom.  Their  cargoes  are  brought  to  them  in 
light  veflels  from  Fort  St.  Lewis,  which  is  built 
in  a  fmall  ifland  near  the  fea.  They  confift  only 
of  the  gums  which  have  been  coUcdbed  during 
the  year,  and  of  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  flaves.. 
The  gums  are  fent  from  the  left  fhore,  and  the 

flaves 
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flaves  from  the  right,  which  is  th^  only  one  that  book 
can  be  faid  to  be  peopled,  fince  the  tyrants  of 
Morocco  have  extended  their  ferocious  fway  to 
thefe  regions. 

Since  the  peace  of  1763  hath  aflured  to  Great 
Britain  the  priffeflSon  of  Senegal,  the  conqueft  of 
which  was  made  by  it's  navy  during  the  courfe  of 
,the  war,    the  French  are  confined  to  the  coaft 
which  begins  at  Cape  Blanco,  and  ternniinates  at 
the  river  Gambia.     Although  they  have  not  been 
difturbed  in  the  claim  they  have  to  the  right  of 
an  exciufive  trade  through  that  immenfe   fpace, 
yet  they  have  fcarcely  received  annually  from  their 
factories  of  Zoal,    Portudal,  and  Albreda,  three 
or  four  hundred  flaves.     Goree,  which  is  only  a 
league  diftant  from  the  continent,  and  which  is 
no  more  than  four  hundred  toifes  in  length,  and 
one   hundred  in  breadth,    is  the  chief  of  thefe 
wretched  fettlements.     During  the  hoftilities  be- 
gun in  1756,  this  ifland,  which  hath  a  good  har-  • 
bour,  and  which  may  be  eafily  defended,  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Englifli ;  but  the  fubfequent  trea- 
ties reftored  it  to  it's  anticnt  matters. 

Till  the  year  1772,  this  country  had  been  open 
to  all  the  traders  of  the  nation.  At  this  period,  a 
reftlefs  and  turbulent  man  perfuaded  fome  cre- 
dulous citizens,  that  it  would  be  an  eafy  matter 
to  get  to  Bambouk,  and  to  other  mines  of  equal 
Wealth.  An  ignorant  adminiflration  encouraged 
the  illufion;  by  granting  an  exciufive  privilege  i 
and  confiderable  fums  were  expended  in  purfuif . 
of  this  chimerical  profpeft.  The  direction 
of  this  monopoly,  two  years  after,  pafled  into,  the 

0^3  hands 
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■  ^^  ^  hands  of  more  prudent  mpn>  who  confined  thcm-p 
felves  to  the  purchafc  of  the  (laves  that  are  to  be 
brought  to  Cayenne,  where  the  company  have 
obtained  an  immenfe  territory. 

The  river  Gambia  would  be  navigable  for  the 
fpace  of  two  hundred  leagues  for  veffels  of  a  con- 
iiderable  fizej  but  they  all  flop  at  the  diftance  of 
eight  or  ten  leagues  from  the  mouth  of  that  river 
at  Fort  James,  This  fettlement,  which  hath  bccij 
conquered,  ranfomed,  and  pillaged  feven  or  eight 
times  in  the  courfc  of  a  century,  is  fituated  in  an 
ifland,  which  is  not  a  mile  in  circumference. 
The  Englifli  trade  annually  there  for  ;hree  thou-? 
— fand  flaves>  which  come  moflly,  as  at  Seneg^lj^ 
from  very  diftant  and  inland  countries. 

The  ten  Cape.de  Verd  Iflands,  at  no  great  dif- 
tance from  the  fhores,  and  of  which  Sant-Yago  i^ 
the  principal,  were  difcovcred  by  the  Portuguezc. 
ibout  the  year  1449.  This  fmall  Archipelago^ 
which,  though  much  divided,  hilly  and  not  well 
lyatered,  would  be  able  to  furni(h  all  the  produc- 
tions of  the  New  World,  fcarcc  fupplies  fufficient 
fubfiftcnce  to  the  few  Negroes,  moft  of  them  frcc» 
who  have  efcaped  from  a-fyftem  of  tyranny  con- 
tinued for  four  centuries.  The  weight  of  th& 
fetters  which  opprefs  them  was  rendered  ftill 
more  burthenfome,  when  they  were  put  under  the 
power  of  a  company  which  had  the  excluGve  right 
both  of  fupplying  all  their  wants,  and  of  purcha- 
fing  the  commodities  they  had  to  fell.  Accord- 
ingly, the  exports  of  that  foil,  though  of  tolera- 
ble extent,  were  reduced  for  Europe  to  the  plant 
I^now'n  by  the  name  of  Perella^  which  is  made 

ufe 
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ufe  of  in  dying  fcarlet  -,  to  a  few  oxen  and  mules  ^  ^^  ^ 
for  America,  and  for  that  pare  of  Africa,  which 
is  fubjed:  co  the  court  of  IJfboni  to  a.  fmall  quan- 
tity of  fugar^  and  to  fevcral  pagnes  of  cotton* 
The  fate  of  this  unfortunate  country  was  not  to  be 
altered.  No  one  could  appeal  in  it's  favour,  whik 
/rom  the  general  to  the  foldier,  from  the  biihop 
to  the  curate,  every  man  was  in  the  pay  of  the 
company,  which  was  at  length  abolifhed. 

Several  Portuguezc  who  had  gpne  to  the  Cape 
de  Verd  Iflands,  foon  arrived  upon  the  banks  of 
the  river  of  Cafamane  and  Cach^eo,  and  upon  the 
largeft  of  the  BilTagos  iflands.  .  Their  defcendants 
degenerated  fo  much  in  procefs  of  time,  that  they 
fcarce  differed  from  the  natives.  They  have  aU 
ways  prcferved,  however,  the  ambition  of  con  G- 
defing  .themfelves  as  fovercigns  of  the  country, 
where  they  had  built  three  villages  and  c^o  fmall 
forts.  The  rival  nations  have  paid  very  little 
rcfpeft  to  this  pretcnfion,  and  have  dilcontinued 
to  trade  in  competition  with  the  veffcls  arrived 
from  the  Cape  de  Verd  Iflands,  from  the  Brazils 
and  from  Lifbon. 

Serre-Leone  is  not  under  the  Britifti  domi-- 
nion,  although  the  fubjeds  of  that  power  have 
concentrated  almofl:  all  the  commercial  tranfac- 
tions  in  two  private  fadories,  very  antiently  efta- 
bliftied.  Exclufive  of  the  wkx,  ivory,  and  gold, 
which  are  found  there,  they  receive  annually  four 
or  five  thoufand  flaves,  either  from  this  or  from 
the  neighbouring  rivers. 

Next  to  this  mart,  wc  meet  with  the  Graip 
Cpaili  and  the  Ivory  Coafl:,  which  occupy  the 

0^4  fpace 
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*  xi^  ^  fpace  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  leagues.  Rice, 
ivory,  and  flaves,  are  purchafcd  there.  The  na- 
vigators, from  temporary  fa6tories  upon  fome  of 
thefe  coafts,  mod  frequently  wait  at  anchor  'till 
the  blacks  come  of  th«r  own  accord,  upon  their 
canoes,  to  propofe  the  things  they  rncan  to  bar- 
^  ten.  It  is  faid,  that  this  cuftom  hath  been  efta- 
bli(hed,  (ince  repeated  afts  of  ferocioufnefs  have 
evinced  the  danger  of  difembarking. 

The  Engliih  fince  formed  d  fettlement  at  the 
Cape  of  Apoloxiia,  whefe  the  flave  trade  is  con- 
fiderablc  j  but  they  have  not  yet  obtained  an  ex- 
clulive  commerce,  which  they  wifhed  for,  and 
which,  perhaps,  th^y  flattened  chemfelves  they 
0)ould  obtain. 

After  Cape  Apolonia  begins  the  Gold  Coaft, 
which  terminates  at  the  river  Volta,  It  is  one 
hundred  and  thirty  leagues  in  extent.  As  the 
country  is  divided  into  a  great  many  fmall  dates, 
and  as  the  inhabitants  are  the  molt  robuft  men  of 
Guinea^  the  factories  of  the  commercial  nations 
of  Europe  have  been  exceedingly  multiplied  herc» 
Five  of  them  belong  to  the  Danes  ^  twelve  or 
thirteen,  of  which  St.  George  de  la  Mina  is  the 
capital,  belong  to  the  Dutch  ^  and  the  Engliih 
have  conquered,  or  formed,  nine  or  ten  of  them, 
^  the  chief  of  which  is  Cape  Corfo,  The  French, 
who  faw  themfelves,  with  regret,  excluded  from 
a  region  abounding  in  flaves,  attempted,  in 
1749,  to  appropriate  Anamabou  to  themfelves. 
They  were  fortifying  themfelves  in  it,  with  the 
confent  of  the  natives  of  the  country,  when  their 
workmen  were  driven  away  by  the  cannon  of  th;? 

(hips 
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(hips  of  Great  Britain.  An  aWc  merchant,  who  ■  %^  ^ 
was  then  at  London,  upon  the  news  of  this  out- 
rage, expreifed  his  aftonilhment  at  a  condud  To 
inoprudent*  Sir,  faid  a  minifter  to  him,  who  was 
in  jgreat:  favour  with  this  enlightened  people,  ^ 
nve  mere  io  be'juft  ta  th(  French^  we  fintuU  not  e^cifi 
thirty  years  longer.  At  this  period  .the  Englifli 
formed  a  firm- eftabli(fament  at  Anamabou,  and 
fince  that  time. they  have  never  fu^ered  any  com^ 
petitor  in  this  important  market. 

At  the  diftaoce  of  ejght  'leagues  from  the 
river  Volca  is  Kela,  which  abounds  in  articles  of 
fub(iftence.  There  it  is  that  the  navigators  go  to 
fupply  themfelves  with  provifions;  and  from 
thence  it  is  that  they  fend  their  canoes,  or 
boats,  in  fearch  of  proper  places  to  efiabliih  their 
trade  in.  ^ 

Th5  Little  Popo  often  attradls  them.  The 
Englilh  and  the  French  frequent  this  latitude; 
but  the  Portugueze  refort  there  in  ftill  greater 
numbers,  for  the  following  reafon  : 

The  people  who  formerly  held  the  fway  in 
Africa,  were  reduced,  in  procefs  of  time,  to  fuch 
a  ftate  of  weaknefi,  that,  in  order  to  preferve  the 
liberty  of  trading  on  the  Gold  Coaft,  they  agreed 
to  pay  the  tenth  of  their  cargoes  to  the  Dutch. 
This  fliameful  tribute,  which  hath  always  been' 
paid  regularly,  was  fo  difadvantageous  to  the  pri*- 
vateers  of  Bahia  and  of  Fernambucca,  the  only 
ones  that  frequent,  that  coaft,  that  they  agreed 
among  themfelves,  that  no  more  than  one  yeflel 
of  e^h  of  thefc  two  provinces  Ihould  ever  b?  in  ^ 
^  any 
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»  <i^o  K  afty  port.     The  reft  remaia  at  Lktk  Popo,  till 
^eir  tiarn  for  evading  comes  about, 

JtJiDA,  at  fourteen  leagues  diftance  from  chfe 
Lktie  Popo»  is  famous  for  the  numtyer  and  the  qoa- 
lity  of  the  4kvcs  which  come  from  thence.  It  is 
open  only  lo  the  Englifli,  the  French,  and  the 
Portugueze.  Each  of  thefe  nations  hath  a  fort 
there,  built  in  the  ifland  of  Gregoi,  two  miles 
frora  the  fliore.  The  chiefs  of  thefe  fadories  un- 
dcrtake^  every  year,  a  journey  of  thirty  league^ 
in  order  to  carry  to  the  Ibvereign  of  the  c<njn* 
try  prcfents,  which  he  receives,  and  requires  ;is 
ftn  homage. 

At  the  diftance  of  eight  leagues  from  Juida,  is 
Epee ;  where  there  are  (bnietimes  a  great  many 
Daves,  but  moft  commonly  none.  Accordingly, 
this  harbour  is  frequently  void  of  fhips.-  i 

f  

A  LfTTLE  beyond  this  is  Porto  Novo.  The 
trade>  which  in  other  places  is  fettled  on  the  fea- 
eoaft,  is  carried  on  here  in  the  inland  parts,  at 
feven  leagues  from  the  (hbre.  This  inconvenience 
imde  it  languid  for  a  long  time,  but  it  is  now 
tery  considerable.  The  paQion  for  the  tobacco 
of  Brazil,  which  is  ftill  more  prevailing  at  this 
|)lace  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  coaft,  gives  a 
confiderable  ibperiority  to  the  Portuguese.  The 
Englilh  and  French  are  obliged  to  form  their 
cargoes  from  the  refufe  of  their's. 

BadaOrv  is  only  at  three  leagues  diftance  from 

Forto  Novo.    A  great  nmny  flaves  are  broughit 

there.    At  ihe  time  when  all  nations  were  adont^ 

cedj  the  aarigators  could  only  make  their  puN 

3  chafes. 
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chafes,  and  difpofe  of  their  cargoes,  6ne  rf«  *  ^^  * 
ter  the  other ; .  but  fince  the  Englifh  and  the 
Dutch  are  fccluded,  the  French  and  the  Fortu- 
goeze  are  allovred  to  trade  in  conripetition,  be-^ 
caufe  their  merchandizes  are  very  diflFerent.  Thia 
fs  the  part  of  the  coail  the  rnoft  frequented  bjr 
French  privateers. 

Ahoki,  which  is  feparated  from  Badagry  by 
an  interval  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  leagues,  is 
fituated  in  the  iflands  of  Curamo,  ma  difficult, 
mariby,  and  unhealthy  port.  This  mart  is  prin-9 
cipaily,  almoft  exclufively  indeed,  frequented  by 
the  Engliih,  who  come  ther«  in  large  floops,  an4 
carry  on  their  trade  between  the  iflands  and  the 
neighbouring  continent. 

From  the  river  Volta  to  this  Archipelago,  the 
coaft  is  inaccefllble,  A  fand-bank,  againft  which 
the  waves  of  the  &a  .break  with  great  violence,  - 
obliges  the  navigators,  who  ^rc.  attrafted  to  ^thefe 
latitudes  by  the  hopes  of  gain,  to  make  ufe  of  In^ 
dian  boats,  and  of  the  natives  of  the  country,  to 
land  their  cargoes,  and  to  bring  back  the  goods 
they  receive  in  exchange.  Their  vcflejs  arc  fafely 
anchored  upon  an  exceeding  good  bottom,  at  the 
4^iftance  of  three  or  four  leagues  from  the  coait. 

Th£  river  of  Benin,  which  abounds  in  ivory 
and  in  flaves,  receives  fome  fhips.  It's  trade  ia 
fallen  ^mqft  entirely  into  the  hands  of  the  £ng« 
lift)*  The  French  and  the  Dutch  have  been  dif^ 
i;uft^  with  the  chara^fher  of  the  natives,  who^^ai'o 
indeed  h&  fav^ge  than  thofc  of  the  ndghbouring 
<QWtrics»  buit  So  extieinely  capndousj,  that  k  is 

never 
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■  ^^  ^  never   know^n   what  kind  *of  merchandize  they 
will  choofe  to  accept  in  exchange. 

After  Cape  Formofa,  arc  the  Old  and  the 
New  Calbary.  The  coaft  is  low,  under  water  for 
fix  months  in  the  year,  and  very  unwholefome. 
All  the  water  is  tainted  ;  fhipwrecks  are  frequent 
there,  and  whole  crews  arc  fometinfies  the  vic- 
tims of  the  intemperance  of  the  climate.  Thcfe 
various  calamities  have  not  been  able  to  pre- 
vent the  navigators  of  Great  Britain  from  fre- 
quenting thefe  dangerous  latitudes.  They  pur- 
chafe  thejc,  every  year,  ftven  or  eight  thoufand 
blacks,  but  at  a  very  low  price.  The  French, 
who  formerly  feldom  reforted  to  tbefe  niarts,  now 
begin  to  land  there  in  greater  numbers.  The 
ihips  which  draw  above  twelve  feet  water,  are 
obliged  to  caft  anchor  near  the  ifland  of  Pan  is, 
where  the  chief  of  thefe  barbarous  countries  re- 
fides,  and  where  he  hath  draw'n  a  confiderable 
trade. 

Trade  is  much  more  brifk  on  the  Gabon. 
This  is  a  large  river,  which  waters  an  immenfe 
plaifi,  and  which,  together  with  feveral  other  lefs 
confiderable  riVers,  forms  a  multitude  of  iflands, 
more  or  lefs  extenfive,  which  are  each  of  them 
governed  by  a  feparate  chief.  There  is  fcarce 
any  country  more  plentiful,  more  funk  under 
water,  or  more  unwholefome.  The  French, 
more  volatile  than  enterprifing,  feldom  go  there, 
notwithftanding  their  wants.  The  Portuguese  of 
Prince's  and  St.  Thomas's  Iflands  fend  only  a  few 
floops.  The  Dutch  export  from  thence  ivory, 
wax^  and  woods  for  dying*   The  Englifii  buy  up 
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alrnoft  all  the  fl$vcs  which  the  petty  nations,  that  •^^^  * 
are  perpetually  intent  upon  each  other's  dcftruc- 
tion,  make  of  the  prifoners  taken  on  both  fides,  in 
the  wars  carried  on  Jbetween  them.* There  is  no  con^ 
fiderable  ftaple  where  the  exchanges  are  made^ 
The  Europeans  are  obliged  to  penetrate,  with  t\icir 
boats,  to.  the  extent  of  fifty  or  fixty  leagues,  in' 
thcie  infectious  moraflfes.     This  cuftom  prolodgfL 
the  trade  excefiively,  it  is  deftrudlive  to  aa  infimtc? 
number  of  failors,.  and  ocpafionsjibme  murders; 
Thefe  calaniities^  would  ceafe,  if  a.geil^ral  mkrtf 
were  eftabliflied  in  Parrot  Ifladd*  fuuated  at  tbt^ 
diftanpe.of  t€;n  leagues  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ga- 
bpn,  and  wherii^ihips  of  a  tolerable  fize  can  iaod^* 
The  Engliih;  attempted  it,  undoubtedly  wid^  a- 
view  of  fortifying,  themielves  there,  aqd  in  hop^a^ 
of  obj:ainpg,4n  exclji^nfe  trade.    Their  agent  wa$- 
murdered  in<  I769,.isind  nfiatters  have;  remained  as 
they  wergbefqre.  : 

It  miift  b^  pbferved,  that  th©-  flaves  which 
come  from  Beiyn^  from  Calbary,  an;d  (rom  Gabon,: 
are^yery  infqrior^^(Q  thofew.h^^iv/^re  bought  elle* 
where.  They  are  therefoi^  Iplfl-.asFpuch  as  poffible^ 
to  the  foreigp.coloa,f^sl)y  the  EngUA)>  who^  fre-. 
quent.  thefq.  indiffepent  tparkets  rnorethan  any- 
other  nation,  ^uchjs  the  date  of  things  to  the, 
North  of  theiii;^.      -  , 

:  Ok  the  South,  ^thc  markets  are  much  leis  nu^-'. 
merous,  but  geqetaUy  more  confiderablc.  The 
firfl;  that  prefents .  itfelf,  after  Cape  de  Lopo,  is 
Mayumba.  Till  the  fliips  arrive  at  this  harbour, 
the  Tea  is  too  rough  to  admit  approaching  the 
land.    A  bay,  which  is  two  leagues  oyer  at  it's 

mouth. 
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^  ^1^  ^  itToiitb,  and  die  league  in  depth,  aflFords  a  fafe 
afyium  to  the  vefiels  that  are  impeded  by  the 
calms  and  the  cnrrents,  which  are  frequent  in 
thofe  latitudes*  The  landing  is  eafy  near  a  river. 
It  may  be  imagi4^ed>  that  the  defarcs  of  a  climate^ 
too  full  of  morafles,  hath  been  the  only  reafon  that 
hath  kept  the  Europans,  and  confequently  the? 
Africans  away.  If  fi^mtime  to  tipne  a  few  cap- 
tives are  foW'  there,  they  are  purchafed  by  the 
Engli^  and  by  the  Diitch,  who  go  there  regu- 
IssAf  to  take  in  cargoes*  of  a  kind  of  red  wood, 
that  Is  employed  in  dying. 

At  Gape  Segundo  is  found  another  bay,  which^ 
i^  very  healthy,  more  fpactous^,  and  more  com* 

modiotis,  tfeati-  even  that  of  Maytinlba>  and"  iA 
which  water  and  wood  may  be  obtained  with  eafe^ 
and'feeurity.  All  thefe  advi&ntages  muft  undoubt- 
edly have  draw*h  d  confiderable  trade  there,  if 
the  time  and  the  expences  whichr  are  requifite  to 
mach  to  the  extreniity  of  a  long  flip  of  land,  bad 
not  difgufted  the  (ktve  merchants  of  it.  ' 

TheV  have*  prefeiTcd  Loango,  where  they  aft^ 
chor  at  eight  or  nine  toifes  dtftance  from  the 
river,  in  three  or  four  fathom  water,  upon  ar 
muddy  bottom^  Such  is  the  agitation  of  the  fea^ 
that  it'  is  impoffible  to  land  on  the  coaft,  extrept^ 
upon  Indian  boats.  The  European  (adlrories  alr'e 
at  a  league's  dift-ance  from  the  to#n,  upon  an 
emiiicnce,  which  h  confidered  as  very  unwhole*^ 
fi>me;  This  is^  the  reafon  why,  notwithftand^ng 
the  blacks  are  cheaper  there  than  any  where  elfe,^ 
and  the'  natives  are  lefs  difficult  about  the  quality 
of  the  merchandize^  yet  the  navigators  feidonft 
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land  at  Loaiigo^  except  wheivtfae  Gomfttttitim  is  °^J?  ^' 
too  great  m  thfc  other  ports. 

At  Molembo>  the  veffele  are  obRged  to*fl6p 
at  one  lea'g\«:*s  d^ftaticefrom  the  (here  j  aActthc 
boats,  in  ord^r  to  land,  ittaft  clear  a  bar  that  h^ 
rather  dangerous.  The  tranfaiStions  are?  currtcd  on 
upon  a  very  agreeable  moantain,  bwt  very  diffi- 
cult of  accefs.  The  (hfes;  are  here-  in-  gfeaitef 
number,  a^nd  of  fuperi^r  quaKty  to  thofr  up6»iflt 
reft  of  the  coaft;  V*     - 

The  bty  of  GaBinda  i^  fafc  and^cdmrnddrous. 

The  fea  is  fmdoth  enough'  to  admit  of  refltcins: 

tRe  veflVF^  in  cafe  of  neceffity^.     Anchor' is  catt 

at  the  foot   of  the  houfts,  and  the  bufintiV  is 

trahfafted  at  the  diftance  of  one' hundred  amd  fifty 
pac^s^from  rhe  fliore.  i^ 

tr  hath  loftg  been  faid,  and  it  cannot  Be  too 
often  repeated,  that  the  climate  is  exceedingly: 
deftrudttv^e  in  thefe  three  ports^  and  efpedaBy^at' 
Loango.  •  Lett  us  fcndeavour  td^flnd'ci^if'ther^d- 
fons  of  this  calamity,  and  let  us  iee  whnkerit 
mav  not  bcrfcmedied. 

The?  grafe  which  grows^  on  the  coaft  isafmoA^ 
at^ray^  fouf  or  five  feet  high,  and  receives  afewnd-- 
ant  d^ws  during  the  night.  The  Europeans  who* 
cYofs  theft  ficWis  in  the  morning,  are  feiz^d^MwtS 
violent,  and  frequently  fatal  colics>  unlds'  «he 
natural  heat  of  the  inteftines,  which  are  pr^abjy-* 
cbillcid  by  the  imprelfiOn  of  this  dew,  be  ncsftoned 
wiriiout  delay  by  brandy.  Would  not  this  dhn«^ 
gcr  be  avoided,  by  keeping  away  from,  this  grafe 
'till  the  fua  fhould  have  diffipated  the  kinAof  ve^ 
nom  that  had  faika  upon  it; 
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*  ^?  ^  The:  fea  is  unwholcfome  in  thefe  latitudes^  * 
It's  waves  of  a  yellowifh  cafl:,  Jindwhich  are  co-vr 
vered.with  whale's  blubber,  muft  obftruft  the 
pores;  of  the  fkin  in  thofe  who  bathe  in  ity  and 
check  their  perfpiration.  This  is  probably  the 
c^ufe  of  the  burning  fevers»  which  carry  off  fuch 
a  prodigious  nun)bcr.Qf  faiiors.  In  order  to  pre- 
vent thefe  deftfuftiyc  maladijes,  it.  would,  per- 
hapSjT  l;>e/fpfficieiK  to.empldy  the  natives  of  the 
country  in  all  the  fervices  that  cannot  be  done 
without  entering  into  the  water. 

,In  that  couatry,  the  days  are  exccffivcly*  hot, 
the  nights  danip  and  cold,  which  is  a  dangerous 
alternatibve»  .The inconveniences. 'of  it  .aiight  be- 
avoided^  by. lighting. fires  in  the  bedchambers. 
This  precaution  would  make  the  two  extremes 
lefs' fenfible,  andwi^ld  produce  the  n^efia^ -de- 
gree of  temperature  for, a  man  who  ij^afleep,  anjd 
who  cannot  ^put  on  additioo4l  co^eriogs»  in  pr<o^> 
portion  its  the  cold pf  ihe night  increafes. .      ...    : 

.  ItfACTiON  and  weatifomencfs,  are  fatal  to  the: 
crews  of  (hips  that  are  commonly  detained  four, 
or  five  naonths  on  the  coaft.  This  double  incon- 
venience wogld  be  retnoved,  if  a  i:l>ip<jK)f  them 
were  conftantly  employed  alternately  'pn  land,' 
in  thofe  trifling  labours  which  are-improperly 
throVn  upon  the  Negroes,  and  which  would  oc- 
cupy without  fatiguing  them. 

It  will  perhaps  be  faid,  that  we  are  for  ever  at- 
tending to  the  prefervation  of  man.  But  what 
objeft  is  there  which  ought  more  ferioufly  to  en- 
gage our  thoughts  ?  Is  it  gold,  or  filvcr,  or  pre- 
cious ftones  ?     Some  perfon  of  an  atrocious  dif- 
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|k^ioti  might  imagine  it.  Should  he  date  to 
avoW  foch  2t  fentiment  in  my  prefence,  I  would 
fay  to  himi  I  know  not  who  thoti  art ;  but  na-^ 
ture  had  formed  thee  to  be  a  defpoti  a  conqueror^ 
or  an  executioner ;  for  (he  hath  diveftcd  thee  of 
all  kind  of  benevolence  towards  thy  fellow* 
creftture;^  If  we  ihould  happen  to  miftake  with 
itgard  to  the  means  we  propofe  for  their  pre-^ 
fervation j  we  (hall  be  happy  to  find  them  cen- 
fured,  and  to  have  fbme  more  efFedlual  means 
fuggefted. 

OiTR  coiifidencej  however^  in  the  advice  wd 
have  juft  been  giving,  is  the  more  confirmed^  as 
it  is  founded  upon  experiments  made  by  one  of 
the  liioft  intelligent  feamen  we  have  ever  know'n^ 
This  able  man  loft  only  one  failor  during  a 
twelvemonth's  flay  at  Loango  itfelf;  and  even 
that  failor  had  infringed  the  orders  that  were 
given.  . 

A  rBRY  lingular  cuftoip  is  generally  obferved 
in  the  country  of  Angola  j  and  the  people  arcf 
equally  ignorant  of  it's  origin  and  of  it's  ten- 
dency. The  kings  of  thofe  provinces  are  not  al- 
lowed to  have  in  their  poflefljoni  nor  even  to 
touch,  any  European  goods,  except  metals,  arms, 
and  carved  wood  or  ivory.  It  is  probable  that 
fome  of  their  prcdeceflbrs  have  fubmitted  to  this 
felf-denial,  in  order  to  diminifli  the  inordinate 
deCre  of  their  fubjefts  for  foreign  merchandize* 
if  this  was  the  motive  of  that  inftitution,  the  fuc- 
cefs  hath  not  anfwered  the  expeftation*  The 
loweft  claffcs  of  men  intoxicate  themfelves  with 
our  liquors,  whenever  they  have  the  means  of 
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purchafing  them;  and  tht  weal  thy  ^  the  great,  and 
even  the  minifters,  generally  clothe  tbemfelves 
with  our*linens  and  our  ftuffs«  They  take  care 
only  to  quit  thefe  dreffes  when  they  go  to  court, 
where  it  is  not  allowed  to  difplay  a  luxury  prohi- 
bited to  the  defpot  alone. 

There  is  no  other  landing-place  from  the  laft 
port  we  have  mentioned^  till  we  conne  to  the 
Zaire.  The  river  Ambriz  is  at  no  great  dtftance 
from  this;  it  receives  a  few  fmall  vefiels  fent 
from  Europe  icfelf.  More  confiderable  fhips, 
which  arrive  at  Loango,  at  Molembo,  and  at 
Gabinda,  likewife  fend  fome  boats  there  occafion« 
ally  to  trade  for  Negroes,  and  to  Ihorten  their 
ftay  on  the  coaft  ;  but  the  traders  who  are  fettled 
there,  do  not  always  allow  this  competition. 

These  diificulcies  are  not  to  be  apprehended  at 
Moflfula,  where  no  fhips  can  enter.  The  Eng- 
lifti,  the  French,  and  the  Dutch,  who  carry  on 
their  trade  in  the  mod  important  harbours,  fend 
their  floops  freely  there,  which  feldom  return 
without  a  few  flaves,  purchafed  at  a  more  reafon- 
abl^  price  than  in  the  larger  markets* 

After  Moffula,  the  Portugueze  poffcflions 
begin,  which  extend  along  the  coaft  from  the 
eighth  to  the  eighteenth  degree  of  fouth  latitude, 
and*  fomctimes  as  far  as  a  hundred  leagues  in  the 
inland  parts.  This  great  fpace  is  divided  into 
many  provinces,  the  feveral  diftrifts  of  which  arc 
governed  by  chiefs,  who  are  all  tributary  to  Lif- 
bon.  Seven  or  eight  feeble  corps,  of  ten  or 
twelve  foldiers  each,  are  fufficient  to  keep  thefe 
people  in  fubjeftion.    Thefe  Negroes  are  fup- 
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pofed  to  be  free,  but.theiKghteil  tnifdcmcafiour  ®  ^j^  ^ 
plunges  them  into  fervitoile;  Plentiful  mines  of 
iron^'  fupcfrilir  in  quality  to  any  that  has  been 
found  in  any  other  part  of  the  globe,  have  been 
difcovered  a  few  years  fince  in  the  midft  of  thefc 
foreftsj  in  a  place  which  hath  been  called  the  New 
Oeiras.  The  Count  de  Souza,  at  that  time  go- 
vernor of  this  diftridj  and  at  prefent  ambalTador 
at  the  court  of  Spain,  cauicd  them  to  be  worked : 
but  they  have  been  forfaken  fince  the  mother- 
country  hath  paffed  from  the  yoke  of  tyranny 
under  that  of  fuperftition.  This  aftive  conr* 
mandant,  likewife  extended  the  frontiers  of  the 
empire  under  his  command.  His  ambition  was 
to  reach  as  far  as  the  rich  mines  of  Monomotapa^ 
and  to  pave  the  way  for  his  fucceflbrs  to  purfue 
their  conquefts  as  far  as  the  territory  which  his 
nation  is  in  poflcffion  of  in  the  Mofambique. 

We  leave  it  to  others  to  judge  of  the  poflibi- 
iity  or  the  fancifulnefs,  the  inutility  or  the  im- 
portance of  this  communication.  We  will  only 
obferve,  that  the  firft  Portugucze  fettlement,  near 
the  ocean,  is  Bamba,  the  chief  bufinefs  of  which, 
confifts  in  furnilhing  the  woods  which  may  be 
wanted  at  St.  Paul  de  Loanda. 

This  capital  of  the  Portugucze  fettlements  in 
Africa,  hath  a  tolerably  good  harbour..  It  is 
formed  .by  a  fandy  ifland,  and  prote<fled  at  it's 
entrance,  whiclj  is  very  narrow,  by  regular  for- 
tifications, and  defended  by  a  garrifon,  which 
would  be  fufficient,  did  it  not  confift  of  officers 
and  foldiers,  moil  of  whom  are  branckd  by  the 
laws,  or  are.  at  leaft  exiles.    The  popimtion  of 
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the  town  confifts  of  feveo  or  eight  hundred  white 
men^  and  of  about  Uuree  thoufand  Negroe8>  or 
free  Mukctoes. 

St.  Philip  dc  Benguela,  which  belongis  to  the 
fame  nation,  hath  but  one  harbour,  where  the 
fea  is  often  very  rough.  The  town,  much  Ifefs 
confiderablc  than  St.  Paul,  is  covered  by  an  in- 
different fort,  which  would  eafily  be  reduced  to 
alhes  by  the  guns  of  the  fhips^  No  very  obfti- 
nate  refiftance  would  be  made  by  two  or  three 
hundred  Africans  who  guard>  and  who,  even  as 
St.  PauPs,  are  moft  of  them  diftributcd  in  pofts,. 
at  fome  diftance  from  one  another. 

At  ten  leagues  bteyond  St.  Philips,  we  find 
another  Portugueze  fcttlement,  where  numerous 
flocks  are  bred,  and  where  the  fait  is  gathered 
that  is  neceffary  for  the  people  fubjeft  to  that 
crown.  The  fettlements  and  the  trade  of  the 
Europeans,  do  not  extend  upon  the  weftern  coaft 
of  Africa. 

The  Portugueze  veffels,  which  frequent  thefe 
latitudes,  all  repair  to  St,  Paul's  or  to  St.  Philip'is. 
They  purchafe  a  greater  number  of  flaves  in  the 
fir  ft  of  thefe  markets,  and  in  the  latter,  flavc* 
that  are  more  robuft.  Thefe  fliips  are  not  in  ge- 
neral difpatched  from  the  mother-country,  but 
from  the  Brazils,  and  almoft  folely  from  Rio  de 
Janeiro.  As  the  Portugueze-  have  a»  ^xdufive 
privilege,  they  pay  iefe  for  thefe  unfortunate 
blacks  than  they  are  fold  for  any  where  elfc.  It 
i^  with  tobacco^  and  with  cowries,  which  they 
get  up|^  the  fpot  itfelf,  as  well  as  the  tobacco, 
chat  th<7  pay  upon  the  Gold  Coaft  i  and  upon  the 
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Coaft  of  Angola^  they  give  in  exchange  fomc  ®  ^^  ^ 
tobaccoj  ruoms,  and  coarfe  linens*  u— y,^ 

In  the  early  tipnes,  after  the  difcovery  of  the  la  wbat 
weftern  Africij,  the  population  of  that  imiiienfe  JIThTt^pric^^ 
portion  of  the  globe>  did  not  fenfibjy  decreafe.  "i^^.^'*'"*'. 
It'$  inhabitants  were  not  at  that  time  employed ;  chandize, 
but^  in  proportion  as  the  conqu^^s  and  the  culti-  are  pu'ch'a. 
vations  were  ipcrcafe4  in  America,  more  flavcs  **^* 
.were  required  i  this  w^nt  hath  gradually  increaf- 
cd;  and  fincc  the  peace  of  1763,  eighty  thoufand  > 

of  theie  wretched  inhabitants  have  been  carried 
oflf  from  Guinea  every  year:  th^fc  unfortunate 
men  have  not  all  arrived  in  the  hfew  World. 
According  to  the  natural  qpurfeof  things^  aboi^t 
one  eighth  part  of  them  muft  have  perilhed  in  the 
paffage.  Two  thirds  of  thefe  deplorable  viftims 
of  our  avarice  have  copie  from  the  north,  and 
the  remainder  from  the  fputh  of  the  line. 

Thev  were  qriginally  purchafcd  eve^y  where 
at  a  very  cheap  rate.  Their  value  hath  gradually 
increafed.  and  in  a  more  remarkable  manner  dur- 
ing  the  courfe  of  the  laft  fifteen  years.  In  1777,  a 
French  merchant  fent  to  putchafe  one  hundred 
and  fifty  of  them  at  Molembo,  which  cod  him, 
one  with  another,  583  livres,  18  fols,  lodcniers*, 
befide  the  expences  of  fitting  out.  At  the  fame 
period,  he  fent  for  521  at  Portonovo,  which  he 
obtained  for  460  livres,  10  deniers  f. 

This  difference  in  the  price,  wh?ch  may  be  con- 
fldered  as  habitual,  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  the 
inferiority  of  the  Qavcs  from  the  north  $  they  are, 

^  About  24 1.  6s«  5|d.        f  Aboat  19I.  3  s.  4  2d. 
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^  \?  ^  ^^  ^^^  contrary  ftronger,  more  laborious,  and 
more  intelligent,  than  thofe  from  the  fouth ;  but 
the  coaft  fronrt  which  they  are  brought,  is  lefs 
convenient  and  more  dangerous;  they  are  not 
always  to  be  found  there,  and  the  privateer  runs 
the  ri(k  of  lofing  the  profits  of  the  voyage  j  it  is 
neceflary  to  put  in  at  Prince's,  and  St.  Thomas's 
Iflands,  in  order  to '  procure  water  for  them ;  be- 
lides,  that  feveral  of  them  perilh  in  the  paffage, 
which  is  delayed  by  cohtrary  winds,  calms> 
and  currents;  and  that  their  difpofition  inclines 
them  to  defpair  and  to  rebellion*  All  tbefe  rea- 
Tons  muft  render  them  cheaper  in  Africa,  though 
they  ht  fold  for  fomething  more  in  the  New 
World. 

Supposing,  that  fourfcorc  thoufand  blacks 
have  been  purchafed  in  .1777,  arid  all  of  them  at 
the  prices  we  have  mentioned,  the  amount  of  the 
whole  will  be  41,759,333  livres,  6  fok,  8dc- 
niers*,  which  the  African  Goaft^  will  have  oh- 
tained  for  the  moft  horrid  of  all  facrifices. 

The  flave  merchant  doth  not  receive  this  entire 
fum.  Part  of  it  is  abforbed  by  the  ts^xes  required  by 
the  fovereigns  of  the  ports  in  which  the  trade  is  car- 
ried  on.  An  agent  of  the  government,  whofe  bufi- 

nefs  it  is  to  maintain^order,  hath  likewife  his  de- 

«...  * 

mands.  Intermediate  perfons  are  employed  between 
the  buyer  and  the  feller,  whofe  interpofition  is  be- 
come dearer,  in  proportion  to  the  increafe  of  the 
competition  between  the   European  navigators, 
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aftd  to  the  diminution  of  the  number  of  the  *  °  P  ^ 
blacks*     Thefe  expences^  foreign  to  the  trade>  Vi"/*^^^ 
are  not  exaiStly  the  fame  in  all  the  markets ;  but 
they  do  not  experience  any  important  variations^ 
and  arc  too  confidcrablc  every  where. 

These  flaves  are  not  paid  for  with  metals^  but 
with  our  produftions,  and  with  our  merchandife^ 
All  nations,  except  the  Portugueze,  give  nearly 
things  of  the  fame  value.  They  con fift  of  broad 
fwords,  firelocks,  gun-powder,'  iron,  brandy, 
toys,  carpets,  glafs,  woollen-ftuJBTs,  and  efpcci- 
ally  Eaft  India  linens,  or  fuch  as  are  manufac- 
tured and  printed  in  imitation  of  them  in  Europe. 
The  people  to  the  north  of  the  line,  have 
adopted  for  their  coin  a  fmall  white  fhcjl,  which 
we  bring  to  them  from  the  Maldives.  The  trade 
of  the  Europeans,  on  the  fouth  of  the  line,  hath 
not  this  objcft  of  exchange.  The  coin  is  reprc- 
fented  there  by  a  fmall  piece  of  ftraw  ftuff, 
eighteen  inches  in  length,  and  twelve  in  breadth^ 
which  is  current  for  ^  fols  *  of  France, 

The  European  nations  have  thought  that  it  ^wbp  irt 
would  be  of  ufe  to  their  trade  to  have  fettlements  ^^^^J^ 
in  the  weftern  part  of  Africa.   iThe  Portugueze,  «tafenavef. 
who,  according  to  the  generally  received  opinion, 
arrived  there  the  firft,  carried  on  the  flave  trade 
for  a  long  while  without  any  competitors,    bcr  * 

caufe  they  alone  had  eftablilhed  cultures  in  Ame- 
rica. From  a  concurrence  of  unfortunate  cir- 
cumftances,  they  were  fubdued  by  Spain,  and 
attacked  in  every  part  of  the  world  by  the  Dutch, 


who 
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'  ^xi^  ^  ^^^  ^^  ^ifcngaged  themfclves  from  the  fetters  ui^* 
der  which  they  were  oppreffed,  Th^  new  republU 
cans  triumphed,  without  any  extraordinary  exer* 
tionsj  over  ^n  enflaved  people,  and  nrrore  (efpecially 
on  the  coafl:  o.f  Guinea  i  where  no  means  of  defence 
had  been  prepared.  But  no  fooner  had  the  court 
pf  Lifbon  recovered  their  independency,  than  they 
'  Yfcrc  dcfft-pus  of  re-concjueriqg  thofe  poffeflions,  of 
which  they  had  been  deprived  during  their  ftatc 
pf  flavcry.  Their  navigators, were  encourage4 
by  their  fucce0es  in  the  BraziU  to  fail  towards 
Africa.  Though  they  did  not  fucceed  in  rcr 
Jloring  to  their  country  all  it's  ancient  rightS| 
^hey  recovered,  at  leaft,  in  164?,  the  country 
pf  Angola,  which  hath  remained  ever  fipce  under 
it's  cjominion.  A  few  iflands,  i^ore  or  lefs  con- 
^derabl^,  in  thefe  immenfe  feas,  bplongj  likewifc 
to  PprtugaL  Such  are  the  remains  of  the  em- 
pire^ which  the  court  of  Lifbon  had  eft^blifhr 
ed,  and  which  extended  from  (leut^  tp  the  Iie4 

Thje  Dutch  gave  up  their  fliare  of  thefe  rich 
fpoils  to  the  "YVeft  India  Connp^qy,  who  had 
ieixed  upon  them.  This  monppplizing  Corp- 
P^y  ^^A^  forts,  levied  taxes,  took  upon  themr 
|elves  -pjip  fettling  of  all  difpytes,  ventured  to 
punifh  any  perfon  with  de^th  w^qrn,  they  judged 
to  aft  jcpntrary  to  their  intereft  ^  and  even  went 
fo  far  as  to  confider  as  enemies,  all  tjie  ppropcan 
payigators  whom  they  found  rn  thefe  latitudes, 
the  exclijfiye  trade  pf  which  they  claimed  to 
^hemfelves.  This  conduA  fo  totally  ruined  thi$ 
^Jiartcrcd  body,  that,  in  1730,  they  were  obliged 
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ts^gtrc  DP  the  expeditions  which  they  had  hi-  ®  ^j^  ^ 
tberto  carried  on,  withovit  competition*  They 
^w4y  rcfervcd  to  thctpfelves  the  property  of  the 
%t8|  (he  deffrnce,  and  the  maintenance  of  which 
cofts  them  annually  280,000  florins,  of  ^f$,Q0Q 
Jiv4»es  *.  They  fend  a  ftip  qYC?y  ypar  to  visual 
fhefe  fqrts,  unlefs  they  can  prevail  upqn  the 
inerc;l^antmftn,  who  frequent  thofe  latitujdes,  tq 
ponvey  provifion^  to  them  at  4  moderate  freight 
They  fopietitpes  even  make  ufe  of  the  right  thcjt 
bjiyc  reftryed  to  themfclves,  qf  fending  twelve 
fpldicfs  upon-  every  Ihip,  by  paying  feventy-nipe 
Yiyr^  four  fols  f  /or  the  pafl*;^ge,  and  for  ths 
fubfifte^cp  of  each. 

The  directors  of  the  feveral  faftori^s  ^n 
allowed  to  purchafe  flaves,  upon  giving  fofty-r 
fopr  livres  X  a-bead  fo  the  cpmpaqies  op  which 
they  depend  1  by t  they  afo  qbltged  $0  fell  then) 
in  AfHca  itfelf,  and  are  forbidden  by  the  laws  to 
find  thcvfi  on  their  own  account  to  the  New 
World. 

Thiisb  regions  are  open  at  prefcnt  to  all  th« 
fubjeds  of  the  republic.  Their  obligatiQQ9  to 
the  company  confift  only  in  paying  46  Itvres 
14  fols  §  to  it,  for  every  tun  which  is  contained 
in  the  ve(&)»  and  three  per  cent,  for  all  the  pro- 
viQoiw  which  they  bri|ig  back  from  America  to 
Eun>pet 

lif  the  firfir beginning  of  their  liberty,  the  trade 
of  gdd,  ivory,   wax^    red  wood,    and  of  that 
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*  9^^  ^  fpecics  of  prppcr  know*n  by  the  name  of  Mald^ 
guene,  employed  fcveral  vcflcls.  None  are  fitted 
out  at  prefcnt  for  thcfe  objcfts,  portions  of  which 
arc  put  upon  the  fhips  that  are  fent  to  purehafe 
Negroes.  •     . 

'  The  number  of  thefc  veffds,  which'  are  moftly 
of  two  hundred  tuns  burthen,  and  the  crewstrf 
wKi^h  confifted  of  twenty-eight,  and  as  far  as 
thirty-fix  men,'  formerly  amounted  annually  tor 
tWchty-five  or  tjiirty,  which  traded  for  fix  or 
jfeVen  thoufand  flaves.  This  number  is  confider^ 
afily  drminiflicd,  fince  the  lowering  of  the  cofite 
Kath  dffabled  tftc 'colonies  from  paying  for  thofc 
cargoes.  The  province  of  Holland  hath  fome 
ftire  in  this  ftiameful  traffic,  but  it;  is  chiefly  car- 
ried'on  by  the  f>i'Ovinceof  Zeeland. 

•  TtiE  deplorable  Vi£lims  of  this  barbarous  avi- 
dity, ai*e  diiperfcd  in  the  fcveral  fetdements, 
w^ich  the  United  Provinces  have  formed  in  the 
jWands,  or  in  the  American  continent.  They 
ought  to  be  expofed  to  public  view,  and  fodd 
feparately,  but  this  rute  i$v  not  always  adhered  to ; 
it  even  frequently  happens,  that  a  privasser,  at  the 
time  of  the  fale,  agrees  for  the  price  for  which  he 
will  fell  the  flaves  at  the  next  voyage. 

"In  1552,  the  Englifh  flag  appearedj  for 
the  firft  time,  on  the  weftern  coafts  of  Africa. 
The  merchants  who  traded  there,  formed  an 
aifociation  thirty-cigbt  years  after,  to  whiohi  ac- 
cording to  the  general  cuflpm  of  thofe  time^,  aa 
exclufive  charter  was  granted.  This  fociety, 
and  thofe  that  followed  it.  Had  their  veflTels  often 
confifcated  by  the  Portugucze,    and  afterwards 

by 
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by  the  Dutch,  who  pretended  Ihtit  they  were  the  •  ^^P  ^ 
fovereigns  of  thofe  countries  5    but  the  peace  of 
Breda,  at  length,  put  a  perpetual  ftop  to  thc^ 
tyrannical  perfccutions. 

The  Englifli  iflands  in  the  New  World  began, 
at  that  time,  to  require  a  great  number  of  flaves 
for  the  cultivation  of  their  lands.     This  was  an 

• 

infallible  fource  of  profperity  for  the  companies 
whofe  bufincfs  it  was  to  furnifli  thefe  planters  1 
and  yet  thefe  companies,  which  fucceeded  each 
other  with  great  rapidity,  were  all  ruined ;  and 
retardf^,  by  their  indolertce,  or  by  their  dif- 
honefty,  the  improvement  of  the  colonies,  from 
which  the  nation  had  expcdled  to  reap  fach  con- 
iiderable  advantages. 

Public  indignation  againft  fuch  mifcondufl: 
nnanifefted  itfelf,  in  1697,  in  fo  violent  a  manner^ 
as  to  compel  government  to  allow  individuals  to 
frequent  the  weftern  part  of  Africa ;  but  upon 
condition  that  they  (hould  give  ten  per  cent«  to 
the  monopoly  for  the  maintenance  of  the  forts 
built  in  thofe  regions.  The  privilege  itfelf  was 
afterwards  aboli(hed*  This  trade  hath  been  open 
lince  1 749  to  all  the  Engliih  navigatprs  withbut 
any  expence,  and  the  treafut7  hath  taken  upon 
itfelf  the  expences  of  fovereignty. 

Since  the  peace  of  1763,  Great  Britain  hath 
fent  annually  to  the  coafl:  of  Guinea  195  vefTels* 
coafifting,  colleftivcly,  of  twenty-three  thoufand 
tuns^  and  feven  or  eight  thoufand  n>en.  Rather 
more  than  half  this  number  have  been  diipatche4 
from  Liverpool ;  and  the  remainder  from  Lon- 
don, Briftol,  and  Lancafter,    They  have  traded 
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M  o  o  K  for  forty  thoui^nd  flaves ;  the  greateft  pvt  of 
which  have  been  fold  in  the  Englifh  Welt  India 
sflands>  and  in  North  America «  Thofe  that  were 
liot  difpofed  of  in  thefe  markets^  have  bieen  either 
fraudulently  or  publicly  introduced  in  the  colo- 
liies.  belonging  to  other  nations. 

TThis  confidcrable  trade  hath  not  been  con- 
,du£ted  upon  uniform  principles.  The  part  of 
the  coaft  which  begins  at  Cape  Blanco,  aod  ends 
^t  Cape  Rouge,  was  put  under  the  immediate 
in^eftion  of  the  miniftry  in  1765,  From  that 
period  to  1778,  the  civil  and  military  expences 
pf  this  fettlement  have  an^ounted  to  4,050,000 
iivres  *  y  z  fum  which  the  natipi)  have  conQdered 
as  inadequate  to  the  advantages  they  have  ac- 
quired from  it. 

^  coMMiTT££j  phofcn  by  the  merchants  theni- 
felves,  and  conflfting  of  nine  deputies,  three 
frpn>  Liverpool,  three  from  London,  and  three 
from  Briftol,  are  to  take  care  of  the  fcttlements 
which  are  formed  between  Cape  ilouge  and  the 
line.  Though  parliament  have  annually  granted 
four  or  five  hqndred  thoufand  Iivres  f  for  the 
roamt^ance  of  thefe  fmall  forts,  moft  of  them 
,are  in  t|  ruinou3  condition  i  bu*t  they  are  pro- 
tected by  the  difficulty  of  landing. 

Tm  Englifli  have  no  faftory  upon  the  remain- 
ing p^rt  qf  the  weft  of  Africa.  Every  trader  reforts 
to  them  in  the  manner  he  thinks  the  moft  fuitable 
to  his  intereftf   without  reftraint,    and  without 
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any  particular  protcdion.    As  the  competition  is  *  ^^  ^ 
greater  in  thefe. ports  than  in  the  others^  the  na^ 
vigators  of  the  nation  have  gradually  forfaken 
thenit   ^d  they  fcarce    deal    annually  for  twcr 
thoufand  flaves,  in  markets  where  they  formerly 
purchafed  twelve  or  fifteen  thoufand. 

It  can  fcarce  be  doubted  that  the  French  ajl* 
peared  on  thofe  favage  coafts  before  their  .rivals; 
but  they  entirely  loft  fight  df  them,  till  the  year 
1621,  when  their  Bag  began  again  to  appear 
there.  The  fettlcment  which  they  formed  at  that 
period  in  Senegal,  acquired,  in  1678,  fome  inr 
creafe  from  the  terror  which  the  vidkorious  arm» 
of  Lewis  XIV.  had  infpired.  This  rifing  power 
became  the  prey  of  a  fcM-midable  enemy  under 
the  reign  of  his  fucceffor.  Other  faftdries,  fuc- 
ocffively  formed^  and  become  ufclefs  in  the  hands 
of  a  monopoly,  had  already  been  forfaken.  Ac- 
cordingly, for  want  of  fettlements,  the  trade  of 
that  country  hath  always  been  infufficjent  for  it^s 
rich  colonies.  In  it's  greateft  profperity,  it  hath 
never  furnilhed  therti  more  than  thirtfecn  or  four* 
teen  thoufand  flaves  annually. 

TttE  Dan^s  fettkd  above  a  century  ago  irt 
thofe  countries.  An  exclufive  Conipany  excr^ 
cifcd  it's  privileges  there  with  that  degree  of  bar*  ^ 
bariry,  of  which  the  more  polifhed  countries  of 
Europe  have  fo  often  fct  the  example  in  thofe  un- 
fortunate climates.  Only  one  of  it's  agents  had  the 
courage  to  forego  thefe  atrocious  proceedings 
which,  from  habit,  they  had  confidcred  as  legal. 
Such  was  his  reputation  for  his  goodnefs,  and 
fuch  the  confidence  repofed  in  his  integrity,  that 

the 
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■■  op  K  the  Negroes  ufed  to  come  from  the  diftance  of  4 
hundred  leagues  to  fee  him.  The  fovereign  o£ 
a  diftanc  councry  fent  his  daughter  to  him  with 
gold  and  (laves,  to  obtain  a  grandfon  of  Schrl* 
derop*s,  which  was  the  name  o(  this  Et^ropean  fo 
much  revered  upon  all  the  coafts  of  Nigritia^ 
O,  Virtue  I  thou  do'ft  ftill  exift  in  the  hearts  of 
thofe  miferablc  people^  who  arc  condemned  to 
live  among  tigers^  or  to  groan  under  the  tyranny 
of  man !  They  arc  then  capable  of  feeling  the 
delightful  attractions  of  benevolent  humanity ! 
Jufl:  and  magnanimous  Dane!  What  monarch 
ever  received  an  homage  {o  pure  and  fo  glorious 
as  that  which  thy  nation  hath  {c^n  thee  enjoy ! 
And  in  what  countries  ?  On  a  fea^  and  on  a  land, 
which  hath  been  contaminated  for  three  centu^ 
ries  paft  with  an  infamous  traffic^  of  crimes  and 
misfortunes^  of  men  exchanged  for  arms,  of  chil-^ 
drcn  fold  by  their  fathers !  We  have  not  tears 
fulHcient  to  deplore  fuch  horrors^  and  thofe  tears 
would  be  unavailing  1 

In  17541  the  trade  of  Guinea  was  opened  to 
all  citizens,  upon  condition  of  paying  twelve 
livrcs  *  to  the,  treafury  for  every  Negro  which 
they  fhould  introduce  into  the  Dani(h  iflands  in 
the  New  World.  This  liberty  did  not  extend^ 
communibus  annis,  beyond  the  purchafe  of  five 
hundred  Aaves.  Such  a  degree  of  indolence  de- 
termined government  to  liften^  in  1765,  to  the 
propofals  of  a  foreigner^  ;vho  offered  to  giv^  a 
proper  degree  of  extenfioA  to  this  vile  commerce^ 

and 
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and  the  tax  impofed  upon  it  was  taken  off.  This^  ^  ^^J>  ^ 
new  experiment  was  entirely  unfuccefsful^  be^aufe: 
the  author  of  the  projed  was  never  able  to  col- 
let more  than  17O3OOO  crowns  *  for  the  execu- 
tion of  his  enterprizes  j  and  in  1776^  the  fyftem 
which  had  been  given  up  eleven  years  before,  was 
reafTumed. 

Christiansbouro  and  Fredericfbourg  are  the 
onlf  fadtories  which  are  in  ibme  degree  fortified  i 
the  others  are  only  plain  lodges.  The  crown 
maintains,  in  the  five  fettlements,  (ixty-two  men, 
fome  of  whom  arc  Negroes,  for  the  fum  of 
53,]  60  livres  f*  If  the  magazines  were  properly 
fuppUed,  it  would  be  eafy  to  treat  every  year  for 
two  thoufand  flaves  ;  only  two  hundred  are  pur- 
chafed  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  things,  mod  of 
which  are  given  up  to  foreign  nations,  becaufe  no 
Danifh  navigators  appear  to  carry  them  off. 

It  cannot  be  eafily  forefeen  what  maxims  Spain 
will  adopt  in  the  connexions  fhe  is  going  to  form 
in  Africa.  This  crown  hath  fucccffively  received 
it's  flaves,  fometimes  openly,  and  fomctimes 
fraudulently,  from  the  Genoefe,  from  the  Portu** 
gueze,  from  the  French,  and  from  the  Englifh. 
In  order  to  emerge  from  this  (late  of  dependence, 
it  hath  caufed  to  be  ceded,  by  the  treaties  of 
1777  and  of  1778,  by  the  court  of  Lifl>6n,.  the 
iflands  of  Annabona,  and  of  Fernando  del  Po, 
both  fituated  very  near  the  line,  the  one  to  the 
ibuth,  and  the  other  tp  the  north.  The  former 
hath  only  one  very  dangerous  harbour,  too  little 
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*  ^^  ^  water  to  contain  fhips,  and  is  fix  miles  in  clrcutiiJ 
ferencie,  ,  The  grcateft  part  of  this  fpace  ii  occu- 
piied  by  two  high  nriountains.  The  thick  clouds 
with  which  they  arc  almoft  conftantly  corered, 
keep  the  vallies  in  that  ftate  of  moifture  which 
would  render  them  fufceptible  oif  cultirition.  A 
few  hundred  Negroes  are  feen  here,  whofe  labbUrS 
furnilh  a  fmall  number  of  white  men  with  ^  great 
abundance  of  hogs^  goats^  and  poultry^  TheTal6 
df  a  fmall  quantity  of  cotton  fupplies  them  with 
their  other  wants,  which  are  inclofed  in  z  very 
narrow  compafs.  The  fecond  acquifition  is  of  lefs 
intrinfic  ralue,  as  it  hath  no  kind  of  Harbour^ 
ftnd  as  it's  inhabitants  are  very  ferocious :  but  it's 
proximity  to  Calbari  and  to  Gabon,  rtenders  it 
more  proper  for  the  purpofc  which  hath  diCl^teii 
the  acquiring  of  it. 

Let  notj  however,  the  Spani(h  miniftiy  imi-* 
gine,  that  it  is  fufficient  to  have  Ibme  poflbfil^ns 
in  Guiiiea,  in  order  co  procure  flaves.  Such  Was^ 
indeed,  the  origin  of  this  infamous  traffic^  At 
that  time,  every  European  nation  had  only  to  fai*- 
tify  it's  faftories,  in  order  to  drive  away  ftraiigers^ 
and  to  oblige  the  natives  to  fell  to  no  Other  traders 
except  their  own.  But  wh^  thefe  fmall  diftridai 
have  had  no  more  flaves  to  deliver,  the  trade  hath 
languilhed,  becaiife  the  people  of  the  Inllrid  cOUil* 
tries  have  preferred  the  free  ports,  where  thej^ 
might  choofe  their  purchafers.  The  advantage  of 
thefe  eftablifhmcnts,  formed  at  fo  much  expcnce^ 
was  loft,  when  the  objeft  of  their  commerce  was 
exhaufted. 
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Tnt  difEealtjr  of  procuHi^  ifldVcS   natufiily  ^  ^^^^^  ^^ 
I^oints  out  the  ncceffity  ofcrnplojinpg  frnallihips  uiSiv^^ 
for  carrying:  them  off.   .  At  a .  time  ^h^n  '  <  fmaH  J^iSet?e  of 
territory,  adjacent  to  the  coaft^  furniflicd  in- ai fbrt-  chafe*?!?" 
night  or  three  weeks  a  whole  cafgo,  it  wai  ptii^  the  treats 
dent  to  employ  large  veiTels,  becaufe  there  was  a  *  in^he  faie 
poffibility  of  wnderftanding,  looking  after^    and  Rcfl*a*onj 
encouraging  the  flaves,  who  all  fpoke  the  fanic  •  "J^^^^** 
language..  Atiprefent,  when  each  Ihipcan  fcarce' 
procure  fixty  or  eighty  Qaves  a  month,  ■  brought  > 
from  the  dift^nce  of  two  or  three  hundred  league^j 
exhaufted  by  the  fatigues  of  a  long  journey,  ob- 
liged to  reoiain  oa  board  the  veffcls  they  are  em- 
barked upofi|  five  or  fix  months,  in  fight  of  their 
country,  having  all  different  idioms,  uncertain  of 
the  defliny  that,  awaits  them,  flruck  with  the  pre- 
pofTeffion,  that  the  Europeans  eat  them  and  drihk 
their  blood ;  their  extreme  uneafinefs  alone  de- 
flroys  them,  or  occafions  diforders  which  becofhe 
contagioufihy  by  the  impofTibility  of  feparating  thtf 
fack  from  the  healthy.     A  fmall  fhip  deflined  to 
carry  twojor  three  hundred  Negroes,  by  means  of 
the  fhort  flay  it  makes  on  the  coaft,  avoids  half  the 
accidents  and.lofTes  to  which  a  fhip,  capable  of 
holding  five  or  fix  hundred  flaves>  is  expofed. 

There  are  other  abufes,  and  thc^e  of  the  ut-^ 
moft  confcquence,  to  be  reformed  in  this  voyage, 
v^hich.i^jiat orally  unhealthy.  Thofe  who  engage 
in.  it  commonly  fall  into  two  great  oiiflakes* 
Dupes  :to  a  mercenary  difpolition,  the  privateers 
pay  more  regard  to  the  quantity  of  ftowage  thart 
to  the  difpacch  of  their  vcfTels ;  a  cireumflance 
that  necefTarily  prolongs  the  voyage,  which  every 
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B  ^P  ^  thiog  ihould  induce  tbcm  to  Aoctciu  Another 
iocoftvenience  ftill  more  dangerous,  is^  the  cuf-. 
tpm  they  hav<  of  failing  from  Europe  dx  all 
times  i  t^hough  the  regularity  of  the  winds  and  the 
currents  hath  determined  the  tnofk  proper  feafon 
fgr  arriving  in  thefe  l^itudes.. 

This  bad  practice  hath  given  rife  to  the  di(Hnc« 
tion  of  the  great  and  little  voyage.  The  fittle ' 
voyage  is.  the  ftraighteft  and  the  (horteft.  It  is  no 
n!u>re  than,  eighteen  hundred  leagues  to  the  moft- 
dKlant  ports  where  there  are  flaves«  It  may  be 
performed  in  thirty-  five  or  forty  days,  from  the 
beginning  of  September  co  the  end  of  November; 
becaufe,  from  the  time  of  fetting  out>  co  the  time 
of  arrival,  the  winds  and  the  currents  are  favour- 
able. It  is  even  pofiible  to  attempt  it  in  Decem- 
ber, J[anuary,  and  February,  but  with  lefs  fecuricy 
an4  fucceis.  ,         - 

3aili2N:G  is  no  longer  praAicable  in^ thefe  lati- 
tiades,  from  the  beginning  of  Mareh  to  the  end 
of  Auguft.    The  (hips  would  have  continually-  to- 
ftruggle  againft  the  violent  currencs  which  ran 
northward,  and  againft  the  fouth^ead  wind,  which 
conj8:aDtly  blows.     ExperiexKe  hath  taught  navi* 
gators,  that  during  this  ieafon,  they  nuift  keej^at 
a  dillance  frofh  the  fhore,  get  into  die  open-  iba, 
fail  towards  the  fouth  as  far  as  twenty-»fix  or  twen*" 
ty-eight  degrees  betwixt  Africa  and  Brazil,  and 
i^fterwar4$  draw  gradually  nearer  ^nd  nearer  to^ 
Quinea,  in. order  to  land  at  a  hundred  and  fiftjr 
qr  two  hundred  leagues  to  windwfird  of  the  p^rc 
where  they,  are  to  difembark.     This-  Poote  is* 
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tWd  thoufaad  fii^c  hundred  Iciigws^  aiid  requires  •  ^^^  ^ 
nif^ty  or  a  buadred  days  fail* 

Thxs  great  routc>  independent  of  k*$  leagthi 
deprive!)  (hem  of  the  mdft  favour^Ic .time  for 
tr^dti  ind  for  returning*     The  fhips  rfncet  with 
caln[i6>  are  thwa^rted  by  vrinds^  and .  carried  away 
by  currents ;  water  fadk  thenii  the  prbvi&^ns  ar<S 
fpoiled/and  thte  flaves  are  feited  with  theikhfyy^ 
Other  calamities,  not  lefs  fatal,  often  increaie  th^e 
danger '  of  this  fituacrofl'.     The  negroes,   to  the 
non^  of  the  Line,  are  fubjeft  to  the  fmall-poiTi 
whicfc,  bf  a  fingiilarity  Very  diftrcfllng;,   feldom 
breaks  out  among  this  p^ple  till  after' the  age  of 
fotirre#n»   If  this  contagious  diftempef  (hould  af- 
ft&  a  'fliip  which  is  at  ktt  moorings  tfiereare  for 
vera!  know'n  methods  to  Icfien  it's^  ▼fol'e^nce.  But 
Zr  (hip  att-ackcd  by  ky  ^hile  on  it*i  paffage  to 
America,  often  lofes  the  whole  cargo  of  flaves. 
Thofe  who  are  born  td  the  fouth  of  th^  Line, 
efcape  this  diftafe  by  a^iiother,  which  i^  a  kind  of 
viruiefit  deer;  the  malignity  of  which  is  more 
VioleM  ai^  more  imv^bli  on  the  fea,  and  which 
is  he»^r  radically  cured.     Phylicians  ought,  per- 
haps>  to  obferve  this  double  efFcft  of  the  fmall* 
pOK  among  the  Negroes,  which  is,  that  it  favbur$ 
thofe  #^ho'  ar-c  i^orn  beyond  the  Equator,  and  ne* 
ver  attadcs  the  others  in  their  infancy.     The 
number  and  variety  of  effedls  fometimes  afibrd 
occafion  for  the  inveftigation  of  the  caufes  of  dif- 
ocderfy  and  for  the  difcovery  of  ren>edtes  proper 
fortbem^ 

TftotroH  all  the  nations  concerned  in  the  Afrir 
can  trade  be  equally  intercfted  in  prei^rving  the 
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^  \i  ^  fl^'cs  in  their  paflage,  they  do  not  all  attend  trf 
this  with  the  fame  care.  They  all  feed  them  with 
beans  mixed  with  a  fmall  quantity  .of  rice;  but 
they  differ  in  other  refpefts  in  their  itianner  of 
treating  them^  The  Englifli,  Dutch  and  Daii«§ 
keep  the  men  conftantly  iii  irons,  and  freqM€iiiif 
handr.cuff  the  women :  the  fmall  ntfmber  of  hanif^ 
theyJiivc  on  board  their  fhips  obliges-^  t^em  tp 
this  fcvcrity.  The  French,  who  have  grbat  num- 
bers, allow  them  more  liberty ;  three  or. four  daya 
after  their  departure  they  take  off  all  -tb^ir  fett^ers* 
All  thcfe  nations,  cfpecially  the  Engii{b,j  ar^  too 
negligent  with  regard  to  the  intercoM.rfi:  between 
the  failors  with  the  women  flaves.  Thi^irregu- 
larity  occadons  the  death  of  three-fourths  of  thofe 
whom  the  Guinea  voyage  deftroys  e.very  year. 
None  but  the  Portugueze,"  during  t)k^t  p^d&ge, 
are  fecured  againft  revolts,  and  other  Qtthmi^ 
ties.  This  advantage  is  a  confe<]uence.  of  thc^ 
care  they  take,  to  man  their  veffeU  only  with  the 
Negroes  to  whom  they  have  given  their  fcecdonv 
The  flaves,  encouraged  by  the  converfatioo^ifind 
condition  of  their  countrymen,  form  a^^lerably 
favourable  idea  of  the  deftiny  that  awaits  them* 
The  quietnefs  of  their  behaviour  induccsi. the  Por- 
tugeze  to  grant  the  two  fexes  the  -  biappiiiefs  of 
living  together :  an  indulgence,  wkich,  if  allowed 
in  other  veflcls,  would  be  produdliveof  the  gr?ateft 
inconveniencies. 

<  •  ^ 

The  fale  of  flaves  is  not  carried  din  in.theiame 
manner  throughout  all  America.  TherEnglrffi, 
who  have  promifcuoufly  bought  up  whaceyen  pre- 
fented  itfelf  in  the  general  market,  fell  their  cargo 
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by  wholcfalc.     A  fihglc  merchant  buys  it  entire ;  *  ^^r?  ^ 

and  the  planters  parcel  it  out.     What  they  rejeft  Ui-k-m^ji 

is  fent  into  foreign  colonics,  either  by  fitiuggling, 

or  with  permiflion.     The  cheapnefs  of  a  Negro 

is  a  greater  objcdl  to  the  buyer  to  induce  him 

to  purchafe,  than  the  badncfs  of  his  conftitu- 

tion  is  to  deter  him  from  it.     Thefe  traders  will 

one  day  be  convinced  of  the  abfuidity  of  fucK  a 

condud. 

The  Portugueze,  Dutch,  French,  and  Danes, 
who  have  no  way  of  difpoQng  of  the  infirm  and 
weakly  Oaves,  never  take  charge  of  any  of  them 
in  Guinea.  They  all  divide  their  cargoes,  ac- 
cording to  the  demands  of  the  proprietors  of 
plantations.  The  bargain  is  made  for  ready  mo- 
ney, or  for  credit,  according  as  circumftances 
vary. 

In  America  it  is  generally  believed  and  aflcrted.  Wretched 
that  the  Africans  are  equally  incapable  of  reafon  ihf  fiavetin 
and  of  virtue.    The  following  well-authenticated     '"*'^**^*' 
fad  will  enable  us  to  judge  of  this  opinion. 

An  Englifh  (hip,  that  traded  in  Guinea  in  1752,. 
was  obliged  to  leave  the  furgeon  behind,  whofe 
bad  ftate  of  health  did  not  permit  him  to  continue,, 
at  fea.  Murray,  for  that  was  his  name,  was  there, 
endeavouring  to  recover  his  health,  when  a  Dutch 
veiTel  drew  near  the  coaft,  put  the  blacks  in  irons, 
whom  curiofity  had  brought  to  the  Ihore,  and  in- 
ftantly  failed  off  with  the  booty. 

Those  who  interefted  themfelves  for  thefe  un- 
happy  people,  incenfed  at  fo  bafc  a  treachery,  in^ 
ftantly  ran  to  Cudjoc,  who  Hopped  them  at  his 
door^  and  afked  them  what  they  were  in  fearch 
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*  ^1?  '^  of?  The  white  many  Kvbo  isimibymy  replied  they, 
wbofijoiild  he  put  to  deaths  hecaufe  bis  breibren  have 
carried  off  our  s .  J  be  Europeans^  anfwercdthe  gc-^ 
ncrous  hofti  who  bave  carried  off  our  countrymen^ 
art  barbarians  \  kill  tbem  whenever  you  can  find  tbem. 
But  he  who  lodges  with  me  is  ^  good  man,  be  is  my 
friend ; .  my  boufe  is  his  fortrefs  \  1  am  his  fddier^ 
md  I  will  defend  bim.  Before  you  can  get  at  bim^ 
you  fhall  pafs  over  me.  O  my  friends^  what  juft 
man  would  ever  enter  my  doorSy  if  I  bad  fuffeted  my 
habitation  to  be  fiained  with  the  blood  of  an  innocent 
man?  This  difcourfe  appeafed  the  rage  of  the 
blacks ;  they  retired  afhamed  of  the  defign  that  had 
brought  them  there ;  and.fome  days  after  acknow* 
leged  to  Murray  himfelf,  haw  happy  they  were 
that  they  had  not  committed  ^  crime^  which  would 
have  occafioncd  them  perpetual  remorfe. 

This  event  renders  it  probable^  that  the  firft 
JmprcflSons  which  the  Africans  receive  in  the  New 
World,  determine  them  either  to  good  or  bad  ac- 
tions. Repeated  experience  confirms  the  truth  of 
this  obfervation:  thofe  who  fall  to  the  (hare  of  a 
humane  maftcr,  willingly  efpoufe  his  interefts. 
They  infenfibly  adopt  the  fpirit  and  manners  of 
the  place  where  they  are  fixed*  This  attachment 
is  fometimes  exalted  even  into  heroifm.  A  Por-* 
tugueze  flave  who  had  fled  into  the  woods,  hiving 
learnt  that  his  old  mafter  had  been  taken  up  for  an 
afTaflination,  came  into  the  court  of  juftice,  and 
acknowleged  himfelf  guilty  of  the  faft  j  let  himfclf 
be  put  in  prifon  in  lieu  of  his  mafter  ^  brought 
falfe,    though  judicial,    proofs  of  his  pretended 

crimei  and  fuffcred  death  inftcad  of  %he  guilty 
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^crfan.  Aftians  of  fo  fablime  a  nature  muft  be 
uncommon.  We  will  mention  one,  which,  though 
Icfs  heroic,  "is  neverthelefs  very  praife- worth. 

A  PLANTER  of  St.  Domingo  hati  a  confidently 
♦flave,  whom  he  was  perpetually  flattering  with 
the  hope  of  fpeedy  freedom,  which,  however,  he  * 
never  granted  him.  The  more  pains  this  kind  of 
favourite  took  to  render  himfelf  ufeful,  the  nrore 
'firnfily  rivctted  were  his  fetters,  becaufe  he  became 
TOore  and  more  neccflary.  Hope,  however,  did 
not  forfake  him,  but  he  refolved  to  attain  the  de- 
fifed  end  by  a  different  mode. 

In  fome  parts  of  the  iQand,  the  Negroes  are 
t>bliged  to  provide  themfelves  with  clothes  and 
*tiourifliment ;  and  for  this  purpofe  they  are  al- 
lowed a  fmall  portion  of  territory,  and  two  houfs 
every  day  to  cultivate  it.  Thoft  amongft  them 
ivho  arc  aftivc  and  intelligent,  do  not  merely 
-gain  their  fubfiftence  from  thefe  little  plantations, 
^bot  they  likcwife  acquire  a  fuperfluity,  which  in*- 
'fores  a  fortune  to  chem  more  or  lefs  confi- 
derable. 

Lewis  DBsitotLEAiTX,  whofe  fchemes  rendered 
him  very  ceconomical,  and  very  laborious,  had 
*foon  amaflcd  funds  more  than  fufficicnttto  pur- 
Chafe  his  liberty.  He  offered  them  with  tranf^- 
»port  for  the  purchafe  of  his  independence,  which 
^had  been  fo  often  prom ifed  him.  /  have  too  long 
ironed  with  the  blood  of  my  fellow  creatures^  faid 
%is  mafter  to  him  in  a 'tone  .of  humiliation;  Be 
freo^  you  njtort  me  to  myfelf.  .  Immediately  the 
^mJlfterj  \?hofe  he^rt  had  been  rather  led  aftray, 
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P  xi^  ^  ^^^^  corrupted,  fold  all  his  cffcfts,  an4  embarked 
fof  ?Vance. 

He  was  obliged  to  go  through  Paris,  in  order 
to  rpach  his  province.  His  intention  was  to 
make  but  a  (hort  day  ip  that  metropolis  i  but 
the  various  pleafures  he  met  with  iq  that  fu- 
perb  and  delightful  capital,  detained  him  till  he 
had  foolifhly  di01pated  the  richer  which  he  had 
Required  by  long  an^  fortunate  labours.  In  hi$ 
dcfpair^  l\c  thqught  it  lefs  hun>iliating  to  folicjt, 
\n  America,  afliftance  from  thofe  whp  were  qbr 
Jiged  to  him  for  their  advancement,  than  to  alk 
it  ia  Europe  of  thofe  who  had  ruiqcd  him* 

His  arrival  at  Cape  Francois  caufed  a  gener^^} 
furprize.  No  fooner  was  his  fuuation  know'n, 
than  he  was  generally  forfaken  *  all  doors  weric 
^ut  againft  him  j  ho  heart  was  mpyed  by  comr 
paflSon.  He  fpund  himfelf  reduced  tq  the  necef- 
iity  of  pafling  the  reniaindcr  of  his  days  in  th^t 
retirement  and  obfcuri^y  which  is  the  confe- 
quince  qf  indigence,  apd  efpecially  wh^p  gieritet^, 
when  Lewis  Defrbuleaux  came  to  throw  himfejf 
it  hisi  fept.  "  CQndpfcend';^"  fj^id  that  virtuous 
freeman,  ^f  cpndefcend  to  accept  the  boufe  qf 
<f  your  flave  jj  you  (hall  be  ferYed>  obeyed,  and 
f*  beloved  in  it.**  But  foon  perceiving  that  the 
refped;  ^hjch  is  pwen  tq  the  unfortunate,  and 
the  attentiqn  which  is  due  to  benefactors:^  did  not 
gender  his  old  matter  happy,  he  pfefled  l^im  tp 
rctir?  to  France.  "  My  gr^itude  will  follow 
ff  you^  ■'  faid  he,  enibracing  his  knees.  '^  Here 
ff  is  a  contraA  for  an  annual  income  of  ic6p 
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'«  Ijvres  *,  which  I. conjure  you  to  accept*  This 
^*  frefh  inftancc  of  your  goodncfsj  will  tie  the 
•'  comfori:  of  my  future  days." 

The  annuity  hath  always  been  paid  before 
hand  fince  that  period,  Somei  prefentSj  as  tokens 
of  friendfhip^  conilantly  accompanied  it  frofii  Sc 
Donoingo  to  France.  The  giver,  and  the  re- 
ceiver^  wefe  both  alive  in  1774.  May  they  both 
ferve  for  a  long  time  as  a  model  to  this  proud, 
ungrateful,  and  unnatural  age  ! 

Sevbral  afVs  refembling  this,  of  Lewis  De(^ 
rou'eauxj  have  affected  fome  of  the  planters. 
Several  of  them  would  readily  fay,  as  Sir  Wijliam 
Gooch,  governor  of  Virginia,  whcii  he  was  blam* 
ed  for  returning  the  falutation  of  a  Negro,  / 
Jhould  be  very  forry  that  a  fiave  Jhould  be  mare  man^ 
nerly  than  n^felfn 

But  there  are  barbarians,  who  confiderihg  pity 
as  a  weaknefs,  delight  in  making  their  depend* 
£nts  perpetually  fenfible  of  their  tyranny.  They 
juftly,  however,  receive  their  punifhment  in  the 
negliigence,  infidelity,  defertion,  and  fuicide  of 
the  deplorable  viftims  of  their  infatiable  avarice. 
Some  of  thcfe  unfortunate  men,  efpecially  thofe 
of  Mina,  courageoufly  put  an  end  to  their  lives, 
under  the  firm  perfuafion,  that  they  Ihall  imme- 
diately, after  death,  rife  again  in  their  own  country, 
which  thpy  look  upoo  as  the  iineft  in  the.  -world. 
A  vindiftive  fpirit  furnifhes  others  with  refources 
ftill  more  fatal.  Inftrufted  from  their  infancy  in 
thp  arts  of  poifons,  which  grow,  as  itw?rcj,  ua'- 
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•  ^j^  *  dcr  therr  hands,  they  employ  them  in  the  deftruc- 
tion  tjf  the  cattle,  the  horfes,  the  mules,  the  com- 
panions of  their  flavery,  and  of  every  living  thing 
^mpftdyed  in  the  cultivation  of  the  lands  of  their 
Oppretlbrs.     In  order  to  remove  from  themfelves 
irfi  fulptcion,  they  firft  exercifc  their  cruelties  on 
their  wives,  their  children,  their  mfftrefTcs,  and  on 
€vcry  thing  that  is  deareft  to  them.    In  this  dread- 
ful projcft,  that  can  only  be  the  refalt  of  defpair, 
they  have  the  double  pleafure  of  delivering  therr 
ijpeclcs  from  a  yoke  more  dreadfdl  than  death,  and 
ofieaviAg  their  tyrant  in  a  wretched  ftateof  mi- 
fcry,*  that  is  an  image  of  their  own  condition. 
The  ifear  of  puniihment  doth  not  check  them. 
They  arc  fcarce  ever  know'n  to  liavfc  any  kind  t( 
for^fight;  and  they  are,  nK>rcover,  certain  of  con* 
cealing  their  crimes,   being  proof  againft  tor* 
ttires.    Byoneofthofc  inexplicable  contradiftions 
cf  the  human  heart,  though  common  to  all  peo* 
1^  whether  civilized  or  not,  Negroes,   though 
fiaturally  cowards,  give  many  inftancesof  an  un«^ 
ibaken  iirmnefs  of  foxA.    The  fame  orgsnifation 
which  fubjefe  them  to  fervitude,  from  the  indo- 
ietvce  of  their  mind,  and  the  rdaioation  of  their 
fibres,  infptres  them  with  vigour  and  unparalleled 
reiblution  for  extraordinary  aftions.     They  are 
<cowards  all  their  life  time,  and  heroes  only  for  an 
•inftanft.    One  of  thefe  miferable  men  hath  been 
jcnow'h  to  cut  his  wrifl  off  with  aitroke  of  vl 
(faairchiet,  ^rather  than  purchafe  his  liberty,  by  fal>- 
nutttiog  to  the  vile  office  of  an  executioner.     An^- 
other  flave  had  been  (lightly  tortured  for  a  trifling 
fault;  which  he  was  not  even  guilty  of.    Stung 
3  by 
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hf  rcfentmcttt,.  Ite  determiocd  .to  feiK  vtpom  ti^  •  ^^  * 

whole  farriily  of  his.  qpprefibr^  and  to  carrf  them 

up  to  the  roof  of  the  houfc«    When  ciic  tjrrant 

i«(ra&  pneparlng  to  enter  his  dwellings  he  befccid 

his  youogeft  fon  thraw*n  down  $i  his  feet  i  hs 

lifted  up  his  head  and  faw  the  ^cood  fall  likie^ 

wife.     Seized  with  defpaif>  he  fell  on  his  knces^ 

to  inniplore,  in  great  agitation^  the  life  of  the  third* 

But  the  fall  t>f  this  iaO:  of  his  ojFspring^  together 

ivith  that  of .  the  Negro,  convinced  him^  that  he 

was  no  longer  a  father^  nor  worthy  to  be  one* 

Nothing^  however^  is  more  miferabie than  th^ 
condition  of  the  Negro,  chroughoot  the  whole 
American  Archipelago.  The  firft  thing  done,  is 
to  difgraee  him  with  the  indelible  mark  of  Ha- 
very,  by  ftamping  with  a  hot  iron,  upon  his  armsj 
or  upon  his  breaft,  the  name,  or  the  mark  of  his 
opprefTor.  A  narrow,  unwholefome  hut,  with* 
out  any  conveniences,  ferves  hitn  fdr  a  dwell- 
ing. His  bed  is  a  hurdle,  fitter  to  pot  the  body  to 
torture  than  to  aBbrd  it  any  eafe.  Sime  eartiiea 
pots,  and  a  few  wooden  di£bef  are  hiu  furnitures 
The  xoarfe  linen  which  covers  part ^  his  body, 
neither  iccures  him  from  the  infupporiable  heats 
of  the  day,  nor  the  dangerous  dew^  of  the  nigM^ 
The  food  he  is  fupplied  witb,  is  caflava,  fait  bee^ 
fait  cod|  fruits  and  roots^  wfakharefcairc  abk  co 
iupport  his  m»iferable  ekiftence.  Deprivedof  evet- 
ry  enjoyment^  Jie  is  itondemoed  :tf  a  perpetual 
drudgery  in  a  burning  dinute,  conftaiitly  undcl' 
^he  rod  of  an  unfiselingxnafter. 

Al^  Europe  bai4i  for  this  century  pafl*,  been 
ftlled  ^kh  the  melt  fublime,  and  flie  foondeft 

fentiments 
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•  xl^  ^  fcntimems  of  morality.  Writings,,  which  wtH  ht 
immortal,  bavt  eftablifhcd  in  the  mod  alFef^thg 
manner,  that' all  men  arc  br^chren«  Wc  arc  fill* 
td  I7ith  indignation  at  the  xruelctes,  either  civil 
or  religious  of  our  ferocious  anceftors,  and  wc 
turn  away  our  eyes  from  thofe  ages  of  horror  and 
bkxxL  Thofc  among  our.  neighbours,  whom 
th(i  inhabitants  of  Barbary  have  loadcn  with  irons, 
obtain  our  pi^  and  afliftancc.  Even  imaginary 
diiftrefles  draw  tears  from  our  eyes,  both  in  the 
filent  retirement  of  the  clofer,  and  cfpecially  at 
jthe itheatrc.  It  is. only  the  fatal  deftiny  of  the 
iNicgtocs  whkh  <ioAh  not  concern  us.  They  ar« 
tyrannizedj  .mutilated,  burnt^  and  put  to  death, 
aqd  yet  we.  liften  to  thefc  accpunts  coolly  and 
without  cmptiop,^  Thp  tprnrtcnts  of  a  people,  to 
,whom  we  owe  qur  luxuries,  can  never  reach  our 
hearts., 

►  The  condition  of  thefc  flaves,  though  evjcry 
where  deplorable,  is  fomething  different  in  the 
colonies.  In  thc^c  where  there  are  very  extent 
itve  territories,  a  portion  of  land  is  generaUy 
giveti  them,. to  fopply  them  with  the  neccfTaries 
of  life*.  They  are.  allowed  to  employ*  a  part  of' 
.the  Sunday  in'  cultivating  it,  and  the  few  tno^ 
ments  that  on  other  days  they  fpare  from  the  time 
^allotted  f(H*  their. meals.  In  .the  more  confined 
4ilands,  the  colonift  himfelf  furniihes  their  fpod, 
ahe  greatefl:  part  of  which  iiatfa  been  imported 
iyy  fea  fix»n:ctth£r.eoun tries.  Ignorance,  avarice, 
or  poverty,  have  introduced  into  forae  colonies 
a  method  of  providing  for.  the  fobfiftence  of  Ne* 
grocs,  cqu^ly  cfe?ftrqair$.  t»tl^;  tQ  th?  men  an4 

the 
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^6  |!>I^ntation*  They  are  allowed  on  Satarday^ 
tttf  fdme  other  day,  to  work  in  the  neighbour^ 
itig^^plahtitiohs,  or*  to  plunder  them,  in-  order 
m^procur^t  d  mfHnteiifance  fok-  the  reft  of  ttik 

^'^;1fif£Sibr  thcfc  -differences  arifing^from  the  pai*i 
Mc^ifit'fituatitfff'df  the  fcttlemehts  4tt  the  Amei 
VfirVttHlarids,  each  Eirropean  naftrbn  hath  a  Tnafii- 
rierof  creatingrflaves  peculiar  to  itfelf.     The  Spa^ 
niards  majke  them  the  companions  of  their  in- 
dfbleilce ;  the  Portugueze,  the  inftruments  of  their 
tftfbjtuchery ;    the  Dutch,    the  vidlims  of  therr 
%VSri</e.     By  the  Englifti,    they  arc  confidered 
Tne^ly  as  natural  produ6lions,  which  ought  nei- 
*her^tO'be  iifcd,  nor  deftroyed  without  neceffity ; 
filii  they  never  treat  them  with  familiarity;  they 
WsVck*  fmile  upon  them,  nor  fpeak  to  them.     One 
tiM^uld  think  they  were  afraid  of  letting  them 
<"irfpe(ft,  thai  nature  could  have  given  any  one 
ttik^  bf  refeml^Unce  betwixt  them  and  their  flaves. 
•TMsl  makes  them  hate  the  Englifh,    Jhc  Freneh; 
leis  kaughty^  lefs  difdainful,  confider  the  Africans 
4k  sffpecies  of  moral  beings ;  and  thefe  unhappy 
ftictti  fenfible  of  the  honour  of  feeing  tbemfelves 
dhidttft  treated  like  rational  creatures,  feem  to  fbr^ 
get  ihatt  their  mafter  is  impatient  of  making  ht^ 
foffdifie,  that  he  always  exadts  labours  from  them 
«iibi>V6  their  ftrength,   and  frequently  lets  them 
^arit  f»bfiftertce, 

'  '  The  opinions  of  the  Europeans  have  alfo  fome 

•  influence  on  the  condition  of  the  Negroes  pF 

^America.     Theproteftants,  who  are  hot  aftuated 

bf  %  defire  of  making  profelytes,  foffer  them  to 

i  live 
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me^om  w^i  inJVlohiisrt©«difm,'Qr,inr?ft4C  idplafry  in  whic^ 
thry  were  iporAi  iind$:F  api^encej  tjiat  it  wouM  be 
iBJuriom  ta  keep  ih&ir  drefbre»  in  Cbri^  ia  a  ftate  of 
fliyery. .  Tbcicat^li^s  tbink  themlekres  obUgpd 
to  give  them  fome  inftruftion,  and  to  baptize 
theoi;,  but  tkeir.  charier.  extefid3  no  Cuttber  than 
tfa/;  bare'ce]nerpaaiesof.a  bagtHgij^.wbich  is  w^^lly 
lUelefs  and  unnroeiTary  to  men  .who  dread  not  the 
paiosof  hell^  to*  which,  xhcy  jfey^  they  arc  accufy 
tomed  in  tlus  liie^ 

The  tormems  th^y  .Experience  in  their  flav<;ryy 
and  the  diforders  to  which.they  are  liable  in  Amcfr 
rica,  both  contribute  to  render  them  infenfible  19 
the  dread  of  future  punilhment*  They  arc  partw 
cularly  fubjed  to  two  difeafes^  the  yawSj^  laad  a 
complaint  that  affc(5):s  their  ftomaek.  Tllf^  firft 
eflfbEl  of  thi)  lad  diforder  isj.  to  turn  th^  (k'iA9Q4 
complexion  to  an  olive  coloui?.  •  Their  cojtigpe  bc^ 
comes  white,*  and  they  arc  overpowered  by  fiicli  a 
defire  of  fleeping  that  they  cannot  refift;* they 
grow  faint,  and  are  incapabfe  of  the  leaft  exerci^. 
In  is  a  languor,  and  a  general  relaxationof  the  ^hfiHt 
machine.  In  this  fituation  they  are  in  fucb  a  (Hte 
of  defppndency,  that  they  fuffer  tbemfelvcs  p^  bf 
knocked  down  rather  than  walk.  The  loathing 
wjiich  l^hey  have  of  mild  and  wholefome  fi>qdi  is 
blended  wttji  a  kind  of  rage  foi^  every  Uiing^bHis 
Ikked  or  fpiced.  Their  legfi  fwell,  their  breath  \$ 
obftruAed,  and  few  of  them  furvive  this  dilbrdt& 
The  greateft  part  die  of  fuffoqttipOf  ^er  haying 
Cuffered  and  laiigut(hed  for  fever^^  moivths^ 

The  thicknefs  of  their  bloody  which  appears  (0 
te  the  iburcc  of  thefc  difordcrsf,  may  piodoed  from 
;    .  feveral 
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feveral  CMk^    One  of  the  prmcipal,  ts^  un^uBt^  '  ^^  ^ 
edly,  the  melancholy  which  maft  feize  tbefe-men^ 
who  are  violefitly  tor^n  away  hwnt  their  connii-yy 
are  fettepcd  like  criaiiaalS)  who  find  diecnftlvM 
all  on  a  fudden  on  the^fea^  where  they  c^ontsrtfttt 
for  two  months  w  fix  weeks^  and  «rf>Oj  from  tfce 
It id(b  of  a  biclovcd  family^  pafs  under  the*  yoke4>r 
an  unknow*n  peopLe>.  from»  whom  they  ex^edbthe- 
moft  dreadful  punilhments..    A  fpecies  of  ibod» 
new  to.  them,  and  difagreeabk  in  itiUf^  dtfgufts. 
them  in  their  paflige.    Ac  their  acriyal;  in^  the 
iHaods^    the   provifions  tlxat  are  dlftriJbMAted  to 
t^0i4(  are.  neither  good  iia  quajlity>  nor  fiifficient 
to  fupporc  them^    The  C90kva^  which  is  partjcUr 
larly  allotted  to  them,  is  very  dangerous  in  itfelf. 
The  animals  whO)  eat  of  ic  are  rapidly  defl^ayed, 
though  by;  a.  contradi^lion)  which  isi  o£teir'  found 
in,  nature,  they  arc  very  fond^^of  ic  .  If  thi%  root 
doth  not  pf  oduce^  fuch  fatal  cSc&s^  among  man* 
\^nA^  it  i&^hec^fe  they  do.  not  make  ufeof  i^  tilL 
all  it's  poifita  hathr  been,  extraded  by  preparaxion. 
But  with,  what  negligenqe  muft  not  tbeie  pre- 
]^aratioo9(  be  madcj,  whqi  flaye&  oaly  are  ;^e  ob- 
jeft  of  them. 

Art  hath  for  a.  long  tirne:  hem  tmplj3)rcd' in> 
endeavouring  to  find  out:  fome  remedy  agabnit 
thk  diibrder  vtk  thir  fl:omi(ck»  Ip  basf  besA  ioupd, 
aficw  feufcnal  «periineiit9»  that  nothing;  was  nMce 
fttumry^  thait  to  ^ve  the  blacks  who  were,  atw 
Mckcd  wiftb  iti  tbrce  ounc^a  of  the  juiee  of  a  %e*- 
cie&of  c^e^^nthy  with  aln^oA  afimilacdofe  af  aikifid 
o£oQEi£te».know'n>ia.thei(lacid»by  the  name  of/Vsr'- 
g9$fk  Xhis^ddnk  ia  p^ecded  b^  a  purgativej^.w^h 
z  confifts. 
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*  xi^  ^  confifts  of  half  a  ^raphm  of  guraboo^^  diluted  in 
milk^  or  in  honey-*water, 
.  Thjj  yaws,  whiph  is  the  fecond  diforder  pecur 
liar 'to.Negroes>  .and  which  accoaipanies  thenn. 
from  Africa  to  America,    is  contraded  in  the 
birth,  or  by  cooomumcation  between  the  fcxcs. 
No  age  h  free  from  it;  but  it  more  particularly 
attacks  at  the  periods  of  infancy  and  youth.     Old 
people  have  feldom  ftrength  fufficient  to  fupport 
the  long  and  violent  treatment  which  it  requires. 
There  arc  faid  to  be  four  fpecies  of  yaws. 
The  yaws  with  puftules,  large  and  fmall,  as  in 
the  fmall  pox ;  that  which  refembles  lentils;  and 
laftly  the  red  yaws,  which  is  the  moft  dangerous 
of  all. 

The  yaws  attack  every  part  of  the  body,  but 
more  efpedally  the  face.  It  manifefts  itfclf  by 
granulated  red  fpbtsi  rcfembling  a  rafbcrry. 
Theft  fpots "degenerate  into  fordid  ulcers,  and 
the  diforder  at  length  affefts  the  bones.  It  is^ 
not  m  general  attended  with  much  fdn(ibility« 

Fevers  feldorfi  attack  the  perfons  who  are  zf- 
flifted  with  the  ya(^$ ;  theyeat  and  drink  as  ufuai,i 
but  they  have*an  almoft^infuperable  averfion  for. 
every  kind  of  motion,  without  which,  however, 
no  cure  can  be  expcftcd;'  .  . 

The  eruption  lafts  about  three  months ;  the  pa- 
tients are  fedj  during  this  long  fpace  of  time,  with 
the  Catalou,  or  Retmia  BraJHienfiSj  withrice,  drefled 
without  either  greafc  or  butter,  and  the  only  drink 
which  is  allowed  them  is  water,  in  which  one  or 
other  of  thefe  vegetables  hath  been  boiled.  They 
muft  alfo  be  kept  very  warm,  and  made  to  ufeever; 

fore 
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fort  of  cxercifc  that  can  moft  powerfully  promote 
perfpiration. 

At  length  the  period  comes,  when  it  is  neceC- 
iary  to  purge  and  bache  the  patient^  and  to  ad-^ 
minifter  mercury  to  him,  both  internally  and  by 
fridion,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  bring  on  a  gentle 
falivation.  The  effeft  of  this  remedy,  which  is 
theonly  fpecific  againffthe  difeafe,  is  to  be  aflift- 
ed  by  a  diet  drink  made  with  hcrbs^  or  with  the 
fudorific  woods.  This  procefs  muft  even  be  con- 
tinued for  a  long  time  after  the  cure  is  confidered 
^s  complete. 

The  ulcer,  which  hath  ferved  as  a  drain  dur- 
ing the  treatment,  is  not  always  clofcd  at  the 
termination  even  of  the  diforder. ,  It  is  then  cur- 
ed with  red  precipitate,  and  a  digeftive  oint- 
ment, 

Tnfe  Negroes  have  a  peculiar  method  of  dry- 
ing up  their  puftules;  they  apply  to  them  the 
blackof  the  faucepans,  mixed  with  the  juice  of 
lemon  or  citron. 

All  the  Negroes^  as  well  male  as  fenriale,  who 
come  from  Guinea,  or  are  born  in  the  iilands, 
have  the  yaws  once  in  their  lives  t  it  is  a  difeafe 
they  muft  neceflarily  pafs  through ;  but  there  is 
t\o  inttance  of  any  of  them  being  attacked  with  it 
a  fecond  time,  after  having  been  radically  cured. 
The  Europeans  feldom  or  never  catch  this  difor- 
der, notwithftanding  the  frequent  and  daily  con- 
nexion which  they  have  with  the  Negro  women. 
Thefe  women  fuckle  the  children  of  the  white  peo- 
ple, but  do  not  give  them  the  yaws.-  How  is  it 
poflible  to  reconcile  thefe  fads,  which  arc  incon-» 

Vol.  V,  T  contcftiblc^,. 
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B  d  o  K  teftible,  witlvthc  fyftem  which  phyficians-feem  ta 

i_.y!! »'have  adopted  witl^  regard  to  the  nature  of  the 

yaws  ?  Can  it  not  be  allowed,  that  the  fcmen, 
the  blood,  and  (kin  df  the  Negroes,  are.fufcepti- 
ble  of  a  virus  peculiar  to  their  fpecies  ?  The  caufc 
of  this  diforder,  perhaps,  is  the  fame  as  that 
which  occafions  their  colour :  one  difference  is 
naturally  produftivc  of  another :  and  there  is  no 
being  or  quality  that  exifts  abfolutely  detached 
from  others  in  nature. 

But  whatever  this  diforder  may  be,  it  is  dc- 
monftrated,  that  fourteen  or  fifteen  hundred 
thoufand  blacks,  who  are  now  difperfed  over  the 
European  colonies  of  the  New  World,  are  the 
unfortunate  remains  of  eight  or  nine  millions  of 
flaves  that  have  been  conveyed  there.  This 
dreadful  deftruftion  cannot  be  the  efFeft  of  the 
climate,  which  is  nearly  the  fame  as  that  of  Africa, 
much  lefs  of  the  diforders,  to  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  all  obfervers,  but  few  fall  a  facrifice.  It  muft 
therefore  originate  from  themanner  in  which  thefe 
flaves  are  governed :  and  might  not  an  error  of 
this  nature  be  correfted  ? 
jnwhat  /The  firft  ftep  neceiTary  in  this  reformation 
manner  the  ^quM  be  to  attend  minutely  to  the  natural  and 

condition  of  r  i  t      r- 

flavei  might  moral  ftate  or  man^      Inole  who  go  to  purchafe 
mor7firp'^    blacks  on  the  coafts  of  favage  nations ;  thofe  who 
portabif.       convey  them  to  America,  and  efpecially  thofe  who 
'  diredl  their  labours,  often  think  them felves  oblig- 
ed, from  their  fituation,  and  frequently  too  for  the 
fake  of  their  own  fafety,  to  opprefs  thefe  wretched 
•  men.  Theheartof  thofe  who  condudt  the  flaves  is 
Joft  to  all  fenfc  of  CompaQion,  is  ignorant  of  every 

motive 
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biotive  to  enforce  abedience,exc€pt  thofe  of  fear  or 
fcverity,  and  thefe  are  excrcifed  with  ali  the  fero- 
cious fpirit  of  a  temporary  authority.     If  the  pro- 
prietors of  plantations  would  ceafe  to  regard  the 
tare  of  their  flaves,  as  an  occupation  below  thenij 
and  confider  it  as  an  office  to  which  it  is  their 
duty  to  attend,  they  would  foon  difcard  thefe  er- 
rors that  arife  from  a  fpirit  of  cruelty.     The  hif- 
tory  of  all  mankind  would  ftiew  them,  that,  in  or- 
d€r  to  r.ender  flavery  ufeful,  it  is,  at  lead,  neccf- 
fary  to  make  it  e^fy ;  that  force  doth  not  prevent 
the  rehell.ion  of  the  mind  a  that  it  is  the  m'ifter's 
intereft  tjiat  the  flave  fhould  be  aUached  to  lifej 
)gind  that  nothing  is  to  be  expefted  from  him  the 
moment  that  he  no  longer  fears  to  die. 
.    This  principle  of  enlightened  reafon,  derived 
from  the  fentinoents  of  human iry>  would  contri- 
bute to  the  rjeformation  of  feveral  abufes.     Men 
Vtould     acknowlege    the    neceffity  of    lodgings 
clothing,  and  giving  proper  food  to  beings  con- 
xJemned  to  the  moft  painful  bondage  that  bath  evei" 
.cxifted  fmce  the  infamous  origin  of  flavery.    They 
would  be  fenfiblei  that  it  is  naturally  impoflibJe 
that  thofe  who  reap  no  advantage  from  their  own 
labours,    can  have  the  fame  underftanding,  thd 
fame  oecanomy,the  fame  a6tivity,thc  fame  ftrength^ 
as  the  man  who  enjoys  the  produce  of  his  induftry. 
That  political  moderation  would  gradually  take 
place,    which  confifts  in  leflening  labour,   alJe- 
viating  punifhment,  and  rendering  to  man  part 
of  his  rights,  in  order  to  reap,  with  greater  cer- 
tainty, the  benefit  of  thofe  duties  that  are  impofed 
upon  Jiira.     The  .prefcrvation  of  a  great  number 
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B  o  o  K  Qf  flavcs,  whom  diforders  occafioned  by  vexa- 
tion  or  regret  deprive  the  colonies  of,  would  be 
the  natural  confequence  of  ib  wife  a  regulation. 
Far  from  aggravating  the  yoke  that  opprefles 
them,  every  kind  of  attention  ftiould  be  given  to 
make  it  eafy,  and  to  diffipate  even  the  idea  of  it, 
by  favouring  a  natural  propenfity  that  fecms  pecu- 
liar to  the  Negroes. 

Their  organs  are  extremely  fenfible  of  the 
powers  of  mufic.  Their  ear  is  fo  true,  that  in 
their  dances,  the  time  of  a  fong  makes  them  fpring 
up  a  hundred  at  once,  ftriking  the  earth  at  the 
fame  inftant.  Enchanted,  as  it  were,  with  the 
voice  of  a  finger,  or  the  tone  of  a  ftringed  in- 
ftrument,  a  vibration  of  the  air  is  the  fpirit  that 
aftuatcs  all  the  bodies  of  thefe  men  :  a  found  agi- 
tates, tranfports,  and  throws  them  into  extalies. 
In  their'  common  labours,  the  motion  of  their 
arms,  or  of  their  feet,  is  always  in  cadence.  At 
all  their  employments  they  fing,  and  feem  always 
as  if  they  were  dancing.  Mufic  animates  their 
courage,  and  rouzes  them  from  their  indolence. 
The  marks  of  this  extreme  fenfibility  to  harmony 
are  vifible  in  all  the  mufcles  of  their  bodies,  which 
arc  always  naked.  Poets  and  muficians  by  nature, 
they  make  the  words  fubfervient  to  the  mufic,  by 
a  licence  they  arbitrarily  afiTume  of  lengthening  or 
ihortening  them,  in  order  to  accommodate  them 
to  any  air  that  pleafcs  them.  Whenever  any  ob- 
je£t  or  incident  ftrikes  a  Negro,  he  inftantly  makes 
it  the  fubjeft  of  a  fong.  In  all  ages  thfs  hath  been 
the  origin  of  poetry.  Three  or  four  words,  which 
are  alternately  repeated  by  the  finger  and  the  ge- 
neral 
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ncr^l  chorus,  fometimes  conftitute  the  whole  ^  %^  ^ 
poem.  Five  or  fix  bars  of  mufic  compofc  the 
whole  length  of  the  fong.  A  circumftance  that 
appears  fingular,  is,  that  the  fame  air,  though 
merely  a  continual  repetition  of  the  fame  tones, 
takes  entire  pofieffion  of  them,  makes  them  work 
or  dance  for  fcveral  hours:  neither  they,  nor 
even  the  white  men,  are  difgufted  with  that  te- 
dious uniformity  which  thcfe  repetitions  might 
naturally  occafion.  This  particular  attachment 
is  owen  to  the  warmth  and  expreflion  which  they 
introduce  into  their  fongs.  Their  airs  are  gene- 
jally  double  time.  None  of  them  tend  to  infpire 
them  with  pride.  Thofe  intended  to'  excite 
tendcrnefs,  promote  rather  a  kind  of  languor. 
JEven  thofe  which  are  mod  lively,  carry  in  them 
a  certain  expreflion  of  melancholy.  This  is 
the  higheft  entertainment  to  minds  of  great  kay 
fibility. 

So  ftrong  an  inclination  for  mufic  might  be- 
come a  powerful  motive  of  aftion  under  the  dl- 
redlion  of  flcilful  hands.  Feftivals,  games,  and 
rewards,  might  on  this  account  be  eftabliflied 
among  them.  Thefe  amufements,  conducted 
with  judgment,  would  prevent  that  ftupidity  fo 
common  among  flayes,  eafe  their  labours,  and 
preferve  them  from  that  conftant  melancholy 
which  confumes  them,  and  Ihortens  their  days. 
After  having  provided  for  the  prefervation  of  the 
blacks  exported  from  Africa,  the  welfare  of  thofe 
who  were  born  in  the  iflands  themfelves,  woul4 
dien  be  confidered. 

T  3  The 
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The  Negroes  are  not  averfe  from  the  propiga- 
tion  of  their  fpecies,  even  in  the  chains  of  flavcry. 
But  it  is  the  cruelty  of  the  nnafters  which  hath 
cfFcftually  prevented  them  from  complying  with 
this  great  end  of  nature.     Such  hard  labolir  is 
required  from  Negro  women,    both  before  and 
after  their  pregnancy,  that  their  children  are  either 
abortive,  or  live  but  a  Ihort  time  after  .delivery. 
Mothers,  rendered  defperatc  by  the  punifliments 
which  the  weaknefs  of  their  condition  occafions 
them,  fometimes  fnatch  their  children  from  the 
cradle,  in  order  to  ftrangle  them  in  their  arms, 
and  facrifice  them  with  a  fury  mingled  with  a  fpi- 
rit  of  revenge  and  compaQion,  that  they  may  not 
become  the  property  of  their  cruel  matters.   This 
barbarity,  the  horror  of  which  muft  be  wholly  im* 
puted.to   thp  Europeans,  wijl  perhaps  convince 
them  of  their  erfor.     Their  fcnfibility  will  bij 
rouzed,  and  engage  them  to  pay  a  greater  atten- 
tion to  their  true  intcrefts.     They  will  find,  that 
by  committing  fuch  outrages  againft  humanity, 
they  injure  themfelves  j  and  if  they  do  not  become 
the  bcnefaftors  of  their  flaves,  they  will  at  leaft 
ceafe  to  be  their  executioners. 

They  will,  perhaps,  refolve  to  fet  free  thofe 
mothers  who  ftiall  have  brought  up  a  confiderable 
number  of  children  to  the  age  of  fix  years.  The 
allurements  of  liberty  are  the  moft  powerful  that 
can  influence  the  human  heart.  The  Negro  wo- 
men, animated  by  the  hope  of  fo  great  a  bleffing,. 
to  which  all  would  afpire,  and  few  would  be  able 
\Q  obtain,   would  n>ake  negle<5l:  and  infamy  be 

fuccecdcd 
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fucceedcd  by  a  virtuous  emulation  to  bring  up 
childreot  whofe  number  and  prefervatiqn  would 
fccurc  to  them  freedom  and  tranquillity. 

After  having  taken  wife  meafures  not  to  de* 
prive  their  plantations  of  thofe  fuccours  arifing 
from  the  extraordinary  fruitfulnefs  of  the  Negro 
women  j  they  wilj  atjccnd  to  the  care  of  conduc- 
ing and  extending  cultivation  by  means  of  popu- 
lation, and  without  foreign  expedients.  Every 
thing  invites  them  ca  ellajblifli  this  eafy  and  QatUr^ 
ral  fyftem. 

There  are  fome  powers,  whofe  fettlcments  in 
the  American  ifles  every  day  acquire  extent,  and  ' 
there  are  none  whofe  manual  labour  doth  not 
continually  increafe.  ,Thefc  lands,  therefore, 
conftanriy  require  a  greater  number  of  hands  to 
clear  them.  Africa,  where  ail  Europeans  go  to 
recruit  the  population  of  the  colonies,  graduaUy 
furnifties  them  with  fewer  men,  and  fupplies  them 
at  the  fame  time  with  worfe  flavcs,  and  at  a  higher 
price.  This  fource  for  the  obtaining  flaves  will 
be  gradually  more  and  more  cxhaufted.  But  were 
this  chajige  in  trade  as  chimerical,  as  it  feems  to 
be  not  far  diftant,  it  is  ncvertheiefs  certain,  that  a 
great  number  of  flaves  draw'n  out  of  a  remote 
region,  perifti  in  their  paffage,  or  in  the  New 
World ;  and  that  when  they  come  to  America 
they  are  fold  at  a  very  advanced  price;  that  there 
arc  few  of  them  whofe  natural  term  of  life  is  not 
ftortcncd  \  and  that  the  greater  part  of  thofe  who^ 
attain  a  wretched  old  age,  are  extremely  ignorant, 
^nd  being  accuftomcd  from  their  infancy  to  idle- 
p^f$^  are  frequently  very  unfit  for  the  employ- 
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^  rnents  to  which  they  are  deftined,  and  are  in  ^ 
continual  ftate  of  defpondency,  on  account  of 
their  beings  feparated  from  their  country.  If  we 
do  not  miftake  in  our  opinion,  cultivators  born  ia 
the  American  iflands  themfelvcs,  always  breath- 
ing their  native  air,  brought  up  without  any  other 
expence  than  whatconfiftS  in  a  cheap  food,  habi- 
tuated in  early  life  to  labour  by  their  own  parents, 
endowed  with  a  fufficient  fhare  of  underftanding, 
or  a  lingular  aptitude  for  all  the  ufeful  arts  j  fuch 
cultivators  cannot  but  be  preferable  to  flaves  that 
have  been  fold,  and  live  in  a  ftate  of  perpetual 
exile  'and  reftraint. 

.  The  method  of  fubftituting  in  the  place  of  fo- 
reign Negroes  thofe  of  the  colonies  themfelves,  i^ 
very  obvious.  It  wholly  confifts  in  fuperintend- 
ing  the  black  children  that  are  born  in  the  ifland$, 
in  confining  to  their  workhoufes  that  multitude 
of  flaves  who  carry  about  with  them  their  worth- 
leflhefs,  their  lictntioufnefs,  and  the. luxury  and 
infolertce  of  their  matters,  in  all  the  towns  and 
ports  of  Europe  i  but  above  all,  in  requiring  of 
navigators  who  frequent  the  African  coafts, 
that  they  fliould  form  their  cargo  of  an  equal 
number  of  men  and  women,  or  even  of  a  majority 
of  v/omen,  during  fome  years,  in  order  to  reduce 
that  difproportion  which  prevails  between  the 
;wo  fexes. 

Ti  IS  lafl:  precaution,  by  putting  the  pleafures 
of  love  within  the  reach  of  all  the  blacks,  would 
contribute  to  their  eafe  and  multiplication.  Thefe 
unhappy  men,  forgetting  the  weight  of  their 
chains,  would  with  ti'anfport  fee  themfelves  live 
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jjigain  in  their  children.     The  majority  of  then*  P  9^  ^ 

^are  faithful,  everi  to  death,  to  thofe  Negro  women 

whom  love  and  flayery  have  afligncd  to  them  for 

their  companions  j  they  treat  them  with  that  com^^ 

paffion  which  the  wretched  mutually  derive  from 

one  another,  even  in  the  rigour  of  their  conditionj 

they  comfort  them  under  the  load  of  their  em« 

ploymcnts;  they  fympathize,  at  leaft,  with' them, 

when,  through  cxcefs  of  labour,  or  want  of  food, 

fhe  mother  can  only  o£Fcr  her  child  a  breaft  that  is 

dry,  or  bathed  in  her  tears.     The  women,   on 

their  part,  though  tied  down  to  no  reitri&ions  of 

chaftity,  are  fixed  in  their  attachments ;  provided 

jhat  the  vanity  of  being  beloved  by  white  people 

does  not  render  them  inconftant.     Unhappily  this 

is  a  temptation  to  infidelity,  to  which  ^hey  haye 

too  often  opportunities  to  yield. 

Those  who  have  inquired  into  the  caufes  of 
this  tafte  for  black  women,  which  appears  to  be 
fo  depraved  in  the  Europeans,  have  found  it  to 
arife  from  the  nature  of  the  climate,  which,  under 
the  torrid  zone,  jrrefiftibly  excites  men  to  the 
pleafures  of  lovej  the  facility  of  gratifying  thi? 
infurmountable  inclination  without  reftraint,  and 
without  the  trouble  of  a  long  purfuit;  from  a 
certain  captivating  attraflion  of  beauty,  difcover- 
able  in  black  women,  as  foon  as  cuftom  hath  once 
reconciled  the  eye  to  their  colour;  but  princi- 
pally from  a  warmth  of  conftitutjon,  which  gives 
them  the  power  of  infpiring  and  returning  the 
mod  ardent  tranfpqrts.  Thus  they  revenge  theip- 
felves,  as  it  were,  for  the  humiliating  defpondency 
p{  their  cof^dition,  by  the  violent  and  inordinate 

paffion 
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paflion  which  they  excite  in  their  maftcrs ;  nor 
da  our  ladies  in  Europe  poffefs^  in  a  more  ex- 
alted degree,  the  art  of  wafting  and  runf^ijog  out 
large  fortunes  than  the  Negro  wonncn.  But  thofe 
of  Africa  have  the  fuperiority  over  thofc  of 
Europe,  in  the  real  pajSion  they  have  for  the  men 
who  purchafe  them.  The  happy  difcovery  and 
prevention  of  confpiracies  that  would  have  de- 
ft roycd  all  their  oppreffors  by  the  hands  of  their 
flaves,  hath  be^n  often  owen  to  the  faithful  at- 
tachment of  thcfe  Negro  women..  The  doubk 
tyranny  of  thefe  unworthy  ufurpers  of  the  cftates 
dnd  liberty  of  fuch  a  number  of  people,  defcrvcd> 
doubtlefs,  fucii  a  punifhment* 
Origin  and        We  wiU  not  hcrc  fo  far  debafe  ourfelves  as  to 

progrefs  of 

fiavery.        Enlarge  the  ignominious  lift  of  thofe  writers  who 
yiadeufeof    dcvotc  thpif  abilities,    to  juftify  by  policy  what 
Rcfotadon*  is  rcprobatcd  by  morality.     In  an  age  where  fo 
fif  thcro.       many  errors  are  boldly  expofed,  it  would  be  un- 
pardonable to  conceal  any  truth  that  is  interefting 
ro  humanity.     If  whatever  we  have  hitherto  ad* 
vanced  hath  feemingly  tended  only  to  alleviate 
the  burthen  of  flavcry,  the  reaibn  is,  that  it  wa^ 
.6rft  neceffary  to  give  fome  comfort  to  thofc  un- 
happy beings,    whom  we  cannot  fct  free;    and 
convince  their  oppreffors  that  they  are  cruel  tQ 
the  prejudice  of  their  real  interefts*     But,  in  the 
mean  time,   until  fome   confiderable  revolution 
Iball  make  the  evidence  of  this  gr^at  truth  felt,  it 
may  not  be  improper  to  purfue  this  fubje<5t  fur- 
ther.    We  fhall  then  firft  prove,  that  there  is  no 
reafon  of  ft  ace  that  can  auchorife  flavcry.     We 
(hail  not  be  afraid  to  Cite  to  the  tribunal  of  rcafo^ 
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and  jufticc  thofc  governments  which  tolerate  this  ®  ^j^  ^ 
cruelty,  or  which  even  are  not  albamed  t^  make 
k  the  bafls  of  their  power. 

SlaveiIy  is  a  ftate  in  which  a  man  hath  l^ff,* 
eithi^r  by  fdfcd  or  by  conventicm-,  the  property  of 
his  ovrn  |>crfori,  and  of  whom  a  matter  can  dif- 
p6>fc  di  of  his  own  efitfts. 

This  odiobs  ftate  was  uilkhow^h  in  the  fifft 
ages.     Men  were  all  equals;    but  that   natural 
^iquality  did  hot  laft  long.     As  there  wa^  not  yet 
dny  fegulat  form  of  govertirh^nt  cftablifhtd  to 
Aiairitiaih  IbcVal  ordti*;    as  none  of  the  lucrative 
profdHions  exifted,  which  the  prbgrefs  of  civilisa- 
tion hath  fince  introdured  among  the  fi^tibns, 
the  ffrongeft,  or  the  moft  artful,  footi  feized  upon 
the  btft  territories  i  and  the  weakeft,    and  lefs 
cunning,  wei-e  obligi^d  to  fubmit  to  thofe  wha 
wcrfe  able  to  feed  and  to  defend  them.     This 
ftatte  of  dependence  was  tolerable.     Irt  the  fimpli- 
city  of  ancient  manners,  there  was  no  great  dif- 
ferenee  between  a  matter  and  his  fervants.    Th^ir 
dtefs,  their  foodi  then- lodging,  were  almoft  alike. 
If,  at  any  timci  the  fuperior,  trhpctuoits  ^rrd  vio- 
knt,  as  favages  generally  are,  gave  way  to  the 
ferocioufnefs  of  his  charafter,  this  was  a  tranfitbry 
fkS,  Which  rtiade  no  alteration  in  the   habitual 
iftatie  of  things*     But  this   arrangement  did  not 
long  fubfift.     Thofe  who    commanded,  readily 
accuftottied  themfelves  to  believe,  that  they  werfe 
of  a  fuperior  nature  to  thofe  who  obeyed.     They 
kept  them    at   a   diit»nce,    and   debafed  thenri. 
^his  edhtempt  was   attended  with  fatal  confe- 

quencesi 
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*'  %?  ^  qucnces  i  the  idea  of  confidering  thefe  unfortu-« 
nate  people  as  flaves  grew  familiar;  and  they 
became  really  fo.  Each  matter  difpofed  of  them 
in  the  manner  which  was  the  moft  favourable  to 
his  intereit  and  to  his  paiTions.  A  matter  who 
had  no  further  ufe  for  their  labour,  fold  or  ex- 
changed  them:  and  he  who  was  defirous  of  in* 
creafing  the  number  of  them,  encouraged  them 
to  multiply. 

When  focieties,  become  more  ftrong  and  more 
numerous,  acquired  a  knowlege  of  the  arts  and 
of  commerce ;  the  weak  found  a  fupport  in  the 
magiftrate,  akid  the  poor  found  refources  in  the 
feveral  branches  of  induftry.  They  both  emerged, 
J)y  degrees,  fj;om  the  kind  of  neceffity  they  had 
experienced  of.  fubmitting  to  flavery,  in  order  to 
procure  fubfiftence,  The  cuftom  of  putting  one's 
lelf  in  the  power  of  another,  became  every  day 
lefs  frequept,  jand  liberty  was  at  length  confidere4 
^s  a  precioy;  ai^d  unalienable  property. 

In  the  mean  while,  the  laws,  which  were  im- 
perfeft  and  ferocious,  ftill  continued,  for  fome 
time,  to  impofe  the  penalty  gf  feryitude.  As  in 
tjae  times  of  profound  ignorance,  the  fatisfaftipn 
of  thip  offended  pcrfon  was  the  pnly  aim  which  an 
illr  contrived  authority  propofed,  thofe  who  had 
in: ringed  th^  principles  of  juftice,  with  regard  to 
the  perlbn  who  accufed  them,  were  given  up  to 
him.  The  tribunals  were  afterwards  determined 
by  more  extenfive  and  rpore  ufcful  views.  Every 
crime  appeared  to  them,  and  with  reafon,  an 
pffcnce  againft  focietyi    and  the   criminal   bcr 

came 
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came  the  flavc  of  the  ftate,  which  difpofcd  6(  ^  ^^'^  ^ 
'  him  in  the  manner  moft  advantageous  for  the 
public  good.      At  that    period   there   wcrd   n6 
other  captives,  except  thofe  acquired  in  war. 

Before  a  power  was  eftablifhed  to  maintairt 
order,  the  contefts  between  individuals  were  very 
frequent,  and  the  conqueror  never  failed  to  re- 
duce the Vanquilhed  to  a  ftate  of  fervitude.  This 
cuftom  continued  for  a  long  time,  in  the  dif* 
putes  between  nations,  becaufe,  as  each  com- 
batant took  the  field  at  his  own  expence,  he 
remained  mafter  of  the  prifoners  he  had*  taken 
himfelf,  or  of  thofe  which,  in  the  divifion  of 
the  fpoil,  were  given  to  him  as  a  reward  for  his 
aftions.  But  when  the  armies  became  merce* 
nary,  the  government,  who  were  at  the  expence 
of  the  war,  and  who  ran  the  rilk  of  the  event, 
appropriated  to  themfelves  the  fpoils  of  the 
'  enemy,  of  which  the  prifoners  were  always  the 
moft  important  part.  It  was  then  neceflary  to 
purchafe  flaves  from  the  ftate,  or  from  the  neigh- 
bouring favage  nations.  Such  was  the  pradlice 
of  the  Greeks,  and  of  the  Romans,  and  of  all 
people  who  chofe  to  increafe  their  enjoyments, . 
by  this  inhuman  and  barbarous  cuftom, 

Europe  relapfed  again  into  the  chaos  of  the 
primary  ages,  when  the  people  of  the  North 
Subverted  the  coloflal  empire,  which  had  been 
raifed,  with  fo  much  glory,  by  a  warlike  and 
politic  republic.  Thefe  barbarians,  who  had 
had  flaves  in  the*midft  of  their  forefts,  multiplied 
them  prodigioufly  in  the  provinces  which  they 
invaded.     Not  only  thofe  who  were   taken   in 

arms. 
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*  \?  ^  ^^^^>  were  reduced  to  fervitude,  this  huml^ 
liatiog  ftace  became  alfo  the  portion  of  citizens^ 
who  cultivated  quietly  at  home  the  arts  which 
flourifli  in  times  of  peace.  However,  the 
number  of  freemen  was  more  confiderable  in 
the  fubdued  countries,  during  the  time  that  the 
conqverors  remained  faithful  to  the  form  of 
government  which  they  had  thought  proper  to 
eftablifh,  in  order  to  contain  their  qejiv  fubr 
jefts,  and  to  proteft  them  from  foreign  invafions. 
But,  no  fooner  had  (his  fingular  inftitution,  which 
coUefbed  a  nation,  comn^only  difperfed,  into  a 
conftantly  (landing  army,  loft  it*s  influence}  no 
fooner  had  the  fortunate  affinities  which  united 
the  meaneft  foldier  of  this  powerful  bpdy  to  their 
King,  or  to  their  General,  ceafed  to  exiljk,  than 
a  fyftem  of  univerfal  oppreflion  was  eftabli(hex^ti 
There  was  no  longer  any  remarkable  diftin&ion 
between  thofe  who  had  prefcrved  their  independ^ 
.ence,  and  thpfe  who  had  for  a  loQg  time  groaped 
under  the  yoke  of  flavery. 

The  men  who  were  free,  whether  they  were 
Inhabitants  of  the  towns,  or  of  the  couiitry,  re- 
iided  upon  the  king^s  domains^  or  upon  the  ter^ 
^ritories  of  fome  baron.  All  thofe  who  were  in 
poffeffion  of  fiefs,  pretended,  in  thofe  times  of 
anarchy,  that  a  man  who  enjoyed  no  diAlnftion 
from  birth,  whoever  he  rpight  be^  couid  only 
poffefs  a  precarious  kipd  of  property,  which  had 
originally  proceeded  from  their  liberality.  This 
prejudice,  perhaps,  the  moft  extravagant  th^t 
hath  ever  afflided  the  human  fpecies,  perfifiaded 
the  nobles  that  they  could  never  be  gviity  of 

injuftice, 
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irtjuftice,    whatever  were    the    obligations   they  ^  "^^  ^ 
might  impofe  upon  fo  bafc  an  order  of  beings. 

According  to  thefe  principles,  they  were  not 
allowed  to  abfcnt  thcnnfelves,  without  leave,  from 
their  native  country.  They  were  not  allowed  to 
difpofe  of  their  property,  cither  by  will,  or  by 
any  other  aft  made  in  their  life-time ;  and  theif 
Lord  was  their  undoubted  heir^  when  they  died 
without  leaving  any  pofterity,  or  when  this  poftc* 
rity  were  fixed  in  another  part  of  the  country^ 
They  were  not  allowed  to  appoint  guardians  to 
their  children  5  and  the  liberty  of  marrying  was 
granted  to  thofe  only  who  had  purchafed  it.  So 
much  was  it  apprehended  that  the  people  fhoukl 
acquire  an  infight  on  their  rights  and  intercfts, 
that  the  liberty  of  learning  to  read  was  one  of 
the  favours  granted  with  the  moft  reluftancc. 
They  were  coimpelled  to  the  moft  hMmiliating 
vaffalages.  The  taxes  which  were  impofed  upon 
them  were  arbitrary,  unjuft,  oppreffive,  and  de- 
ftruftivc  of  the  fpirit  of  a6Hvity  and  induftry. 
They  were  obliged  to  bear  the  tyrant's  expences 
when  he  arrived  i  their  provifions,  their  furw- 
ture,  their  flocks,  were^all  abandoned  to  pillage^ 
If  a  law-fuit  was  begun,  it  was  not  poflible  to 
end  it  in  an  amicable  manner,  becaufe  this  me« 
thod  would  have  deprived  the  lord  of  the  righjcs 
that  were  to  accrue  .to  him  from  the  fentence. 
•Every  kind  of  exchange  between  individuals  was 
prohibited,  at  the  period  when  the  lord  of  the 
manor  .chofe  himfclf  to  fell  the  provifions  which 
they  had  coUefted,  or  which  they  had  even  pur- 
chafe^.     Such  was  the  ftate  of  oppreffion  under 

I  which 
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•  9^^  ^  which  the  clafs  of  people  groaned  who  were  th^ 
leaft  ill-treated.  If  any  of  the  vexations  we  havd 
juft  given  an  account  of,  were  unknow'n  in  cer- 
tain places,  others  were  fubftituted  to  them  which 
were  often  more  intolerable. 

Some   towns  in   Italy,    which    by    fortunate 
chance    had   acquired    the  pofTeflion    of   fome 
branches  of  commerce,    were    the    firft  to   be 
afhamed  of  fuch  a  ficuation  ;  and  their  riches  fur- 
nifhed  them  with  the  means  of  (baking  off  the 
yoke  of  their  feeble  defpots.     Others  purchafcd 
their  liberty  of  the  Emperors,  who,  in  the  courfe 
of  the  bloody  and  lafting  difputes  which  they  had 
with  the  Popes,  and  with  their  vaffals,  thought 
themfelves  exceedingly  fortunate  to  fell  privi- 
leges, which  the  (late  of  their  affairs  did  not  per- 
mit them  to    refufe.     Some  princes  were  even 
prudent  enough  to  facrifice  that  part  of  their  au- 
thority, which  the  ferment  excited  in  men*s  minds, 
made  them  forefce  that  they  (hould  foon  be  de- 
prived of.     Several  of  thefe  towns  remained  in- 
fulatedj  but  the  majority  united  their  interefts. 
All  of  them  formed  political  focieties,  governed 
by  laws  which  had  been  dictated  by  the  citizens 
themfelves. 

The  fuccefs  with  which  this  revolution  in  go- 
vernment was  attended,  furprjzed  the  neighbour- 
ing nations.  In  the  mean  while,  as  the  kings,  and 
barons  who  oppreffed  them,  were  not  compelled 
by  circumftances  to  give  up  their  fovereignty, 
they  contented  themfelves  with  granting  to  the 
towns  in  their  dependence  valuable  and  con(i-* 
derable  immunities.     They  were  authorized   to 

furround 
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furround  thcmfclves  with  walls,  to  bear  arms,  and  *  ^j^  ^ 
to  pay  no  more  than  a  regular  and  moderate  tri- 
bute. Liberty  was  fo  effential  a  point  of  their 
conftitution,  that  whenevet  a  bondfman  took  re- 
fuge among  them,  he  became  a  citizen,  if  he  was 
not  claimed  during  the  dpurfe  of  the  year^  Thefe 
communities,  or  municipal  bodies,  profpered  in 
proportion  to  their  pofition,  their  population^  and 
their  induftry, 

WHiiE  the  cortdition  of  nrt^n,  Veputed  free^ 
was  fo  fofturiately  improved,  thdt  of  the  flaves 
remained  the  fame  j  that  is  to  fiy,  the  itioft 
deplorable  which  it  is  poflible  to  conceive. 
Thefe  wretched  people  belonged  fo  entirely 
to' their  matters,  that  they  fold  or  CKchanged 
them  at  pleafure.  They  were  not  allowed  any 
kind  of  property,  even  out  of  their  favrngs^  when- 
ever a  fixed  fum  was  afflgned  them  for  their  fub- 
*  fiftence.  They  were  put  to  the  torture  for  the 
fmalleft  mrfdfemeanor.  They  might  be  punifhed 
^Irh  death,  without  the  interference  of  qhe  magi- 
fti-ate.  Marriage  was  for  a- long  time  forbiddien  to 
them  J  the  connexions  between  the  two  fexcs  were 
illegal  5  they  were  tolerated,  ahd  even  encouraged^ 
but  they  were  not  honoured  with  the  nuptial  bene- 
diction. The  condition  of  the  children  was  the 
fame  as  that  of  their  fathers ;  they  were  born, 
they  lived,  and  they  died  in  flavery*  In  moft  of 
the  courts  of  judicature,  their  teftimony  was  not 
admitted  againft'  a  free  man#  They  were  obliged 
to  wear  a  particular  drefsj  and  this  humiliating 
diftinftion  recalled  every  moment  to  tbeit  minds 
the  ignominy  of  thfit  exiftence.  To  complete 
VouV.  *       U  thefc 


'  ^i?  '^  "^^^^^  ftiisfortuncs,  the  fpirit  pf  fhe  feudal  fyftenfi 
-rr'  j:>j:jpoled  xhe  disfranchifement  of  this  fpe.cies  pf 
jmen.  A, generous  m^e^r  plight, ipd.^cd  break  t:h^ 
bpnds  of  his  dameftte  fl^yes  whenever  he  chpfe  j 
.but  iiTj^uaierable  forip^lities  were  required  tp 
ch/iqge  ,the  fituation  of  .thp.flav.e&  w^i,ch  belgngeci 
40  rthe  glebe*  According  to  a  .maxim  generally 
teeeived,  a  vaflal  could  not  dimjaifli  the  value  of  * 
the  fief  which  he  had  received;  and  thcrelcafing 
of  any  .of  ic'^s  cultivators  wa.8  diniinifhin^  it.  This 
obftacjte  nwil  neceffarily  have  retsirdeii^  but.GpuJjl 
not  .entirely  prevent. the  revolution,  apd  for  the 

Tft?  Qernfians,  and  tjtic  other  ,CjDiiquerors>  had 

appropriated  immen£e  domains  to  themselves  9t 

the  tira^  of  their  inyafion>    The  nia(;ure  of  thefe 

^  ettates  did  not  allow  them  Jto  he  difmembered, 

.  From  that  time  it  becanie  impoflrble  for  the  pro- 

.  prietqr  to  retain  all  his  flaves  uiKler  his  own  in-^ 

Ijpcdion,  ^nd  he  was  compelled  to  diiperie  them 

c(ver  the  fo^il  they  were  to  cultivate.     Their  dif- 

tance  .preventing  their  being  overloolfeed,  k  was 

fh.QVA^?*.  P^^cr  to  encporage  them  by  rewards 

proportioned  to  their  labour.  Thus  gratifications, 

whixrh  naofl:  conomonly  eqnfiftqd  pjTa  greater  or  lels 

coijifiderable  part  of  the  produce  of  the  lands,  wero. 

added  to  their  ufual  maintenance. 

.Ill,  J,  » 

By  this  arrangemjent  the  villains  formed  a  kind 
qf  aflbciatipn  wii;h  jheir :  mafters.  The  riches 
which  they  acquired  .in  this  advantageous  market 
enabled  itb^SQ  to  oiTer  a  fixed  rent  for  the^ound^ 
with  jwhich  they  were  ifttryfte^d,  ujpqn  conditbn* 
that  ^e  gyerpjjus  :i^ould  belong  to  them.  A$  the 

lord» 
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ipirda  acquired  by  thcfc  meansj  without  ride  or 
uncafincfs,  from  their  pQlfcfl5ons>  as  much,  or 
more  income^  thah  they  had  formerly  pbtainjcd, 
this  pradlicc  gained  credit^  and  was  foon  univer- 
ially  adoptedi  It  was  no  longer  the  int^reft  g( 
the  proprietor  tp  attend  to  flares  who  cultivated 
it  their  own  cxpencc^  and  who  were  fexaft  in  theif 
paynacnts.  ,  Thus  ended  this  perfonal  flayery- 

It  Jprt^tixaes  haj)pcnedi  that  a  bold  tntefi* 
prilmg  man,  who  had  laid  out  confiderable  fundd 
on  his  farmi  was  driven. from  it  before  he  had 
jc^pjcd  tb^  {ruits  of  his  advances*  Thi^  ihcpave- 
hjc/icc  /cjcqifiyPned  thp  jrecjuifition  of  leafes  for  fe- 
^Vjeral  y^a^s*  They  wer,e  f  xtendedi  in  procffs  of 
iixiei  to  f ^e  ^hole  life  of  the  cultivator,  aoc}  Wcirb 
^ften  fej^led  u^pn  his  ippft  .diftatnt  pofterky.  ThiA 
was  t;he  tejrffxip^^t;ioo  of  real  flayfery* 

Tiy?  gr;cat  changCi  br9i%ht  on  in  a  mannei* 
by  jtfejf,  w^s  h^eijied  by  a  caufe  which  defer ved 
'.to  t)e  pbfervcd.  All  the  Eurppieaiy  goyernn5ient& 
1ver€  then  ariftocr^tici  The  chief  of  every  re- 
,i)ubiic  Viras  .pctpetually  4t  war  with  his  barons* 
Beihg  for  thfe  ^pft  part  unable  to  refift  them  bj^ 
forcci  he  was  c^bliged  tp  have  recourfe  to  arti- 
fice. That  aruflce,  which  was  employed  to  the 
greatefl:  adyan,tagej  was  to  proteft  the  flavea 
againft  the  tyrar^ny  of  their  matters,  and  to  un-* 
derodine  the  power  of  the  nobles,'  by  diminilhing 
the  dependence  of  their  fubjeds.  It  is  not  im* 
probable  but  that  fpme  Kings  favoured  the  fpiric 
of  libefty,  frpm  the  only  motive  of  general  uti- 
lity I  l?ut  i»pft  of  them  were  vifibly  induced  to 
adopt  this  fortunate  policy,  more  on  account  of 

U  a  their 
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^  %cy  ^  their  perfonal  interefts,  than  from  principles  o^hu-* 
manity  and  benevolence* 

However  this  nnay  be,  the  revolution  was  Co 
eomplete>  that  liberty  became  more  general 
throughout  the  greatefl  pare  of  Europe,  than  it 
fiad  been  in  any  climate,  or  in  any  age.-  In  all 
antient  governments,  in  thofe  even  which  are 
always  propofed  to  us  as  models,  moft  of  the 
people  were  condemned  to  a  Ihameful  and  cruel 
fervitude.  The  more  the  focieties  acquired  know* 
lege,  riches,  and  power,  the  more  did  the  num- 
ber of  flaves  incrcafe,  and  the  more  deplorable 
became  their  fate.  Athens  reckoned  twenty  vaC- 
fals  to  one  citiz^en.  The  difproportitm  was  ftill 
greater  at  Rome,  becoine  the  miftrefs  of  the  unr- 
terfe.  In  both  the  republics,  flavery  was  carried 
to  the  utmoft  excefs  of  fatigue,  of  mifery,  and  of 
Ignominy.  Since  it  hath  been  aboliihed  among 
us,  the  people  are  infinitely  more  happy,  even 
under  the  mo-ft  defpotic  empires,  than  they  weii? 
formerly  under  the  beft  regulated  democracies. 

But  no  fooner  w^sdomeftic  liberty  revived  in 
Europe,  than  it  was  annihilated  in  America.  The 
Spaniards,  whom  the  wav^esi  ftrft  c'aft  upon  thefe 
fhores  of  the  New  World,  did  not  imagine  they 
owed  any  duties  to  ^  kt  of  men  who  were  not  of' 
their  complexion,  artd  who  did  not  praftife  their 
cuftoms  or  tKeif  religion.  They  confidered  them 
only  as  the  ihftruments  of  therr  avarice,  and 
loaded  them. with  irons.  Thefe  weak  men,  who 
had  nof  the  habit  of  labour,  (fion  expired  among 
the  vapours  of  the  mines,  or  in  other  occupa- 
tions almoft  as  deftrudiye.  Slaves  were  then  fent 

for 
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for  from  Africa.  Their  number  hath  increafed,  ■  ^  ^ 
in  proportion  as  the  cultivations  have  been  ex- 
tended. The  Portugucze,  the  Dutch,  the  Eng* 
li(h,  the  French,  the  Danes,  all  thefe  nations^ 
whether  free  or  cnflaved,  have  fought,  without 
remorfe,  an  increafe  of  fortune  in  the  labours,  the 
blood,  and  the  defpair  of  thefe  unfortunate  peo« 
pie.     What  a  horrid  fyftcm  J 

•  Liberty  is  the  property  of  one's  felt  Three 
kinds  of  it  are  diftinguifhed.  Natural  liberty, 
civil  liberty,  and  political  liberty  :  that  is  to  fay, 
the  liberty  of  the  individual,  the  liberty  of  the 
citizen,  and  the  liberty  of  a  natipn.  Natural  li- 
berty is  the  right  granted  by  nature  to  every  man 
to  difpofe  of  himfelf  at  pleafure.  Civil  liberty  is 
the  right  which  is  infured  by  fociety  to  ev€ry  citi- 
zen, of  doing  every  thing  which  is  jaot  contrary 
to  the  laws.  Political  liberty  is  the  ftate  of  » 
people  who  have  not  alienated  their  fovereignty, 
and  who  cither  make  their  own  law^s,  or  who 
conftitute  a  part  in  the  fyftem  of  their  legif- 
lation^ 

The  firft  of  thefe  liberties  is,  after  reafon,  the 
diftinguifhing  charafteriftic  of  man.  Brutes  are 
chained  up,  and  kept  in  fubjedion,  becaufe  they 
have  no  notion  of , what  is  juft  orcmjuft",  no  idea 
of  grandeur  or  n^annefs.  But  in  man,  liberty  is 
the  principle  of  his  vices  or  his  virtues.  None 
bur  a  free  man  can  fay,  /  wUly  or  /  will  w/ j  and 
confequently  none  but  a  free  man  can  be  worthy 
pf  praife,  or  be  liable  to  cenfure. 

Without  liberty,  pr  the  property  of  one*s  owa 
body,  and  the  enjoyment  of  one's  mind,  no  man 
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*  ^i^  ^  ^^^  ^^  either  a  hufband,  a  father,  a  relation,  or 
a  friend  i  he  hath  neither  a  couritry,  a  fellow  ci- 
tizen, nor  a  God,  The  flave,  tnnpelled  by  thfe 
wicked  mah,  and  ^ho  is  the  inftrument  of  his 
wickedncfs,  is  inferior  even  to  the  dog,  let  loofe 
by  the  Spaniard  upon  the  American  j  for  con- 
fdence,  which  the  dog  hath  not,  ftill  remains 
with  the  man.  He  who  bafely  abdicates  his  li- 
berty, gives  himfelf  up  to  remorfe,  and  to  the 
^reateii  mifcry  which  can  be  experienced  by  a 
thinking  and  fenlible  being.  If  there  be  not  any 
power  tinder  the  heavens,  which  cart  change  my 
nature  and  reduce  me  to  the  ftate  of  brutes,  there 
is  none  which  can  difpofe  of  my  liberty,  .  God 
is  my  father,  and  not  my  maftcr;  I  am  his  child, 
and  not  his  flave.  How  is  it  poflSble  that  I 
fliould  grant  to  political  power,  what  I  refdfe  ta 
divine  omnipotence  ? 

WiLi,  thefe  eternal  and  immutable  truths,  the 
foundation  of  all  morality,  the  bafis  of  all  ra- 
tional gbvernment,  be  contefted  ?  They  will,  and 
the  audacious  argument  will  be  diftated  by  bar- 
barous and  fordid  avarice.  Behold  that  proprietor 
of  a  veflcl,  who  leaning  upon  his  de(k,  and  with 
the  pen  in  his  hand,  regulates  the  number  of 
enormities  he  Aay  caufe  tjo  be  committed  on  the 
Coafts  of  Guinea  j  who  confiders  at  leifure,  what 
number  of  firelocks  he  fliall  want  to  obtain  one 
Negro,  what  fetters  will  be  neceffary  to  keep  him 
chained  on  board  his  (hip,  what  whips  will  be  require 
cdto  make  him  work;  who  calculates  with  coolnefs, 
tvety  dr6p  of  blood  which  the  flave  muft  necef- 
farily  expend  in  labour  for  him,  and  how  much 

it 
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it  will  produce;  who  confiders  whether *4  KfcgrA'  *  ^^^  ^ 
womaa  will  be  of  more  advantage  to  himf  by  her 
feeble  labours^  or  by  going  through  the  dangers 
of  child-birth.  You  ftniddcr !— ^If  thfCte  exifled: 
any  religion  which  tolerated,  or  which  gave  onty? 
a  tacit  fandlion  to  fuchf  kmd  of  horrors;  if,  abfovb- 
ed  in  fome  idle  qr  feditious.  queftions,  it  did  not 
inceffantly  exclaim  againft  the  authors  or  the  ii^r. 
ftrumcnts  of  this,  tyranny  j  if  jt  fliould  coi^fidcr  i^ 
as  a  critHe  in  a  flave  to  break  hb  chfains;  if  it 
fbould  fuSer  to  remaiiV  in  it's  con^munity,  the 
iniquitous  judge  who  condemns  the  fugitive  to 
death;  if  fuch  a  religion,  I  fay,  exi(Ved.«  opght 
pot  the  mini(ler$  of  it  to  be  fufFocated  under  the 
ruins  of  their  altars  ? 

MiK  or  demons,  which  ever  you  arc,  will 
you  dare  to  juftify  the  attempts  you  make  againft 
my  indcpendencci  by  pleading  the  right  of  the 
ftrongeft?  What,  is  not  the  man  who  wants  to 
f pflave  ft>e,  guilty  ?  Doth  he  only  make  ufe  of 
his  rights  ?  Where  arc  rhefe  rights  ?  Who  hath 
ftamped  them  with  a  charaft^r  facrcd  enough  t^ 
filence  mine  ?  I  hold  from  nature  the  right  of 
defending  myfclf,  and  it  hath  not  given  the« 
that  of  attacking  me.  If  thou  doft  think  thyfelf 
authorifed  to  opprefs  roe,  becaufe  thoq  art 
ftronger  or  more  dextrous  than  I  am,  complaia 
not  if  my  vigorous  arm  flialt  rip  up  thy  bofom 
in  fearch  of  thy  heart.  Complain  not,  when^ 
in  thy  tor'n  entrails,  thou  ihalt  feel  that  d^ath 
which  I  ftall  have  conveyed  into  them  with  thy 
food.  I  am  ftronger  or  niorc  de:ictrous  than  thou 
:  JJ  4  art.s 
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*  \?  ^  ^^^  *  ^^  ^^^  vidkim  in  thy  turn,  and  expiate  the 
crime  of  having  been  an  oppre0br* 

But,  it  is  alleged,  that  in  all  regions,  and  in 
all  ages,  flavery  hath  been  more  or  lefs  eftabliih-' 

I  GRANT  it;  but  what  doth  it  fignify  tome, 
what  other  people  in  other  ages  have  done  ?  Arc 
we  to  appeal  to  the  cuftoms  of  antient  times,  or 
to  our  confcience  ?  Are  we  to  liften  to  the  fug- 
geftions  of  intereft,  of  infatuation,  and  of  bar- 
barifm,  rather  than  to  thofe  of  reafon  and  of 
juftice  ?  If  the  univerfality  of  a  praftice  were  ad- 
mitted as  a  proof  of  it's  innocence,  we  fhould 
then  have  a  complete  apology  for  ufurpations, 
conquefts,  and  for  every  fpecies  of  oppreffion.  . 

But  the  antients,  it  is  faid^  thought  thertifelves 
to  be  mafters  of  the  lives  of  their  (laves  5  and  we, 
become  more  humane,  cjifpofe  only  of  their  li- 
berty and  of  their  labours. 

It  is  true,  the  progrefs  of  knowlege  hath  en-» 

lightened  the  minds  of  all  modern  legiflators  upon 

this  important  point.  All  codes  of  laws,  without 
exception,  have  exerted  themfelves  for  the  prefer- 

vation  of  man,  even  of  him  who  languiQies  in  aftatc 
of  flavery.  They  have  agreed,  that  his  exiftencc 
(hould  be  put  under  the  proteftion  of  the  magif^ 
crates,  and  that  the  tribun^  of  juftice  alone  (hould 
be  able  to  haften  the  end  of  it.  But  hath  this  law, 
the  moft  facred  of  all  focial  inftitutions,  ever  been 
put  in  force?  Is  not  America  peopled  with  atro- 
cious colonifts,  who  infolently  ufurp  the  rights  of  the 
fovereign,  and  deftroy  by  the  fword,  or  by  fire,  the 
unfortunate  vidtims  of  .their  ivarice  ?    Poth  not 

this 
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^is  facrilegious  infraAion  of  the  Jaws,  to  the  •  ^  ^ 
Bifgrace  of  all  Europe,  ftill  remain  unpuniihed  ? 
I  challenge  any  defender  or  panegyrifl;  of  our  hu-- 
inanity  and  of  ovr  juftice^  to  adduce  an  inftance 
of  any  one  of  thefe  affafllns  having  loft  their  life 
upon  a  fcaffbld. 

Let  us  fuppofe,  that  the  regulations,  which, 
according  to  the  panegyrift^  do  fo  much  honour 
to  our  age^  be  ftriftly  obfcrved ;  will  the  flavc 
bcj  on  that  account,  much  lefs  an  objefl  of  com- 
paflion?  What!  does  not  the  mafter,  whodif- 
pofes  of  my  ftrength  at  his  pleafurc,  likewife  diC- 
pofe  of  my  life,  which  depends  on  the  voluntary 
and  proper  ufe  of  my  faculties  ?  .What  is  exift- 
ence  to  him,  who  has  not  the  dilpofal  of  it?  I 
cannot  kill  my  flave;  but  I  can  make  him  bleed 
tinder  the  whip  of  an  executioner  i  I  can  over- 
whelm him  with  forrows,  drudgery,  and  want  j  I 
can  injure  him  every  way,  and  fecretly  undermine 
the  principles  and  fprings  of  his  life  j  I  can  fmo- 
ther,  by  flow  punilhments,  the  wretched  infant 
which  a  Negro  woman  carries  in  her  womb.  Thus 
the  laws  proted  the  flave  againft  a  violent  death, 
only  to  leave  to  my  cruelty  the  right  of  making 
him  die  by  degrees*  The  right  of  flavery  is  in 
faft,  that  of  perpetrating  alt  forts  of  crimes: 
thofe  primes  which  invade  property ;  for  flaves 
are  not  fuffered  to  have  any  even  in  their  own 
perfons:  thofe  crimes  which  deftroy  perfonal 
fafety ;  for  the  flave  may  be  facrificed  to  the  ca- 
price of  his  mafter :  thofe  crimes  which  make  mo- 
defty  ftiudder.— ^ — My  blood  rifes  at  thefe  horrid 
images.  I  dcteft,  I  abhor  the  human  fpecies, 
9  compofed 
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^o  o  K  corripofcd  only  of  vi  Aims  and  executioners  5  atid 
if  it  is  never  to  become  better,  nrjay  it  be  annt- 
hiJatcd! 

But  thcfe  Negroes,  fay  they,  are  a  race  of 
men  born  for  flavery  5  their  difpolitions  are  nar- 
row, treacherous,  and  wicked;  they  thenifelves 
allow  the  fupcriority  of  our  underftandings,  and 
almoft  acknowlege  the  juftice  of  our  atithority. 

Thb  minds  of  the  Negroes  arecontraftedj  be-* 
caufe  flavery  deftroys  all  the  fprings  of  the  fouL 
They  are  wicked  j  but  not  fufficiently  fo  witl^: 
you.  They  are  treacherous;  becaufe  they  are! 
under  no  obligation  to  fpcak  truth  to  their  ty- 
rants. They  acknowlege  the  fuperiority  of  our 
landerftandings,  becaufe  we  have  perpetuated 
their  ignorance ;.  they  allow  the  juftice  of  our 
authority,  becaufe  we  have  abufed  their  weak- 
nefs.  As  it  was  impoflible  for  us  to  maintain  our 
fuperiority  by  force,  we  have,  by  a  criminal 
policy,  had  recourfe  to  cunning.  We  have  al- 
jnoft  perfuaded  them  that  they  were  a  lingular 
fgccics,  born  only  for  dependence,  for  fqbjedion, 
for  labour,  and  for  chaftifcment.  We  have  ne- 
glefted  nothing  that  might  tend  to  degrade  thefe 
unfortunate  people,  and  we  have  afterwards  up- 
braided them  for  their  meannefs. 

But  thefe  Negroes,  it  is  further  urged,  were 

lx;>rn  flaves. 

-    Barbarians,   will  you  perfjade  me,   that  a 

■man  Can  be  the  property  of  a  fovereign,  a  fon 

the  property  of  a  father,  a  wife  the  property  of  a 

huiband,  a  domeftic  the  property  of  a  matter^  ^ 

Kegro  the  property  of  a  planter  ? 

/  4  Proud 
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Proud  and  difdainful  beings  wKb  do'ft  difa-  ^  P^^  ^ 
y6w  thy  brcthten,  wilt  thou  never  perceive  that 
this  contempt  recoils  upon  thyfelf  ?  If  thou  do'ft 
M^ifh  that  thy  pride  (hould  be  ennobled,  exert  a 
fufficient  elevation  of  mind,  to  mak^  it  corififf  in 
the  neccffary  affinities  whrch  thou  haft  with  thefc 
unfortlinate  m^n  whom  thou  do^ft  debafe. 

One  common  father,  an  imrrfortal  foul,  a  fu- 
ture ftate  of  felicity,  fuch  is  thy  true  glory,  anH 
fuch  likcwife  is  their's. 

But,  it  is  government  itfclf  that  fells  the 
Caves, 

How  did  the  ftate  acquire  that  right  ?  Let  the 
magiftrate  be  ever  fo  abfolute,  is  he  proprietor 
of  the  fabjeds  fubmittcd  to  his  empire  ?  Hath  htf 
any  further  authority,  but  that  with  which  he  isi 
intruftcd  by  the  citizen?  And  have  any  people 
ever  had  the  privilege  of  difpofing  of  their  !;• 
berty  ? 

But  thefe  flaves  have  fold  themfelves.  If  they 
belong  to  themfelves,  they  have  a  right  to  d;!- 
pofe  of  themfelves.  It  is  his  bnfinefs  to  put  a 
pYjce  on  his  liberty;  and  when  that  is  fettled, 
whoever  gives  him  the  money,  hath  acquired  a 
legal  right  cJver  him. 

No  man  hath  the  right  of  felling  himfelf;  be-' 
caufe  he  hath  no  right  to  accede  to  every  thing  ' 
^hich  an  unjuft,  violent,  and  depraved  rnafter 
might  ^require  6(  him.  He  is  the  property  6f 
God,  who  is  his  firft  mafter,  and  from  whofci 
authority  he  is  nevef  releafed.  The  man  who 
ftUs  him,  rtiakes  a  deceitful  bargain  with  hi^j 
pUTchafer,  becaufe  be  lofes  hi3  own  value.    And 

the 
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*  ^^  ^  the  money^  as  foon  as  it  is  paid  to  him,-  remains^ 
with  his  perfon,  in  the  hands  of  his  mafter. 
What  property  can  a  man  be  in  pofieflion  off 
who  hath  given  up  every  right  of  property? 
Nothing  can  belong  to  him  who  hath  agreed 
to  have  nothing.  He  cannot  even  have  virtue, 
honefty,  nor  a  will  of  his  own.  The  man  who 
hath  reduced  himfelf  to  the  condition  of  a  de« 
itruftive  weapon,  is  a  madman,  and  not  a  flave.. 
A  man  may  fell  his  life,  in  the  fame  manner  as  a 
foldier  does,  but  he  cannot  as  a  (lave  i  and 
this  conftitutes  the  difference  of  the  two  condi- 
tions. 

But  thefe  flaves  had  been  taken  in  war,  and 
would  have  been  murdered  if  we  had  not  in^ 
tcrfered. 

"Would  there  have  been  any  wars  without 
you  ?  Are  not  the  diffentions  among  thofe  people 
owen  to  yourfelves  ?  Do  you  not  carry  deftruc- 
live  weapons  to  them  ?  Do  you  not  infpire  them 
with  the  defire  of  ufing  them  ?  Will  your  vcf- 
fcls  never  forfake  thofe  deplorable  Ihores,  till  after 
the  deftruftion  of  the  miferable  race  who  inhabit 
them  ?  Why  do  you  not  fuffer  the  vidor  to  make 
what  ufe  he  choofes  of  his  viftory  j  and  why  do 
you  become  his  accomplice  ? 

But  they  were  criminals,  who  deferved  death, 
or  the  grcateft  punifhments,  and  were  condemned 
in  their  own  country  to  flavery.  Are  you  then 
the  executioners  of  the  people  of  Africa  ?  Befide, 
who  was  it  that  condemned  them  ?  Do  you  not 
know,  that  in  a  defpotic  (late  there  is  no  criminal 
but  the  tyrant  ?  The  fubject  of  an  abfolute  prince 

is 
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is  the  fame  as  the  flave  in  "a  ftate  repugnant  to  *  9^^  ^ 
nature.    Every  thing  that  contributes  to  keep  a 
man  in  fuch  a  (late,  is  an  attempt  againft  his  per* 
fon.     Every  power  which  fixes  him  to  the  tyranny 
of  one  man,  is  the  power  of  his  enemies :  and  all 
thofc   who,  are  about  him,   are  the  authors  or 
abettors  of  this  violence.      His  mother,    whb 
taught  him  the  firft   leflbns  of  obedience;    his 
neighbour,  who  fet  him  the  example  of  it;  his 
fuperiors,    who .  conripelled  him  into  this  ftate  i 
and  his  equals,  who  led  him  into  it  by  their  opi- 
nion:   all  thefc  are  the  mini fters  and  inftruments 
of  tyranny.     The  tyrant  can  do  nothing  of  him* 
felf ;  he  is  only  the  prmumtnabile  of  thofc  efforts 
which  aH  his  fubjefts  exert  to  their  own  mutual 
oppreflion.-    He  keeps  them  in  a  ftate  of  perpe- 
tual   war,    which  renders    robberies,    Ifreafons, 
aflaflinations  lawful.     Thus,  like  the  blood  which 
flows  in  his  veins,  all  crimes  originate  from  his 
heart,    and  return  thither   as   to  their  primary 
fource.     Caligula  ufed  to  fay,  that  if  the  whole 
human  race  had  had  but  one  head,  he  fliould  have 
taken  pleafure  in  cutting  it  off.     Socrates  would 
have  faid,  that  if  all  crimes  w^ere  heaped  upon  one 
^head,  that  fhould  be  the  one  which  ought  to  be 
ftricken  off. 

But  they  enjoy  more  felicity  in  America,  than 
they  did*  in  Africa. 

Wherefore  then   are  thefe  flaves  conftantly 

fighing  after  their  own  country  ?   Why  do  they 

rcfumc  their  liberty  as  foon  as  they  are  able? 

Why  do  they  prefer  defcrts,  and  the  fociety  of 

'  wild  beafts,  to  a  condition  that  appears  to  you 

fo 
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^  icu  ^  ^^  ^^^  '•  "^^y  ^^^  4efpair  indijcc  them  to  de*  ^ 
J^^'Qy  chemfclves,  or  to  poifon  ypjj?  Why  dd 
IJh^r  wpmen  fp  frpquently  procure  abortion,  in 
pxder  Jthftt  their  children  may  not  partake  of  thi:ir 
iroelaAcholv  deftiny?  When  you  fpeak  to  us  of 
llie^ J^^ppincfs  of , your  flaves,  you  ai:e  falfe  to 
y^)urfelYeji,  apd  you  deceive  u^.  It  h  tlifc  utmptt 
p,i;tcb  .bf  extrav^g^nqe  tp  atien^pt  to  transform  fd 
grange  a  b^rb^ity  into  an  aOt  pf  hujnanity. 
^ .  3.ifT  it  ;s  urgedi  .that  ,in  Europe,  .*s  well  as  ig 
j^merica,  thcpqoplp  are  flaves*  The  only  ad^ 
V^^.t^ge  we  have  oyer  rfjp  Negroes  is,  that  w?  Cftii 
ifi«flkj0ne  chain  t;9  ,p.u,t  op  ,?nothpr.. 

itr  )is  :bvt  too  trije ;  mpfl:  naticmj^  arjs  cnflayc^i 
rThc.pi^l.tvtu4fe.is  gene-rally  facrifiqe4. to  the  paf- 
J^Qf^  of  a  /ew  privileged  opprejj^rs..  .  Xhpre  r^ 
fcarce  a  region  know*n,  where  a  o^n  can  flftttqi: 
hinjilplf  that  he  is  nj^aftcr  of  his  periivflj  that  1^ 
;.cs^n4iipole>  at  pleafure,  of  his  i:P:h^Titanct  i  and 
^tb,at  jhe  can  quietly  enjoy  the  fruits  of  hjs  induf- 
tt-y. ,  Even  in  tjiqfe  countries  that  are  jeaft  undei" 
,the  yoke  of  fervitude^  the  citizen  depHycd  qff 
4{b,e  produce  of  his  labour,  by  th^  wants  incel^ 
iantly  renewed  of  a  rapacious  or  pe;edy  govern- 
tnent|  is  continually  reftraihed  in  the  {90ft  lawfjifl 
means  of  acquiring  felicity.  Liberty  is  ftifled  in 
all  p^rts,  by  extravagant  fuperftitionSy  by  bar- 
barous ctiftomsi  and  by  obfoletc  laws.  It  will 
one  day  certainly  rife  again  from  it'safties.  In 
.prHjportion  as  morality  and  policy  ihall  be  ini- 
'  proyedi  man  will  recover  his  rights.  But  where- 
/ore,  while  w-e  are  waiting  for  thefc  fortunate 
tiijies,  and  thefe  enlightened  ages  of  profperity, 

wherefore 
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*  -  ^  * 

^yh^r.efore  muft  there  be  ^  unfortunate  race, 
tQ  whom  even  xhe  comfortable  and  honourable 
name  of  frecii^n  is  denied,  and  who,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  inftability  of  events,  muft  be  de- 
prived of  the  hope  even  of  obtaining  it  ?  What- 
ever, therefore,  may  be  faid,  the  condition  of 
thefe  unfortunate  peopie  is  very  different  from 
our*s. 

The  laft  argument  which  hath  been  ufed  in 
juftification  of  flavery,  hath  been  to  fay,  that  ic 
was  the  only  method  which  could  be  found  to  lead 
Negroes  to  the  bleffings  of  eternal  iife,  by  the 
great  benefit  of  baptifm.  ' 

O  BENEFICENT  Jesus  I  how  IS  It  poffible  thaC 
thy  mild  maxims  could  have  been  perverted  to 
juftify  fuch  an  infinite  number  of  horrid  afts  ?  '  If 
the  Chriftian  religion^  did  really  thus  give  a  land-* 
tion  to  ,  the  avaf ice  of  empires,  it's  fanguinaiT* 
tenets  Ojught  for  ever  to  be  profcribed.  It  (hould 
cither  be  abolifhed,  or  it  fhould  difavow,  in  the 

face  of  the  whole  univerfe,  the  enormities  that 

•  •  >  .  ^. 

are  imputed  to  it.  Let  not  it's  minifters  be  ap- 
pfchcnfive  of  difplaying  too  much  enthufiafm 
upon  fuch  a  fobjeft.  The  more  they  fhall  be  in-^ 
flamed  upon  it,  the  better  wiil  they  ferVe  their 
caufe*  Tranquillity  would  be  criminal  in  them, 
and  wifdom  will  break  forth  in  their  tranfports. 

The  man  who  defends  the  fyftem  of  flaveryy 
l^ill  undoubtedly  complain,  that  we  have  not  al- 
lowed to  his.  arguments  all  the  energy  of  which 
they  were  fufceptible.  This  may  pofTibly  he. 
Who  is  the  man,  who  would  proftitute  his  talents 
ia  the  defence  of  the  moft  aboitiinable  of  all 

taufesy 
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B  IM>  K  caufes,  or  who  would  employ  his  eloquence,  if 
he  had  any,  in  the  juftification  of  a  multitude  of 
murders  already  committed,  and  of  a  multitude 
of  others  ready  to  be  perpetrated  ?  Executioner 
of  thy  brethren,  take  thyfelf  the  pen  in  thy  hand 
if  thou  dareft,  quiet  the  perturbationrof  thy  con- 
fcience,  and  harden  thine  accon^plices  in  their 
crimes* 

I  COULD  have  refuted  with  greater  energy,  and 
more  at  large>  the  arguments  I  had  to  combat  j^ 
but  the  fubjeft  was  not  worth  the  pains.  Arc 
many  exertions  due,  or  muft  the  utmoft  intcnfc- 
ncfs  of  thought  be  bcftowed  upon  him  who  doth 
not  fpeak  as  he  thinks  ?  Would  not  the  filencc 
of  contempt  be  more  fuitable,  than  diipute  with 
him  who  pleads  for  his  own  intcreft  againft  jufticc 
and  againft  his  own  conviction  i 

1  HAVE. already  faid  too  much  for  the  honed 
and  feeling  man.  I  (hall  never  be  able  to  fay 
enough  for  the  inhuman  trader. 

Let  us,  therefore,  haften  to  fubftitute  the  light 
of  reafon  and  the  fentiments  of  nature  to  the 
blind  ferocioufnefs  of  our  anceftors.  Let  us  break 
.the  bonds  of  fo  many  viftims  to  our  mercenary 
principles,  ftiould  we  even  be  obliged  to  difcard 
a  .commerce  which  h  founded  only  on  injuftice, 
and  the  objed  of  which  is  luxury. 

But  even  this  is  not  neceflary.    There  is  no 
occafion  to  give  up  thofe  conveniencies  which 
,  cuftom  hath  fo  much  endeared  to  im»    We  may 
draw  them  from  Africa  itfclf.    The  mofl  valu- 
able of  them  are  indigenous  there>  and  it  would 

,  be  an  eafy  matter  to  naturalize  the  others.    Can 

thcrq 
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there  hb  a  doubtj  that  a  people  /*ho  fell  their  ^  ^*^  **^ 
Children  in  order  to  fatisfy  fome  tranfient  capri- 
ces>   would  determine  to  cohitrate  their  lands; 
that  thejr  might  enjoy,  habitually^  all  the  advan- 
images  of  a  virtuous  and  well-regulated  focicty  ? 

PERHAf^s  it  would  not  ivch  be  impoffible  to 
bbcaih  thefe  produdiohs  from  the  colonies  with- 
i)m  pe6pling  them  ivith  flaves.  The  provifioni 
might  be  gathered  by  the  hands  of  free  peq^le^ 
and  Would  from  that  time  be  tonfumed  without 
remorfe^      ' 

In  order  to  obtain  thii  kndy  Which  is  generally 
eonfidcfred  ^s,  chittierica]>  it  Wotild  lidt  be  tkttcC^ 
fary^  accdrdtng  to  the  ide^s  of  an  enlightened 
iiian>  to  releafe  from  their  chains  thdfe  uitfortu4 
tiBte  people^  who  are  either  bornj  oir  have  grow'h 
old  in  fervitude,  Thefe  ftupid  men  who  #ouI(l 
fiot  ha\rt  been  prepared  for  fuch  a  change  ot 
fituati<»iy  would  be  incapable  of  c6ndu(^ing 
themfelve^,  they  would  fpend  their  lives  in  habi- 
tual indolence^  or  in  the  comitiiffion  of  all  kinds 
of  crimes;  The  great  benefit  of  liberty  mu ft  bi  • 
preferyed  for  their  pbfterity,  and  even  thar  with 
fome  modifications.  Thefe  children^  till  they 
attain  their  twentieth  year^  (hould  belong  to  the 
milftei*8  9f  the  manufacture  or  plantation  wherd 
they  wete  born,  in  oWer  that  he  may  be  reim- 
buifed  the  cxpenccs  *hich  he  will  have  been  ob- 
liged to  iiicur  for  bi-rnging  them  up.  The  five 
following  years  they  fhbuld  fiill  be  obliged  to  ^. 
ferve  himi  but  for  a  ftipulatcd  falary  fettled  by 
the  law.  After  this  time  they  (hould  be  inde-- 
pendent,  provided  their  condu^  had  not  deferved 

Vol*  V^       .  X  much 
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*  ^/^  ^  much  cenfurc.  If  they  (hould  have  been  guilcjr 
of  any  weighty  crime,  they  Ihauld  be  con- 
demned by  the  magiftrates  to  public  labour  for  a 
more  or  lefs  confiderable  time.  A  hut  fhould 
be  given  to  the  new  citizens,  with  ground  fu0iv 
cieot  to  make  a  fmall  garden,  and  the  treafury 
fliould  be  at  the  expence  of  this  eilabliihmenc 
No  regulation  fhould  deprive  thcfe  men,  become 
free,  of  the  power  of  extending  the  property 
which  (hall  have  been  gratuitouily  bellowed  upon 
them.  To  put  fuch  rcftraints  upon  their  adivity 
amd  their  intelligence,  yvould  be  to  lofe,  by  abfurd 
laws,  the  fruits  of  ib  laudable  an  inftitution. 

This  arrangemcar,  according  to  all  appear- 
ances, would  be  attended  with  the  happieft  e9eds» 
The  population  of  the  blacks,  which  is  at  prefent 
checked  by  the  regret  of  bringing  into  the  worla 
nont  but  beings  who  are  condemned  to  mtsfor* 
tunc  and  infamy,  .  will  make  a  rapkl  progreis. 
This  offspring  will  be  mofl:  tenderly  taken  care  of 
by  thofe  very  mothers,  who  often  took  inexpref^ 
fible  delight  in  ftiiling  them,  or  in  feeing  them 
perifli.  Thefe  iiten,  accuftomed  to  occupation^ 
in  expedation  of  certain  liberty,  and  who  will  not 
have  an  extent  of  property  fufficient  for  their  fub- 
Gftence,  will  fell  their  labours  to  whomfoever 
would  be  inclined  or  able  to  pay  for  them.  Their 
work  will  indeed  coft  more  than  that  of  the  flaves, 
but  it  will  alfo  be  more.proBtable.  A  greater 
degree  of  labour,  will  give  a  greater  abundance 
of  produflions  to  the  colonies,  which  will  be  en* 
abled  by  their  riches,  to  acquire  a  greater  quan- 
tity of  merchandize  from  the  mother  country. 

Is 
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h  it  then  apprehended,,  that  the  facility  of  ac-  ^  9^^  ^ 
quiring  fubfiftencc  without  labour,  on  a  foil  natu- 
rally fertile,  and  of  difpenfing  with  the  want  of 
clothes,  would  plunge  thefe  men  in  idlentfs? 
Why  theft  do  not  the  inhabitants  of  Europe  con- 
fine themfelves  to  fuch  labours  as  are  of  indif- 
penible  neccffity?  Why  do  they  exhauft  their 
powers  in  laborious  employments  which  tend  only 
to  the  gratification  of  a  few  momentary  fancies  ? 
There  are  amongft  us  a  thoufand  profcflions, 
fome  more  laborious  than  others,  which  owe 
their  origin  to  our  inftitutions.  Human  laws 
have  given  rife  to  a  variety  of  faftitious  wants, 
ivhich  otherwife  would  never  have  had  an  exift- 
cnce. '  By  difpofing  of  every  fpecies  of  property 
according  to  their  capricious  inftitutions,  they  have 
fiibjecled  an  infinite  numberof  people  to  the  im-* 
perious  will  of  their  fellow-creatures,  fo  far  as 
evea  to  make  them  fing  and  dance  fi)r  fubfiftence; 
We  have  amongft  us  beings,  formed  like  our-* 
feives,  who  have  confented  to  bury  themfelves  un- 
der mountains,  in  order  to  furnifti  us  with  metals, 
and  with  copper,  which  may  perhaps  polfon  us  : 
why  do  we  infiagine  that  the  Negroes  are  Icfs  dupes 
and  iefs  foolifh  than  the  Europeans  ? 

While  we  are  reftoring  thefe  unhappy  beings 
tO'  liberty,  we  muft  be  careful  to  fubjeft  them  to 
our  laws  and  manners,  and  to  offer  them  our  fu* 
perfluities.  Wc  muft'give  them  a  country,  give 
them  interefts  to  ftudy,  producftions  to  cultivate, 
and  articles  of  confumption  agreeable  to  their  re- 
fpeftive  taftes,  and  our  colonies  will  never  want 

.  X  2  hands^ 
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^  %?.  ^  hands,  which  being  eafed  of  their  chains,    i^ill 
become  more  adive  and  robuil. 

In  order  to  overturn  the  whole  fyftemof  flave- 
ry,  which  is  fupported  by  paffions  fo  uaiverfal^ 
by  laws  io  authentic,  by  the  emulatioo  of  fuch 
powerful  nations,  by  prejudices  ftiJl  mOrc  power- 
ful, to  what  tribunal  fhall  we.  refer  the  cai^  of 
humanity,  which  fo  many  men  are  in  confederacy 
to  betray  i  Sovereigns  of  the  earth,  you  alone  can 
bring  about  this  revolution.  If  you  do  not  fport 
with  the  reft  of  mortals,  if  you  do  not  regard  the 
power  of  kings  as  the  right  of  a  fucccfsful  plun* 
der,  and  the  obedience  of  fubjefts  as  artfully  ob<^ 
tained  from  their  ignorance,  reflefl  on  youir  own 
obligations*  Refufe  the  fan ftion  of  your  autho- 
rity to  the  infamous  and  criminal  traffic  of  men 
turned  into  fo  many  herds  of  cattle,  and  this  trade 
will  ceafe.  For  once  unite,  for  the  happinefs  of 
the  worlds  thofc  powers  and  defigns  which  have 
been  fo  often  exerted  for  it's  ruin.  If  fome  one 
among  you  would  venture  to  found  the  expecta- 
tion of  this  opulence  and  grandeur  on  the  gene-^ 
rofity  of  all  the  reft,  he  inftantly  becomes  an  ene- 
my of  mankind,  w.ho  ought  to  be  deftroycd.  You 
may  carry  fire  and  fword,into  his  territories.  Your 
armies  will  foon  be  infpired  with  the  facred  en- 
thufiafm  of  humanity.  You  will  then  perceive 
what  difference  virtue  makes  between  men  who 
fuccour  the  oppreffed,  and  mercenaries  who  ferve 
tyrants. 

But  what  am  I  faying  ?   Let  the  inefFedual  calls 
of  humanity .  be  no  longer  pleaded  with  the  peo- 
ple 
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pie  ind  their  matters :  perhaps,  they  have  ncrcr  *  9^^  ^ 
been  attended  to  in  any  public  tranfaftions.  If 
then,  ye  nations  of  Europe,  intereft  alone  can 
exert  it's  influence  over  you,  liften  to  me  once 
more.  Your  flaves  ftand  in  no  need  either  of 
your  generofity  or  your  counfels,  in  order  to  break 
the  lacrilegious  yoke  of  their  oppreffion.  Nature 
fpeaks  a  more  powerful  language  than  philofophy^ 
or  intereftl  Already  have  two  colonies  of  fugi- 
tive Negroes  been  eftabliftied,  to  whom  treaties 
and  power  give  a  perfcft'  fecurity  from  your  at- 
tempts, Thefe  are  fo  many  indications  of  the 
impending  ftorm,  and  the  Negroes  only  want  a 
chief,  fufficiently  courageous,  to  lead  them  on  to 
vengeance  and  flaughter. 

Where  is  this  great  man,  whom  nature  owes 
to  her  afflided,  opprefied,  and  tormented  chil- 
dren? /Where  is  he?  He  will  undoubtedly  ap- 
pear, he  will  (hew  himfelf,  he  will  lift  up  the  fa- 
cred  ftandard  of  liberty.  This  venerable  fignal 
will  colleft  around 'him  the  companions  of  his 
misfortunes.  They  will  rufh  on  with  more  impe- 
tuofity  than  torrents;  they  will  leave  behind  them, 
in  all  parts,  indelible  traces  of  their  juft  refent- 
ment.  Spaniards,  Portugueze,  Englifli,  French, 
Dutfch,  all  their  tyrants  will  become  the  victims 
of  fire  and  fword.  The  plaini  of  America  will 
fuck  up  with  tranfport  the  blood  which  they  have 
(b  long  expeded,  and  the  bones  of  fo  many 
wretches,  hes^pcd  upon  one  another,  during  the 
qourfe  of  fp  many  centuries,  will  bound  for  joy. 
The  Old  World  will  join  it's  plaudits  to  thofe  of 
;he  Nc\Y«     |n  all  parts  the  name  6f  the  hero^  who 
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fhall  have  reftorcd  the  rights  of  the  human  fpe*  - 
cies  will  be  bleft ;  in  all  parts  trophies  will  be 
erected  to  his  glory.  Then  will  the  black  code  be 
no  more  s  and  the  white  c$4e  will  be  a  dreadful 
one,  if  the  conqueror  only  regards  the  right  of 
reprifals* 

Till  this  revolution  fhall  take  place,  the  Ne«* 
groes  groan  under  the  oppreflion  of  labours,  the 
defcription  of  which  cannot  but  intercft  us  more 
and  more  in  their  dcftiny. 

Thecoitore  The  foil  of  the  American  iflands  hath  little  re- 
of  the  Amei  fcmblancc  to  our's.  It's  productions  are  very  dif-^ 
maoArchi-  fcrent,  as  well  as  the  manner  of  cultivating:  them. 

pelago^bath  o  ^ 

^eo  hiti^er.  Exccpt  fome  pof-rhcrbs,  nothing  is  fow'n  there  i 

cd,  every  thing  is  pUntcd. 

Tobacco  bcin^  the  firft  produ(!^ion  that  was 
cultivated,  as  it^s  roots  do  not  ftrike  deep,  and  the 
leaft  injury  deftroys  them,  a  limple  harrow  was^ 
only  employed  to  prepare  the  lands  which  were 
to  receive  it,  and  to  extirpate  the  noxious  weeds 
which  would  have  choaked  it.  This  cuftopn  ftill 
prevails. 

When  more  troublefome  cultures  began  to  be 
attended  to,  and  which  were  Icfs  delicate,  the  hoe 
was  nrtade  ufe  of  to  work  and  weed  i  but  it  was 
not  employed  over  the  whole  extent  of  ground 
that  was  to  be  cultivated.  It  was  thought  fufH* 
cient  to  dig  a  hole  for  the  reception  of  the  plant. 

The  inequality  of  the  ground,  moft  commonly 
full  of  hillocks,  probably  gave  rife  to  this  cuftom. 
It  might  be  apprehended,  that  the  rains,  which' 
jilways  fall  in  torrents,  fhould  deftroy,  by  the  ca- 
vjtips  th^y  make^  the  land  that  had  been  turned 
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up»    Indolence^   and  the  want  of  means  at  the  *  ^^^  ^ 

time  of  the  firft  fettlernents>  extended  this  pra^ice 

to.the  mod  level  plains,  and  cuftomj  wluch  no  one 

icver  thought  of  deviating  from^  gave  a  fandtioa 

to  itm    At  length  fome  planters,  who  were  adven* 

tqrous    enough    to  difcard    former .  prej.udices» 

thought  of  uling  the  plough,  and  ic  is  probable» 

that  this  method  will  become  general  wherever 

it  (hall  be  found  pradicable.    It  has  every  cir^ 

cumftance  in  it^s  favour  that  can  make  ic  defir* 

able. 

All  the  lands  of  the  iflands  were  virgin  landsj 
when  the  Europeans  undertook  to  clear  them* 
The  firft  that  were  occupied,  have  for  a  long  time 
yielded  lefs  produce  than  they  did  in  the  begin* 
ning.  Thofc  which  have  been  fucceffively  clear* 
ed,  are  likewife  more  or  leis  exhaufted,  in  pro-* 
portion  to  the  period  of  their  firft  cultivation* 
Whatever  their  fertility  at  firft.  might  hive  been, 
they  all  lofe  jt  in  procefs  of  time,  and  they  will 
foon  ceafc;  to  requite  the  labours  of  thofe  who 
cultivate  them,  if  art  be  not  exerted  to  affift  na-* 
ture. 

It  fs  a  principle  of  agriculture  generally  ad- 
mitted by  naturalifts,  that  the  earth  becomes  fer- 
tile only  in  proportwi  as  it  can  receive  the  influ- 
ence of  the  air,  and  of  all  thofe  meteors  which 
are  direftcd  by  this  ppwerful  agent,  fuch  as  fogs, 
dews,  and  raiift.  Continual  tillage  can  only  pro- 
cpre  this  advantage  to  it :  the  iflands  in  particu- 
lar conftantly  require  it*  The  wet  feafon  muft  , 
be  chofen  for  turning  up  the  ground,  the  drynefs 
of  which  would  be  an  impediment  to  fertility, 

X  4  Ploughing 
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9  ft^  ^  Floaghing  cannot  be  attended  with  any  incpnvcv 
jiience  in  lands  that  ^re  level.  One  might  prcrr 
vent  the  danger  of  having  fhelylog  grounds  de«- 
^royed  by  ftorm^i  by  making  furrows  tranfverfely^ 
^n  a  litie  f  hat  (hould  crcff^  that  of  the  (lope  of  the 
JiilJocks.  If  the  declivity  were  fo  ft«ep  that  the 
ipultivaticd  grounds  could  be  carried  aw^y,  not* 
ividiftaadiog  thefurrows,  fmall  dr^ins>  fqmething 
^oper^  might  be  added  for  the  fame  purpoie  at 
particular  diftances,  which  would  partly  break  the 
force  and  velocity  that  the  ftf^epnefs  of  the  hills 
(utda  tQ  the  fall  of  heavy  rain^. 

The  utility  of  the  plough  would  not  be  merely 
limited  to  the  producing  a  greater  portion  of  the 
vegetable  juice  in  plants;  it  would  make  their 
produce  the  more  certain.  The  iflands  are  tl^ 
regipns  of  iqfofts ;  their  nnultifdication  there  is  fa« 
voured  by  a  conftant  heat^  and  one  race  fucceed^ 
another  without  imerrpption.  The  extenfive  ra- 
vages they  make  are  well  kuow'n.  Frequent  and 
fucceflTive  ploughing  would  check  the  progrefs  of 
ihis  devouring  race,  difturb  their  re-produc^ 
tion,  kill  great  numbers  of  them^  and  deftrpy 
greatcft  part  of  their  eggs*  FerbapSj^  this  ex- 
pedient would  not  be  fpfi^cient  againil  the  rat% 
^vhich  (hips  hayc  brqught  from  Europe  into  Anr^e- 
rica>  where  they  have  iacr-eafed  tp  (hat  diegreej. 
tKat  thfy  often  deftrpy  ooe-third  of  the  crops. 
The  induftfy  of  flaves  might  alfo  be  called  in  to 
afllftj  apd  their  yigiJiancQ  npigh|b^  encouraged  by 
fom^  gratification. 

The  life  of  the  plough  would  probably  intro^ 
^uce  the  cqftom  of  manuriorgi  it  i^  already  knaw'q 

on 
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on  the  grcatcft  part  of  the  coaft.  The  manure  ■  ^^  * 
lifaere  in  ufe.  is  called  Varech^  a  kind  of  iea^plant^ 
which^  when  ripe,  is  detached  from  the  water^  and 
driven  on  the  ftrand  by  the  motion  of  the  wave^ : 
jt  is  very  produdive  of  fertility  \  but  if  employed 
ivithout  previous  preparation^  it  communicates  tq 
^he  fugar  a  difagreeable  bitternefs,  which  mud 
arife  from  the  falcs  that  are  impregnated  with  oily 
particles  abounding  in  fea*plants«  Perhaps^  in  or* 
der  to  take  off  this  bitter  taftei  it  would  only  be 
neceffary  to  burh  the  plant,  and  make  ufe  of  the 
a(hes.  The  falts  being  by  this  operation  detached 
from  the  oily  particles,  and  triturated  by  vegeta- 
tion, would  circulate  more  freejy  in  the  fugar^cane, 
and  impart  to  it  purer  juices. 

The  interior  parts  of  this  country  have  not  till' 
lately  been  dunged.  Neccffity 'will  make  this 
praftice  becorpe  more  general  j  and  in  time  the 
foil  of  America  will  be  aflifted  by  the  fame  me- 
thods of  cultivation  as  the  foil  of  Europe;  but 
with  more  diffjculry.  In  the  iflands  where  herds 
of  cattle  are  not  fo  numerous,  and  where  there  is 
feldom  the  convenience  of  ftables,  it  is  neccflary 
to  have  recoprfe  to  other  kinds  of  manure,  and 
multiply  them  as  much  as  poflible,  in  order  to 
compenfate  the  quality  by  the  quantity.  The 
greateft  refource  will  always  bie  found  in  the  weeds, 
from  which  ufcfpl  plants  muft  be  conftantly  freed. 
Thefe  muft  be  coUeftcd  tpgethcr  in  heaps,  and 
left  to  putrify.  The  colonil^s  who  cultivate  coffee^ 
have  fct  the  ejcample  of  this  praftice  j  but  with 
that  degree  of  indolence  which  the  heat  of  the 
climate  occafiqnf  in  all  npanual  labour.    A  pile  of 

weeds 
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•  ^,^  ^  weeds  is  heaped  up  at  the  bottom  of  the  coffee* 
trees,  without  regarding  whether  thefc  weeds> 
which  they  do  not  even  take  the  trouble  of  cover* 
ing  with  earthj  heat  the  tree,  and  harbour  the  in« 
fcSs  that  prey  upon  it.  They  have  been  equally 
negligent  in  the  management  of  their  cattle. 

An.  the  dorneftic  quadrupeds  of  Europe  were 
imported  into  America  by  the  Spanrards  i  and  it 
is  from  their  fcttlemcnts  that  the  colonies  of  other 
nations   have  been   fupplied.    Excepting  hogs, 
which  are    found    to    thrive    bed   in    icountries 
abounding  with  aquatic  produ£lions>  infedts  and 
reptiles,  and  are  become  larger  and  better  tafted, 
all  thefc  animals  have  degenerated,  and  the  few 
that  remain  in  the  iflands  are  very  fmall.  Though 
.  the  badnefs  of  the  climate  may  contribute  fome- 
thing  to  this  degeneracy,  the  want  of  care  is,  per- 
haps, the  principal  caufe.    They  always  lie  in  the 
open  field*    They  never  have  either  bran  or  oats 
given  them,  and  are  at  grafs  the  whole   year. 
The  colonifts  have  not  even  the  attention  of  di* 
viding  the  meadows   into  feparate  portions,  in 
order  to  make  their  cattle  to  pafs  from  one  into 
the  other.     They  always  feed  on  the  fame  fpot, 
without  allowing  the   grafs   time  to  fpring  up 
again.     Such  paftures   can   only  produce   weak 
and  watery  juices.     Too  quick  a  vegetation  pre-' 
vents  them  from  being  properly  ripened.    Hence 
the  animals,  deftined  for  the  food  of  man,  afford 
only  flefli  that  is  tough  and  flabby. 

Those  animals,  which  are  referved  for  labour^^ 
do  but  very  little  fervice.  The  oxen  draw  but. 
•light  loads,  and  that  not  all  day  long.    They  are, 

always 
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always  four  in  number.    They  arc  not  yoked  by  ^  ^^  ^ 
the  headj  but  by  the  neck^  after  the  Spaniih  cuf- 
torn.    They  are  not  Simulated  by  the  goad»  but 
driven   by  a  whipi    and   are  directed   by  two 
,  drivers. 

When  the  roads  do  not  allow  the  ufe  of  car- 
riages, mules  arctemployed  inftead  of  oxen.  Thefe 
are  faddled  after  a  fiftipler  method  than  in  Europe^ 
but  much  inferior  to  it  in  ftrength.  A  mat  is  fixed 
en  their  back>  to  which  two  hooks  are  fufpended 
on  each  fide,  the  firft  that  are  cafually  met  with 
in  the  woods.  Thus  equipped,  they  carry»  at 
moft,  half  the  weight  that  European  horfes  can 
bear,  and  go  over  but  half  the  ground  in  the 
fame  time. 

The  pace  of  their  horfes  4s  not  fo  flow:  they 
h*ye  preferved  fomething  of  the  fleetnefs,  fire, 
and  docility  of  thofe  of  Andalufla,  from  which 
they  derived  their  pedigree  j  but  their  ftrength  is 
not  anfwerable  to  their  fpirit.  It  is  necefTary  to 
breed  a  great  number  of  them,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain that  fervice  which  might  be  had  from 
a  fmallcr  number  in  Europe.  Three  or  four  of 
tficm  muft  be  harneffed  to  very  light  carriages  ufed 
by  indolent  people  for  making  excurfions,  which 
they  call  journeys  -,  but  which  with  us  would  only 
be  ^n  airing. 

The  degeneracy  of  the  animals  in  the  iflands 
might  have  been  prevented,  retarded,  or  dimi- 
niflied,  if  care  had  been  taken  to  renew  them  by  a 
foreign  race.  Stallions  brought  from  colder  or 
warmer  countries,  would  in  fome  degree  have 
corredcd  the  influence  of  the  climate,  feed,  and 

rearing^ 
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*  ^x?  ^  rearing.  With  the  mares  of  the  country  they 
would  have  produced  a  new  race  far  fuperior^  as 
they  would  have  come  from  a  climate  different 
from  that  into  which  they  were  imported* 

It  is  very  extraordinary,  that  fo  fimplc  an  idea 
ihould  never  have  occurred  to  any  of  the  plant** 
efs ;  and  that  there  has  been  no  legiflature  at- 
tentive enough  to  it's  interei^  to  fubftitute  in 
it's  fettlements  the  bifon  to  the  common  oxt 
Every  one  who  is  acquainted  with  this  animal, 
muft  recoiled  that  the  bifon  has  a  fofter  and 
brighter  fkin,  a  difpofition  lefs  dull  and  ftupid 
than  our  bullock,  and  a  quicknefs  and  docility 
far  fuperior.  It  is  fwift  in  running,  and  when 
mounted  can  fupply  the  place  of  a  horfe.  It 
thrives  as  well  in  fouthern  countries,  as  the  t>x 
that  we  employ  loves  xold  or  temperate  climates. 
This  fpecies  is  know*n  only  in  the  eaftern  iflands, 
and  in  the  greater  part  of  Africa*  If  cuftom  had 
Jefs  influence  than  }t  commonly  has,  even  over 
the  wifeft  governments,  they  would  have  been 
fenfible,  that  this  ufeful  animal  was  (ingularly  well 
adapted  to  the  great  Archipelago  of  America, 
and  that  it  would  be  very  eafy  to  export  it,  at  a 
very  fmall  expence,  from  the  Gold  Coaft,  or  the 
coaft  of  Angola. 

Two  rich  planters,  one  in  Barbadoes,  the  other 
in  St.  Domingo,  equally  ftricken  with  the  weak- 
ncfs  of  thofe  animals,  which,  according  to  efta- 
blifhed  cuftom,  were  employed  in  drawing  and 
carrying,  endeavoured  to  fubftitute  the  <:amel  to 
them.  This  experiment,  formerly  tried  without 
fuccefs  in  Peru  by  the  Spaniards,  did  not  f^cceed 

better 
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^)cKcr  hcrci  nor  w4s  it  polfible  it  (hould*  It  is  ^  ^^^  ^ 
well  know'n,  that  though  a  native  of  hot  coun* 
tries,  it  dreads  exceffive  hcs^t>  aod  can  as  litdo 
thrive  aS;  propagate  under  the  burning  (ky  ,of  the 
torrid  zone,  as  in  the  temperate  oa^.  It  would 
have  been  better  to  have  tried  the  buffalOi^ 

Ths  buffalo  is  a  very  dirty  animal^  and  of  a 
fierce  difpofition.  It's  caprices  are  fudden  and  frc« 
quent.  It's  (kin  is  firmt  light,  and  alnroft  impe-* 
netrable,  and  it's  horn  fcrviceablc  for  many  pur-> 
pofcs*  It's  fleih  is  black  and  hard,  and  difagrec- 
able  to  the  tafte  and  fmelL  The  nulk  of  thcfe«* 
male  is  not  fo  fweet,  but  milch  more  copious  tfaai» 
that  of  the  cow.  Reared  like  the  ox,  to  which  ic 
hath  a  ftriking  refemblance,  it  greatly  furpaffes  it 
in  ftrength  and  fwiftnefs*  T^o  buffaloes  yoked 
to  a  waggon  by  means  of  a  nng  pa&d  throughi 
their  nofe,  will  draw  as  much  ai  four  of  the  ftour-^ 
eft  bullocks,  and  in  lefs  than  h^If  the  time*  They 
owe  this  double  fupcriority  to  the  advantage  of 
having  longer  legs,  and  a  more  confiderable  bulk 
of  body,  the  whole  power  of  which  is  employed 
in  drawing,  becaufc  they  naturally  carry  their  head 
and  neck  low.  As  this  animal  is  originally  a  na* 
tive  of  the  torrid  zone,  and  is  larger,  ftronger, 
and  more  manageable  in  proportion  to  the  heat 
of  the  country  it  is  in,  it  cannot  ever  have  been 
doubted  that  it  would  have  been  of  great  iervice 
ift  the  Caribbee  Iflands,  and  have  propagated 
happily  there.  This  is  highly  probable,  efpe- 
cially  fince  the  fuccefsful  experimems  that  have 
been  jDade  of  it  a£  Guiana^ 
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Ihdc>i.bncb>  ^nd  old  eftablHhii'd  ctiftomSj  wHfc^ 
have  hindered  the  propagation  of  domeftic  ani-* 
trials,  have  no  lefs  impeded  the  fuccefs^of  traaf- 
planting  vegetables*  Several  kinds  of  fniit- trees 
l^ave  bee^  fucccflively  carried  to  the  iflands.  Thofe 
that  have  not  died,  are  fome^  wild  (locks,  the 
fruit  of  which  is  neither  beautiful  nor  good.  The 
greateft  part  hav^  degenerated  very  faft,  becalifd 
they  have  bce^ii  expufed  to  a  very  (Irong  vegeta- 
tion, ever  lively,  .and  conftantly  quickened  by 
the  copious  dewsr  of  the  night,  and  the  flrong 
heats  of  the  day,  which  are  the  two  gramd 'prin- 
ciples of  fertility.  Perhaps  an  intelligent  ob- 
ferver  would  have  know^ti  how  to  profit  ftorri 
thefc  c:rcumftances,  and  have  been  able  to  raifef 
tolerable  fruk  J  but  fuch  men  are  not  found  in 
the  colonies.  If  our  kitchen  herbs  have  fucceeded 
better;  if  they  are  always  fpringing  up  again,^ 
ever  green,  and  ripe  ^  the  reafon  is,  that  they  had 
not  to  ftruggle  againft  the  climate,  where  they 
\verc  aflifted  by  a-  .moid  and  clammy  earth, 
which  is  proper  for  them ;  and  bccaufe  they  :re*<^ 
quired  no  trouble.  The  labour  of  the  flaves  is 
employed  in  the  cultivation  of  more  ufeful  pro<- 
^udions.  J 

The  principal  labours  of  thefe  unhappy  men 
are  direded  towards  thofe  objedls  that  are  indif- 
penfable  to  the  prefervation  of  their  wretched 
cxiftcnce.  Before  their  arrival  in  the  iflands,  po- 
tatoes and  yams  grew  without  labour,  in  the 
midft  of  the  forefts*  The  potatoe  is  a  fpccies  of 
convolvulus,  which  grows  up  gradually;  the 
leaves  of  which  are  alternate,  angular,  and  cordi- 
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form  ;  and  it's  flower  refemblcs  in  figure,  and  in 
the  number  of  it's  parts,  that' of  the  ordinary 
^convolvulus.  The  ftem  of  the  yam  is  climbing, 
(herbaceous,  furniftied  with  oppofite  or  alternatt 
leaves,  cut  in  the  ftiape  of  a  heart,  and  -which 
(hoot  forth  from  their  axillae  clufters  of  male 
flowers  on  one  ftem,  and  female  ones  Upoh  ano« 
chcr,  each  provided  with  one  calix  that  hath  Ax 
divifions.  The  male  flowers  have  fix  ftamina; 
The  piftil  of  the  female  flowers  is  furmounted 
with  three  ftyles.  It  adheres  to  the  calix,  and 
becomes,  along  wirh  it,  a  clofe  capfuia,  mth 
thrtt  cells  filled  with  two  feeds.  Thefe  plants^ 
which  are  fufficiently  multiplied  by  nature  alone 
for  the  fubfiftencc  of  a  fmall  number  of  favage^, 
muft  have  been  cultivated,  when  it  became  necef* 
fary  to  feed  a  more  confiderable  population.  This 
was  accordingly  rcfolvcd  upon,  and  other  plants 
were  joined  to  them,  draw'n  from  the  country  it- 

fclf  of  the  new  Gonfumers.  

-  /Africa  hath  furni£hed  the  iflands  with  a  (hrub^ 
which  grows  to  the  height  of  four  feet,  lives  four 
years,  and  is  ufcful  throughout  it's  whole  duratipn. 
It's  leaves  are  compofed  of  three  fmaller  elongated 
leaves,  united  ,  on  one  common  petal.  It's 
flowers,  which  are  ycllowifli,  and  irregular,  as 
thiofe  of  leguminous  plants,  are  difpofcd  in  cluf- 
ters at  the  extremity  of  the  branches.  It  bears 
pods,  which  contain  a  nuniber  of  a  kind  of  pea, 
which  is  very  wholefbme  and  Very  nouriftiing* 
This  fhrub  is  called  the  Angola  pea.  It  floun 
riflies  equally  in  lands  naturally  barren,  and  in 
7  thofc 
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•  ^K  ^  tbrfe  the  falts  of  which  have  been  cShiuftcd.  For  this 
rearon»  the  bed  managers  among  the  colonifts  ne* 
ver  fail  to  fow  it  on  all  thofe  parts  of  their  eftatesi 
vihich  in  other  hands  would  remain  uncultt* 
vated. 

The  moft  valuable  prefent,  however]  which  the 
iflands  have  received  from  Africa,  is  the  manioc<^ 
Moft  hiftorians  have  confidered  this  plant  as  a  nz^ 
tive  of  America.  It  does  not  appear  on  what 
foundation  this  opinion  is  fupporced,  though 
pretty  generally  received.  But  were  the  truth  of 
it  demonftrated,  the  Canibbee  Iflands  would  yet 
{land  indebted  for  the  manioc  to  the  Europeans^ 
who  imported  it  thither  along  with  the  Africans^ 
who  fed  upon  it.  Before  our  invafions,  the  inter- 
courfe  between  the  continent  of  America  and 
thefe  ifles  was  fo  trifling,  that  a  produdtion  of 
the  continent  might  be  unknow*n  in  the  Archipe-* 
lago  of  the  Antilles.  It  is  certain,  however,  that 
the  favages  who  ofiered  our  firft  navigators  bana-* 
nas,  yams,  and  potatoes^  offered  them  no  ma« 
nioc }  that  the  Caribs  in  Dominica  and  St.  Vin^ 
cent  had  it  from  us ;  that  the  chatader  of  the  fa« 
vages  did  not  render  them  fit  to  cdndu6t  a  cifl« 
ture  requiring  fo  much  attention  j  that  this  cul- 
ture can  only  be  carried  on  in  very  open  fields  i 
and  that  in  the  forefts,  with  whith  thefe  idands 
were  overgrow*n,  there  were  no  clear  and  unin-^* 
cumbered  fpaces  of  ground  above  five-and-twenty 
toifes  fquare.  In  (horti  it  is  beyond  a  doubti 
that  the  ufe  of  the  manioc  was  not  know'n  till  aif- 
tcr  the  arrival  of  the  Negroes  i  and  that  frorft 
4  timi 
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fcinf«  immemorial  it  hath  conftituted  the  priricipal  ■  9^^  ^ 
food  of  ^  great  part  of  Africa. 

However  this  may  bcj  the  nrtanioc  is  d  plant 
which  is  propagated  by  flipsi  It  i3  fet  in  furrows 
that  are  five  or  fix  inches  deep,  which  are  filled 
with  the  fame  earth  that  has  been  digged  out. 
•Thefe  furrows  are  at  the  diftance  of  two  fect>  of 
two  feet  and  a  half  from  each  other,  according  t6 
the  nature  of  the  ground;  The  flirub  rifes  a  little 
above  fix  fcet^  and  it's  trunk  is  about  the  thick- 
hefs  of  the  arm.  In  proportion  as  it  groWs^  the 
lower  leaves  fall  off^  leaving  a  femicircular  im- 
preffidri  oil  the  ftem,  and  only  a  fcW  remain  to- 
wards  the  top  ^  it's  wood  is  tender  aiid  brittle; 
They  afe  always  alternate^  and  deeply  cut  intd 
feveral  lobes.  The  extremity  of  the  branches  is 
terminated  by  clufters  of  male  and  female  flowers 
bknded  together.  The  calix  of  the  firft  is  in 
five  divifibns,  and  contain^  ten  ftamina ;  that  of 
the  fecbnd  is  compofed  of  five  pieces.  The  pifl:il 
which  they  furround  is  furmountfcd  with  three 
hairy  ftylesj  and  becomes  a  rough  caplbli,  with 
three  divifions,  filled  li^ith  thtee  feeds.  'There  is 
fio  part  of  the  phnt  ufeful,  ejcept  the  rbot^  which 
js  tuberofe,  and  it  the  end  of  eight  months,  ot 
more,  grows  to  the  fize  of  a  large  radifli.  There 
^re  feveral  varieties  qf  them  diftinguilhed,  whiciji 
differ  in  their  bulki  their  coloury  and  the  tim? 
they  take  in  coming  to  maturity.  This  i^  a  delir 
cate  plants  and  the  culture  of  it  is  laborious  ^  it 
is  incommodisd  by  the  vicinity  of  every  kind  of 
Jicrb,  and  it  requires  a  dry  and  light  fpiU 
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^  xi^  ^  When  the  roots  have  acquired  their  proper  fize 
and  maturity,  they  are  plucked  up,  and  undergo 
various  preparations,  to  render  them  fit  for  the 
food  of  man.  Their  firft  fkin  muft  be  fcraped, 
they  muft  be  walhed,  grated,  and  afterwards 
put  into  a  prefs  to  extraft  the  juice,  which  is  con- 
fidered  as  a  very  aftive  poifon.  Any  thing  that 
might  remain  of  the  venomous  principles  they 
contained,  is  completely  evaporated  by  roafting. 
When  they  do  not  yield  any  more  fmoke,  they 
arc  taken  off  the  iron  plate  ufed  for  this  opera- 
tion, and  fuffered  to  cool. 

The  root  of  the  manioc  grated  and  reduced  in- 
to little  grains  by  roafting,  is  called  flour  of  ma- 
nioc. The  pafte  of  manioc  is  called  caffava,  which 
hath  been  converted  into  a  cake  by  roafting, 
without  ftirring  it.  It  would  be  dangerous  to  eat 
as  much  caffava  as  flour  of  manioc,  becaufe  the 
former  is  lefs  roafted.  Both  keep  a  long  time, 
and  are  very  nourifhing,  but  a  little  difficult  of 
digeftion.  Though  this  food  feems  at  firft  infipid, 
there  are  a  great  number  of  white  people  who  have 
been  born  in  thefe  iftands,  who  prefer  re  to  the 
beft  wheat.  Moft  of  the  Spaniards  in  general  ufc 
it  conftantly.  The  French  feed  their  flaves  with 
it.  The  other  European  nations,  who  have  fettle- 
ments  in  the  iflands,  are  little  acqtiainted  with 
the  manioc.  It  is  from  North  America  that  thefe 
colonies  receive  their  fubfiftence>  fo  rhat  if  by 
any  accident,  which  may  very  poffibly  take  pface^ 
their  conneftions  with  this  fertile  country  were 
interrupted  but  for  four  months^  they  would  be 
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>i;xpofcd  to  perifli  by  famine.  An  avidity  that  *  ^,^  ^ 
hath  no  bounds,  makc9  the  colonifts  of  the  iftanda  ^■■"'^v'"^'^ 
infenfible  of  this  iaiminent  danger*  All,  at  leaf! 
the  greater  parti  fi^d  their  advantage  in  turning 
the  whole  ihduftry  of  their  flaves  towards  thofd 
ptoduftions  which  are  the  obj efts  of  commerces 
iThe  principal  of  thefe  are  indigoi cochineal,  cocoa, 
arnotto,  cotton^  coffee,  and  fugar.  We  have  men- 
tioned the  three  firft  in  the  hiftory  of  the  regioni 
under  the  dominion  of  Caflilei  and  we  will  now 
dcfcribe  the  reft* 

The  arnotto  is  a  rdd  dye^  called  by  the  Spa-^  Onh^t^u 
niards  acbibtCi  into  which  they  dip  the  white  notidV^ 
wool,  whatever  colour  they  ijitcnd  to  give  to  \u 
The  tree  that  yields  this  dye  is  as  high,  and  more 
bxilhy  than  the  plum-trcci  It  hath  a  reddifli 
bark  %  it's  leaves  are  larger  alternate,  cordifoniii 
and  fupplied  at  their  bafe  with  two  ftipulae  oi*  ' 
membranes,  which  fall  off  early*  The  flowers, 
difpofed  in  clufters,  have  a  calix  of  five  divifions^ 
and  ten"  petals  of  a  flight  purple  colour,  five  of 
which  are  internal^  and  fmalleri  They  are  founds 
as  well  as  a  great  number  of  ftamina,  under  the 
piftili  which  is  crowned  with  a  Angle  fliyle^  The 
fruit  is  a  capfiila  of  a  deep  red  colour,  ftuck  with, 
foft  points^  wide  at  it's  bafe^  and  narrowed  at  the 
top.  It  opens  longitudinally  into  two  great 
valvesj  furnifticd  internally  with  a  longitudinal 
receptacle^  covered  with  feeds.  Thefe  feeds  are 
done  over  with  a  red  fubftance,  which  may  be  ex-^ 
traded  ffom  thcni,  arid  which  is,  properly  /peak- 
ing, the  arnotto.  This  tree  flowers^  and  beara 
fruit  twice  a  year* 
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As  foon  as  one  of  the  eight  or  ten  ptids  whicti 
each  cluftcr  contains  opens  of  itfclf,  the  rtft  may 
be  gathered.  All  the  feeds  are  then  to  be  taken? 
out,  and  throw'n  dirc6Wy  into  large  troughs  full 
of  water.  When  the  fermentation  begins,  the 
feeds  muft  be  ftrongly  ftirred  up  with  wooden 
fpatulas,  till  the  arnotto  be  entirely  taken  off* 
The  whole  is  then  poured,  into  ficves  made  of 
rufties,  which  retain  all  the  Ibiid  parts,  and  let 
out  a  thick,  rcddi(b>  and  fetid  liquor,  into  iron 
coppers  prepared  to  receive  it.  As  it  boils>  the 
fcum  is  fkimmed  off>  and  kept  in  large  pans« 
When  the  liquor  yields  no  more  fcum,  it  is 
throw'n  away  as  ufelefs,  and  the  fcum  poured 
back  into  the  copper. 

The  fcum,  which  is  to  be  boiled  for  ten  or 
twelve  hoursj  muft  be  conftantly  ftirred  with  a 
wooden  fpatula,  to  prevent  it's  fticking  to  the 
copper,  or  turning  black.  When  it  is  boiled 
enough,  and  fomewhat  hardened,  it  is  fpread 
upon  boards  to  cool.  It  is  then  made  up  inta 
cakes  of  two  or  three  pounds  weight,  and  the 
whole  procefs  is  finifhed. 

euitivaiion  The  cotton  Ihrub,  that  fupplies  our  manufac- 
tures, requires  a  dry  and  ftony  foil,  and  thrives 
beft  in  grounds  that  have  already  been  tilled^ 
Not  but  that  the  plant  appears  to  thrive  better  in 
frelh  lands,  than  in  thofe  which  are  exhauftcd; 
but  while  it  produces  more  wood,  it  bears  lef^' 
fruit. 

An  eaftern  cxpofition  is  fftteft  for  it.  The  cul- 
ture of  it  begins  in  March  and  April,  and  conti* 
Bues  during  the  nrft  fpring  rainst    Holes  arc 


ci  cotton. 
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made  at  feven  or  eight  feet  diftancc  from  each  ^  *^^^  ^ 
other,  and  a  few  feeds  throw'n  in.  When  they 
are^r^w'ii  to  th^  height  of  five  or  fix  inches,  all 
the  ftems  are  puUed  up,  except  two  or  three  of 
the  ftroftgeft.  Thefe  are  cropped  twice  befows  the 
i^ad  of  AMgwft*  This  prepaution  h  the  itjorc  n&- 
ceffary,  as  the  wood  bears  no  fruit  till  after  the 
fecond  pruning ;  and  if  the  flirub  were  fuffercd  to 
grow  niore  than  four  feet  high,  the  crop3  would 
not  be  greater,  nor  the  fruit  fo  eaCly  gathered,      * 

Thi3  ufeful  plent  will  not  thi-ive,  if  great  at- 
l^ntion  be  not  paid  to  pluck  up  tbe  weeds 
which  grpw  about  it.  Frequent  rains  will  pro*- 
mote  it's  growth,  jwt  they  muft  nut  be  inccfl[ant;, 
Pry  weather  is  particularly  oeeeflkry  in  the 
naonths  of  March  and  April,  which  h  the  time  of 
gathering  the  cotton,  to  prevent  it  from  being 
difcoloured  and  fpotted* 

In  order  to  renew  thiis  flirub,  tt  is  cut  every 
two  or  three  years  dowja  to  the  root,  which  pror 
duces  fevcral  fprig$.  Ijcaves  grow  upon  them, 
with  from  three  to  five  lobes,  alternaitely  difpofcd 
upon  the  ftems,  and  accompanied  with  two  fti- 
pulae.  M  the  end  pf  eight  or  nine  months,  there 
appear  fome  ydiow  flowers,  ftrejaked.  with  red,  ra- 
ther  large,  and  refembling  the  mallow  flower  if| 
the  ftru^lur^e  and  the  number  of  their  parts. 
The  pifl:il,  placed  in  ifee  middle,  becomes  a  pod, 
of  the  fize  of  a  pigeon's  egg,  mth  three  or  four 
cells.  Each  cell,  on  burftjng,  exhibits  feveral 
roundifli  feed§,  forrounded  with  a  white  kind  of 
wadding,  winch  is  the  cotton,  properly  fq  called. 

y  3  This 
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^  \?  ^  ^^^^  burfting  of  the  fruit  indicates  it's  maturity. 


and  the  time  proper  for  gathering  it. 

When  it  is  all  gathered  in,  the  feeds  muft 
be  picked  out  frpm  the  wool.  This  is  done  by  • 
means  of  a  cotton-tnill,  which  is  an  engine  com- 
pofed  of  two  rods  of  hard  wood,  about  eighteeij 
feet  long,  eighteen  lines  in  circqnnferencc,  and 
fluted  two  lines  deep.  They  are  confined  at  both 
fends,  fo  ajs  to  leave  no  more  diftancc  between 
•  them  than  is  neceffary  for  the  feed  to  flip  through^ 
At  one  end  is  a  kind  of  little  millftone,  which 
being  put  m  motion  with  the  foot,  turns  the  rods 
in  contrary  diredions.  They  fepar^tc  the  cocton, 
^nd  thro\y  opt  the  feed  contained  in  it. 
p},it|va;jon  'j-j^g  coffee  tree,  originally  the  produce  of 
Arabia,  where  nature,  fcantily  fupplying  the  ne- 
pefTaries  of  life,  fcatters  it*s  luxuries  with  a  lavifh 
hand,  was  long  the  favoiirite  plant  pf  that  for- 
tunate country.  Th^  unfuccefsful  attempts  nnadc 
py  the  Eqropeans  ir^  the  cultivation  of  it,  induced 
them  to  believe  that  the  inhabitants  of  that  coun* 
try  fleeped  the  fruit  in  boiling  water,  or  dried  it 
in  the  oven  before  fhey  fold  it,  in  order  to  fe- 
^  cure  tp  themfelves  a  trade  from  which  they  de- 

rived mofl  of  their  wealth.  This  opinion  ftiH 
prevailed,  'till  the  tree  itfelf  had  been  cpnveyed  to 

Batavia,  and  afterwards  to  the  Ifland  pf  Bourbon, 

• '        •     ■'••<'  <....,.       .    ■ 

and  to  Surinam,  when  it  wzs  demonflrated  from 
experience,  that  the  feed  of  the  coffee- tree,  as 
well  as  of  many  other  plants,  will  never  come 
to  any  thing,  unlefs   it   be  put  frelh   into  the 

This 
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This  tree,  which  flouidlhes  only  in  thofc  cli- 
mates where  the  winters  arc  extremely  mild,  hath 
fmooth,  entire,  oval  leaves,  and  fharp  like  thofc 
of  the  laurel  5  they  are,  moreover,  oppofite,  and 
feparate  at  their  bafe  by  an  intermediate  fcale* 
The  flowers,  difpofed  in  rings,  have  a  white  co* 
rolla,refembling  that  ofjeflmine,  charged  with  five 
ftamina,  and'  bearing  themfelves  upon  the  piftil, 
which  being  inclofed  in  a  calix  of  five  divifions, 
becomes  along  with  it  a  berry,  which  is  at  firft 
green,  and  afterwards  reddifh,  of  the  fize  of  a 
jmall  cherry,  and  filled  with  two  kernels,  or 
beans,  of  a  hard,  and  as  it  were  horny  fubftance. 
Thefe  kernels,  which  are  externally  convex,  and 
flattened  and  furrowed  on  the  fide  where  they  . 
touch  each  other,  yield,  when  they  have  been 
foafted  arid  reduced  to  powder,  a  very  agreeable 
infufion,  fit  to  keep  off  fleep,  and  the  ufe  of 
which,  antiently  adopted  in  Afia,  bath  been  in- 
fenfibly  fpread  over  the  greateft  part  of  the 
globe. 

The  beft  and  highefl:  priced  coflfee  is  always  that 
which  comes  from  Arabia  5  but  the  iflands  of 
America,  and  the  coafts  of  this  New  World, 
.which  cultivate  it  from  the  beginning  of  the  cen- 
tury, furnilh  a  much  greater  quantity.  It  is  not 
equally  good  every  where.  That  which  grows 
in  a  favourable  foil,  and  in  an  eaftern  expofure, 
which  enjoys  the  frefhnefs  of  the  dews  and  of 
the  rains,  and  which  is  ripened  by  a  moderate 
heat,  is  fuperior  to  any  other. 

The  coffee  plants  are  to  be  planted  in  holes  of 
fen  or  twelve  inches,   and  at  intervals   of  fix, 

y  4  fcven^ 
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^  ^vp  ^  fevcn^  eighty  dr  nine  feet,  according  t<3  the  na^ 
turc  df  the  foil.  They  would  naturally  grow  td 
the  height  of  eighteen  or  twenty  feet,  l^ut  they 
are  not  allowed  to  exceed  five,  in  order  th^t  their 
fruit  may  be  conveniently  gathered.  When  thus 
cropped,  they  fpread  their  branches  in  fuch  a 
manner  qs  to  intermix  with  each  othdr. 

Sometimes  this  tree  rewards  the  labours  of  the 
pultivator  as  early  as  the  third  year,  and  at  other 
times  only  ^t  the  fifth  or  fixth.  Sdm^etimcs  it 
doth  not  produce  a  pound  of  coffee,  and  at  other 
times  it  yields  as  much  as  three  or  four  pounds^ 
In  fome  places  it  does  not  Ufl:  more  than  twelve 
pr  fifteen  years,  and  in  others  five- and- twenty  or 
thij^ty,  Thefc  variations  depend  much  upon  the 
ibil  on  which  it  is  planted* 

The  coffee  of  America  remained  for  a  long 
time  in  a  ftite  of  imperfection,  which  brought  it 
into  difgrace.  No  care  wis  taken  of  it ;  but  this 
negligence  liath  gradually  diminifhed.  .It  is  only 
after  having  been  well  wadded,  and  deprived  of 
it''s  gum,  and  after  having  received  all  necefTary 
preparations,  that  it^is  ^t  prefent  earricd  to  the 

milK 

<  ■  •  ■  ■  • 

This  mill  is  cbnipcrfcd  of  two  wooden  rollers^ 

furnifhed  with  plates  pf  iron    eighteen   inches 

long,  And  ten  or  twelve  in  diameter.     Thcfe  anc 

inoveable,    and  are  mkdc  to  approach  a  third, 

which  is  fixed,  and  which  they   call  the  chops. 

Above  the  rollers  is  a  hopper,    in   which  the 

coffee  is  put,  from  whence  it  falls  between  tlie 

rollers  and  the  chops,  where  it  is  ftripped  of  it's 

Ocin«  and  divided  into  two  parts,  as  may  be  fecn 

by 
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hy  $ht  form  of  it,  afcer  it  hatii  undergone  this  ^  ^p  ^ 
optt:atiaf>,  beihg-flatdn  otic  fide,  and  round  cm  <--vUJ 
th^  «}h^F.  From  this  macliine  it  fafls  into  a  brafs 
6eve,  whcpe  thfc  Ikin  iSirops  between  the  Moires, 
while  the  fruit  flidep  over  them  into  balkcts, 
jplafccd  ready  to  receiMe  it.  It  is  then'  thtow'n 
into  a  veflSd  full  of^aiet^,  where  it  foaksfor  onfe  ^ 

night,  and  is  nftcrwards  thoroughly  wafhed.  When 
the  whole  h  finifl^d,  and  well  dried,  it  is  put 
into  ianother  aiachine,  -which  is  carlled  ^die  ijfceK 
ing  mjfU.     This  h  4  wcR>den  grind^r^  which  is 
turned  verticaHy  upon  'it'fi  trendle  by  a  mule  or 
A  horfe.    In  paffing  ov«r  the  dried  coffee,  it  takes 
off  the  parchment,  whichis^iothing  mp^ethan  % 
thin  Ikin,  that  detach^  >ifcfelf^from  the  befry  ^  it 
grows  dry.   .  The  parchment  beiflg  rem6ved,  it 
is  taken  out  of  the  miH,  to  be  winnwved-in  an- 
other, which  is  called  th€  winnowing  mtn.    -This 
machine  is  provided  with  four  pieces    of  tin, 
fixed  upon  an  axle,  which  is  turned  by-  a  flave 
with  Gonfiderable  force.;  find  the  wind  that  is 
mad?  by  the  motion  of  thefe  plates  clears  the 
coffee  of  €^11  the  ipellicles  that  are  milced  with  it. 
It  is   afterwards   put  upon  a  stable,   where  the 
broken  berries,  and  any  filth  that  may  happen  to 
remain,    are  feparaced   by'  the   Negroes,     After 
thefe  operations  the  coffee  is  fit  for  falc. 

The  price  of  .this  berry  was  at  firft  very 
trifling.  The  exceffive  paffion  that  all  Europq 
took  for vit  raifed  it's  value-exceedingly  :  and  for 
that  reafon  it's  cultivation  was  carried  on  with 
great  alacrity,  after  the  peace  of  1763.  The  pro- 
5,uge  foon  exceeded  the  confumption,  and  for  fe- 

8  veral 
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vcral years  paft  all  the  planters  haw, been  ruined. 
They  will  not  recover  'till  after  a  proper  equili^ 
brium  hath  been  eflablilhed ;  and  it  is  not  in 
our  power  to  fix  the  period  of  this  happy  re- 
volution.. 

The  cane  that  yields  the  fugar,  is  a  kind  of 
reed,  which  coninaonly  rifes  eight  or  nine  feet, 
and  fometinies  higher,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  foil.  It*s  moft  common  diameter  is  of  one 
inch.  It  is  covered  with  a  rind,  which  is  not 
very  hard,  and  contains  a  kind  of  pulp,  more  or 
lefs  compaifl,  full  of  a  fweet  and  vifcid  juice.  It 
is  interfered  at  intexvals  with  joints,  from  which 
originate  leaves,  that  are  long,  narrow,  Iharp  at 
their  edges,  and  fulcated  at  their  bafis.  The 
lower  ones  fall  off  as  the  ftem  grows.  This  is 
terminated  by  a  filky  parinicle,  of  a  confiderable 
lize,  every  flower  of  which  hath  three  ftamina 
and  one  fingle  feed,  covered  with  a  two-leaved 
calix,  with  a  Ihaggy  furface. 

This  plant  hath  been  cultivated  from  the  ear- 
lieft  antiquity  in  fome  countries  of  Afia  and 
Africa.  About  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, it  became  know'n  in  Sicily,  from  whence  it 
paffed  into  the  fouthern  provinces  of  Spain.  It 
was  afterwards  tranfplanted  into  Madeira  and  the 
Canaries.  From  thefe  iflands  it  was  brought  into 
the  New  World,  where  it  fuceeeded  a^i  well  as  if 
it  had  been  indigenous  there. 

All  foils  are  not  equally  proper  for  it.  Such 
as  are  rich  and  ftrong,  low  and  marfhy,  envi- 
roned with  woods,  or  lately  cleared,  however 
large  and  tall  the  canes  may  bc;,  produce  only  a 

juice 
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Jjuice  that  is  aqueous,  infipid,  of  a  •  bad  quality, 
difEcplt  to  be  boiled,  purified,  and  preferved. 
Canes  planted  in  a  ground  where  they  foon  meet 
v^ith  foft  ftone  or  rock,  have  but  a  very  (hort 
dura;tion,  and  yield  but  little  fugar.  A  light, 
porous,  and  deep  foil,  is  by  nature  naoft  favour*- 
jible  to  this.produdion.  .     * 

The  general  method  of  cultivating  it,  is  to 
prepare  a  large  field ;  to  make  at  the  diflance  of 
three  feet  from-  one  another,  furrows  eighteen 
inches  long,  twelve  broad,  an4  fix  deep  5  to  lay 
in  thefe  two,  and  fometimes  three  flips  of  about 
a  foot  each,  taken  from  the  upper  part  of  the 
cane,  and  to  cover  them  lightly  with  earth.  From 
each  of  the  joints  in  the  flips  ilTues  a  ftem,  which 
in  time  becomes  a  fugar-cane. 

Care  fliould  be  taken  to  clear  it  conftantly  from 
the  weeds,  which  never  fail  to  grow  around  it. 
Thijs^  labour  only  continues  for  fix  months.  The 
canes  then  are  fufficiently  thick  and  near  one  ano- 
ther to  dieftroy  every  thing  that  might  be  preju- 
dicial to  their  fertility.  They  are  commonly  fuf- 
fered  to  grow  eighteen  months,  and  are  feldom 
cut  at  any  other  time. 

From  the  ftock  of  thefe  iflue  fuckers,  which 

are  in  their  turn  cut  fifteen  itionths  after.     This  . 

iecond  cutting  yields  only  half  of  the  produce  of 

thefirft.     The  planters  fometimes  make  a  third 

1  cutting,  and  even  a  fourth,  which  are  always  fuc- 

\  cellively  lefs,  however  good  the  foil  may  be.  No-^ 

?  thing,  therefore,  but  want  of  hands  for  planting 

I  afrefti,  can  oblige  a  planter  to  expeft  more  than 

'  two  crops  from  his  cane, 

1  These 
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®  ^^  ^  These  crops  are  not  made  in  all  the  colonies  af 
i.  y,'  ■  f  the  fame  time.  In  the  Dani(h^  Spanifh^  and 
Dutch  fcttlements,  they  begin  in  January  and 
continue  till  Oftober^  This  nacthod  doth  not 
imply  any  fixed  feafon  for  the  maturity  of  the 
fiigar*caoe«  The  plant,  however,  like  others, 
muft  have  it's  progrefsj  and  it  hath  been  juftly 
'Ob&rved  to  be  in  flower  in  the  months  of  No- 
Tcmbcr  and  December*  It  muft  neceflarily  fol^- 
i0¥f,  from  the  cullom  tbefe  natiofns  have  adopted 
^  cofitiAuing  €0  gather  their  crops  for  ten  months 
jwidiout  intermiflSoo,  that  they  cut  fome  canes 
-wliich  arc  not  ripe  enough,  and  others  that  arc 
^loo  ripe,  and  then  the  fruit  hath  not  the  requifite 
*^alitica.  The  time  of  gacbefiog  them  fliould  be 
at  a  fixed  feafon,  and  probat)ly  the  «K)ttths  oC 
March  and  April  are  the  fixtcft  for  jii^  becaufe  all 
the  fweet  fruits^  are  ripe  a-t  that  time,  while  ^he 
four  ones  do  not  arrive  to  a  ftatc  of  maturity  tijl 
the  months  of  July  and  Auguft, 

The  E^gliih  cut  their  cane$  in  March  z»i 
J^pril  i  but  they  are  not  induced  to  do  this  on  ac-^ 
jCOfflotof  thdr  ripcnefs.  The  drought  dwt  pr e-^ 
vails  in  their  iflands  renders  the  rains  which  faU 
in  S£j)tember  neceflary  to  their  planting  i  and  as 
tbe  canes  are  eighteen  months  in  growing,  thi$ 
period  always  brings  them  to  the  precifc  point  of 
maturity. 

In  order  to  extratSt  the  juke  of  the  canes,  wliea 
cdt,  which  ought  to  be  dooe  in  four  and  twenty 
hours,  otherwife  it  would  turn  four,  they  are  pafled 
between  two  cylinders  of  irouj  or  copper,  placed 
perpendicularly  on  an  inr^mpveable  table.     The 

motion 
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motion  of  the  cylinders  is  regulated  by  axi  bori-  J* 
2ontar  wheel  turned  by  oxen,  .or  horfess  but  ia 
water-mills  this  horizontal  wheel  derives  it's  ^ 
movement  from  a  perpendicular  oxie,  the  circunv- 
ference  of  which  meeting  a  current  of  wat^r,  re- 
ceives an  imprefllon  which  turns  it  upon  it's  axis: 
this  motion  is  from  right  to  left,  if  the  current 
of  water  ftrike  the  upper  part  of  the  wheel  i  from 
left  to  right,  if  it  ftrike  the  lower  part. 

.  From  the  refer  voir,  where  the  juice  of  the  cane 
is  received,  it  falls  into  a  boiler  where  thofe  par- 
ticles of  water  are  made  to  evaporate  that  are  moft 
cafily  feparated.     This  liquor  is  poured  into  ano* 
ther  boiler^  where  a  moderate  fire  makes  it  thfoi^ 
up  it's  firfl:  fcum.     When  it  has  loft  it's  claaimy 
confiftence  it  is  made  to  run  into  a  third  boiler, 
'where  it  throws  up.  much  more  fcum  by  means  of 
an  increafed  degree  of  heat.     It  then  receives  the 
laft  boiling  in  a  fourth  cauldron,  the  fire  of  which 
is  three  times  ftronger  than  the  firft^^ 
.    This  laft  fire  determines  the  fuccefs  of  the  pro- 
cefs.     If  it  hath  been  well  managed,  the  fugaf 
forms  cryftals  that  are  larger  or  fmaller,  more  or 
lefs  bright,  in  proportion  to  the  greater  or  lefs 
quantity  of  oil  they  abound  with*    If  the  fire  hath 
been  too  viplent,  the  fubftancc  is  reduced  to  ci 
black  and  charcpal  extraft,  which  cannot  produce 
any  more  eflential  fait.     If  the  fire  hath  been  too 
moderate,  there  remains  a  confiderable  quantity 
of  extraneous  oils,    which  ftain  the  fugar,    and 
render  it  thick  and  blackiih  i  fo  that  when  it  is 
to  be  dried,  it  becomes  always  porous,  becaufc 

thp 
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the  fpaccs  which  thcfe  oils  filled  up,   remain 
empty. 

As  foon  as  the  fugar  is  cool,  it  is  poured  into 
earthen  veflelsof  a  conic  figure  9  the  bafe  of  the 
cone  is  open*  and  it's  top  hath  a  hole,  thrpugh 
which  the  water  is  carried  ofF  that  hath  not  formed 
any  cryftals*  This  is  called  the  fyrup.  After  this 
water  hath  flowed  through,  the  raw  fugar  remains, 
which  is  rich,  brown^  and  fait. 

The  greatcft  part  of  the  iflands  leave  to  the 
Europeans  the  care  of  giving  fugar  the  other  pre- 
parations which  are  necefTary  to  make  it  fit  for  ufei 
This  praftice  fpares  the  expence  of  large  build- 
ings, leaves  them  more  Negroes  to  employ  in  agri- 
culture, allows  them  to  make  their  cultures  with- 
out any  interruption  for  two  or  three  months  to- 
gether, and  employs  a  greater  number  of  (hips 
for  exportation. 

The  French  planters  alone  have  thought  it  their 
intereft  to  manage  their  fugars  in  a  difierent  man- 
ner. To  whatever  degree  of  exaftnefs  the  juice 
of  the  fugar-cane  may  be  boiled,  there  always  re-* 
mains  an  infinite  number  of  foreign  particles  at- 
tached to  the  falts  of  the  fugar,  to  which  they  ap- 
pear to  be  what  lees  arc  to  wine.  Thefe  give  it  a 
dead  colour,  and  the  tafte  of  tartar,  of  which  they 
endeavour  to  deprive  it,  by  an  operation  called 
earthing.  This  confifts  in  putting  again  the  raw 
fugars  into  a  new  earthen  vefTel,  in  every  refpeft 
fimilar  to  that  we  have  mentioned*  The  furface 
of  the  fugar,  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the 
bafis  of  the  cone,  is  then  covered  with  a  white 
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marl,  on  which  water  is  poured.  In  filtering  it  ^  9^  ^ 
through  this  marl,  the  water  carries  with  it  a  por- 
tion of  a  calcareous  earth,  which  it  finds  upon  the 
different  faline  particles,  when  this  earth  meets 
with  oily  fubftances  to  which  it  is  united.  This 
water  is  afterwards  drained  ofi^  through  the  open- 
ing at  the  top  of  the  mould,  and  a  fecond  fyrup 
is  procured,  which  they  call  melafles,  and  which 
is  fo  much  the  worfe,  in  proportion  as  the  fugar 
was  finer;  that  is,  contained  lefs  extraneous  oil : 
for  then  the  calcareous  earth,  diflblved  by  the 
water,  pafles  alone,  a;id  carries  with  it  all  it's 
acrid  particles* 

This  earthing  is  followed  by  the  laft  prepara- 
tion, which  is  cfFc6ted  by  fire,  and  ferves  for  the 
evaporating  of  the  moifture  with  which  the  falts 
are  impregnated  during  the  procefs  of  earthing. 
In  order  to  do  this,  the  fugar  is  taken  in  it's 
whole  form  out  of  the  conical  veflel  of  earth,  and 
conveyed  into  a  ftove  which  receives  from  an  iron 
furnace  a  gentle  and  gradual  heat,  where  it  is  left 
till  the  fugar  is  become  very  dry,  which  common- 
ly happens  at  the  end  of  three  weeks. 

Though  the  expence  which  this  procefs  re- 
quires, be  in  general  ufelefs,  fince  the  earthed  fu^ 
gar  is  commonly  refined  in  Europe  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  raw  fugar  i  all  the  inhabitants  of 
the  French  iflands,  however,  who  are  are  able  to 
purify  their  fugars  in  this  manner,  generally  take 
this  trouble.  To  a  nation  whofe  navy  is  weak^ 
this  method  is  extremely  advantageous,  as  it  en- 
ables it  in  times  of  war,  to  convey  into  it's  own 
mother-country  the  moft  valuablccar  goes  with  alefs 
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number  of  Ihtps  than  if  only  raw  fugars  were 
fent. 

ONt  may  judge  from  the  fpccies  of  fugars^ 
but  much  better  from  that  which  has  undergone 
the  eafthingj  of  what  fortof  falt^  it  is  compofcd.. 
If  the  foil>  where  the  cane  hath  been  planted,  be 
hard,  ftony,  and  floping,  the  falts  will  be  whitCi 
angular,  and  the  grain  very  large*  If  the  foil  be 
marly,  the  colour  will  be  the  fame ;  but  the  gra^ 
nulations,  being  cut  on  fewer  (tdes,  will  reftefk  lefs 
light.  If  the  foil  be  rich  and  fpungy^  the  granu- 
lations will  be  nearly  fpherical>  the  colour  will 
be  dufky^  the  fugar  will  flip  under  the  finger, 
without  any  unequal  feel.  This  laft  kind  of  fu- 
b:ar  is  confidered  as  the  worft* 

Whatever  may  be  the  reafon^  thofe  places 
that  have  a  northern  afpeft  produce  the  beft  fugar  i 
and  marly  grounds  yield  the  greateft  quantity. 
The  preparations  which  the  fugar  that  grows  iri 
thefe  kinds  of  foil  require^  are  lefs  tedious  and 
troublefome  than  thofe  which  the  fugar  requires 
that  is  produced  in  a  rich  land.  But  thefe  obfer- 
Vatipns  admit  of  infinite  variety^  the  inveftiga- 
tion  of  which  is  properly  the  province  of  chymifts^ 
or  fpeculative  planters. 

Beside  fugar,  the  cane  fufniflies  fyrup,  the  va- 
lue of  which  is  only  a  twelfth  of  that  of  th^  price  of 
fugars.  The  beft  fyfup  is  that  which  runs  frorti 
the  firft  veflTel  into  the  fccond,  when  the  raw  fugar 
is  made*  It  is  compofed  of  the  groffer  paftides^ 
which  carry  along  with  them  the  falts  of  fugar, 
whether  it  contain  or  fcparate  fhem  in  it*s  paf- 
fagc#    The  fynip  of  an  inferior  kind,  which  is 
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more  bitter,  and  Icfs  in  quantity,  is  formed  by  the  ®  9^^  ^ 
water  which  carries  off  the  tartareous  and  earthy 
particles  of  the  fugar  when  it  is  Waihed;  By  means 
of  fire^  fome  fugar  is  belides  extra&ed  fronri  the 
firft  fyrup,  which,  after  this  bperatioh,  is  of  le^ 
value  than  the  fecond. 

Both  thefe  kinds  are  cai'Hed  into  the  north  of 
Europe,  where  the  people  ufe  them  inftead  of 
butter  and  fugar.  In  North  America  they  make 
the  fame  ufe  of  them,  where  they  are  further  em-*- 
ployed  to  give  fermentation  and  an  agreeable  tafte 
to  a  liquor  called  Prufs,  which  is  only  an  infufioa 
of  the  bark  of  a  tree. 

This  fyrup  is  ftill  more  ufeful,  by  the  fecret 
that  hath  been  difcovcrcd  of  converting  it  by  diftil- 
lation,  into  a  fpirituous  liquor,  which  the  Englifli 
call  Rum^  afid  the  French  Tajia.  This  proccfs^ 
which  is  very  (imple,  is  made  by  mixing  a  third 
part  of  fyrup  with  two-thirds  of  water.  When 
thefe  two  fubftances  have  fufficicntly  fermented, 
which  commonly  happens  at  the  end  of  twelve  oi 
fifteen  days,  they  are  put  into  a  clean  ftill,  where 
the  diftillation  is  made  as  ufual.  The  liquor  that 
is  draw*n  off  is  equal  to  the  quantity  of  the  fyrup 
employed. 

Such  is  the  method  which,  after  many  expcri* 
ments  and  variations,  all  the  iflands  have  gene- 
rally adopted  in  the  cultivation  of  fugar.  It  is  un-^ 
doubtedly  a  good  onei  but,  perhaps,  it  hath  not 
acquired  that  degree  of  pcrfcftion  of  which  it  is 
capable.  If  inftead  of  planting  canes  in  large 
fields,  the  ground  were  parcelled  out  into  divi- 
fions  of  fixty  feet,  leaving  between  two  planted 
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divifions  afpaceof  land  uncultivated,  foch  a  me* 
thod  would  probably  be  attended  vcith  great  ad-^ 
vantages.  In  the  modern  practice,  none  but  the 
canes  which  grow  on  the  botdtrs  are  good,  and 
attain  to  a  proper  degree  of  maturity.-  Thofe  in 
the  middle  of  the  field  in  part  ttiifcarry,  and  ripen: 
badly,  becaufe  they  are  deprived  of  a  cufriiht  of 
air,  which  only  ads  by  it's  weight,  andfeldom  gets 
to  the  foot  of  thcfe  canes,  that  are  always  covered 
with  the  leaves. 

Ii*  this  new  fyftem  of  plantation,  thofe  portions 
of  land  which  had  not  been  cultivated  would 
be  mod  favourable  for  reprodudion ;  when  the 
crops  of  the  planted  divifions  had  been  made> 
which  in  their  turn  would  be  left  to  recover.  It  is 
probable  that  by  this  method  as  much  fugar 
might  be  obtained  as  by  the  prefent  praftice;  with; 
this  additional  advantage,  that  it  would  require 
fewer  flaves  to  cultivate  it.  One  may  judge  what 
the  cultivation  of  fugar  would  then  produce,  by 
what  it  how  yields,,  notwithftanding  it*i  imperfec- 
tions. 

Ok  a  plantation  fitted  on  a  good  ground,  and 
fufficiently  (locked  with  Negroes,,  with  cattle,  and 
all  other  neceffaries,two  men  will  cultivate  a  fquarfe 
of  canes,  that  is  a  hundred  geometrical  pact?s  in 
every  direftion.  This  fquare  muft  yield  on  an. 
average  fixty  quintals  of  raw  fugar.  The  common^ 
price  of  a  quintal  in  Europe  will  be  twenty  Hv1ts*>, 
after  deducing  all  the  cxpences..  This  makes  aa 
income  of  600  livresf,  for  the  labour  of  each:, 
man.  One  hundred  and  fifty  livres  J,  to  which 
•  163.  8 d.  t  25!.  t  61.  i$.. 
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the  price  of  fyrup  and  rurh  muft  be  added,  will 
defray  the  expences  of  cultivation ;  that  is  to  fay^ 
for  the  maintenance  of  flavcs,  for  their  lofs,  for 
their  diforders>  for  their  dothes,  for  repairing 
their  utenQls,  and  other  accidents*  The  net  proi* 
duce  of  an  acre  and  a  half  of  land  will  then  be  four 
hundred  and  fifty  livres  *•  ,  It  would  be  difficult 
to  find  a  culture  produftive  of  greater  emolu« 
ments. 

It  may  be  objefted',  that  this  is  ftatirtg  the  pro- 
duce below  it*8  real  valoe^  becaufe  a  fquare  of 
canes  doth  not  employ,  two  men.  ^  But  thofe  who 
would  urge  fucb  an  objedion  ought  to  obferre, 
that  the  making  offugar  requires  other  labours 
befide  thofe  of  merely  cultivating  it^  and  confe- 
quendy  workmen  employed  elfewhere  than  in  the 
fields.  The  eftimate  and  compenfarion  of  thefe 
difiererit  kfnds  of  fervice,  oblige  us  to  deduft 
from  the  produce  of  a  fquare  of  plantation,  the 
expence  of  maintaining  two  men^ 

It  is  chiefly  from  the  produce  of  fugar  that  the 
iflands  fiipply  their  planters  with  all  the  articles  of  . 
convenience  and  luxury.  They  draw  from  Eu- 
rope/flour,  liquors,  fait  provifions,  filks,  linens, 
hardware ;  and  every  thing  that  is  ncceflfary  for 
apparel,  food,  furniture,  ornament,  convemencei 
and  even  luxury.  Thdr  confumptions  of  every 
kind  are  prodigious,  and  muft  nccelTarily  infltrencfc 
the  manners  of  the  inhabitants,  the  greatefl:  part 
t)f  whom  are  rich  enough  torfupport  them. 

It  fliould  feem  that  the  Europeans,  who  have  charaa« 
been  tranfplihted  into  the  American  iflands,  muft  topean* 

^     vv  1  fettled  in 
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no  lefs  have  degenerated  than  the  animals  which 
they  catricd  over  thither.  The  climate  a6ls  on  all 
living  beings  i  but  men  being  lefs  immediately 
fubjcft  to  the  laws  of  nature,  refill  her  influence 
the  more,  becaufe  they  are  the  only  beings,  who 
aft  for  themfelves.  The  firft  colonifts,.  who  fet- 
tled in  the  Antilles,  corrected  the  aftivity  of  a  new 
climate,  and  a  new  foil,  by  the  conveniencies 
which  it  was  in  their  power  to  derive  from  a 
commerce  that  was  always  open  with  their  former 
country.  They  learnt  to  lodge  and  maintain 
themfelves  in  a  inanner  the  beft  adapted  to  their 
change  of  fituation.  They  retained  the  cuftoms  of 
their  education^  and  every  thing  that  could  agree 
with  the  natural  elFefts  of  the  air  they  breathed. 
With  thefe  they  carried  into  America  the  food  and 
cuftoms  of  Europe,  and  familiarifed  to  each  other 
beings  and  produAions  which  nature  had  feparated 
by  an  interval  of  thie  fame  extent  as  a  Zone.  But 
of  all  the  primitive  cuftoms,  the  moft  falutary, 
perhaps,  was  that  of  mingling  and  dividing  the 
two  races  by  intermarriages. 

All  nations,  even  the  leaft  civilized,  have  pro- 
fcribed  an  union  of  fexes  between  the  children  of 
the  fame  family ;  whether  it  was,  that  experience 
or  prejudice  didatM  this  lawj  or  chance  led  them 
to  it.  Beings  brought  up  together  in  infancy^  ac- 
cuftomed  to  fee  one  another  continually,  in  thia 
mutual  familiarity,  rather  contradt  that  indiffer- 
ence  which  arifes  from  habit,  than  that  lively  and 
impetuous  fenfation  of  fympathy,  which  fuddenly 
fifit&s  two  beings  who  never  faw  one  another. 
If  in  the  favage  life^  hunger  difunites  families, 

love 
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love  undoubtedly  muft  havercunited  them.   The  *  ^^^  ^ 
hiftory,  whether  true  or  fabulous,  of  the  rape  of 
the  Sabine  women,  (hews  that  marriage  was  the  firft- 
alliance  between  nations.     Thus  the  blood  will 
have  become  gradually  intermixed,  either  by  the 
cafual  meetings  occaiioned  by  a  wandering  life, 
or  by  the  conventions  and  agreements  of  fettled 
communities*     The  natural  advantage  of  eroding 
^  the  breed  among  men,  as  well  as  animals,  in  or- 
der to  preferve  the  fpecies  from  degenerating,  is 
the  refult  of  flow  experience,  and  is  poftcrior  to 
the  acknowleged   utility  of  uniting  families,  in 
order  to  cement  the  peace  of  fociety.     Tyrants 
foon  difcovcred  how  far  ic  was  proper  for  them  to 
feparatc,   or  connedt  their  fubjcfls,  in  order  to 
keep  them  in  a  ftate  of  depfcndence.    They  form- 
ed men.  into  feparate  ranks  by  availing  themfcl  ves 
of  their  prejudices;  becaufe  this  line  of  divifion 
between  them  became  a  bond  of  fubmiflion  to 
the  ibvereign,  who  maintained  his  authority  by 
their  mutual  hatred  and  oppofition.     They  con* 
ncdbed  families  to  each  other  in  every  ftatiop,  be*, 
caufe  th,is  union  totally  extinguilhed  every  fpark 
of  diflention  repugnant  to  the  fpirit  of  civil  focie-i" 
ty.     Thus  the  intermixture  o^^edigrecs  and  fa-r 
milie§  by  marriage,  hath  been   rather  the  refulc 
of  political  inftitutions^   than  formed  upon  the 
views  of  nature. 

But  whatever  be  the  natural  principle  and  mo- 
ral tendency  of  this  cuftom,  it  was  adopted  by 
Europeans,  who  were  defirous  of  multiplying  in 
XJJG  iflanjds,    Thp  gre^tpft  parp  of  them  cither 
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^  o  o  K  married  in  tlreir  own  country,  before  they  removed 
into  the  New  World,  or  with  thpfc  who  landed 
there.  The  European  married  a  Creole,  or  the  ' 
Creole  an  European,  whom  chance  or  family  con- 
nexions brought  into  America,  From  this  happy 
allociation  hath  been  formed  a  peculiar  charadlery 
which  in  the  two  worlds  diftinguifhes  the  man 
born  under  the  Iky  of  the  New,  from  parent^ 
originally  natives  of  both.  The  niarks  of  this 
charafter  will  be  pointed  out  with  fo  much  the 
more  certainty,  as  they  arc  taken  from  the  writ- 
ings of  an  accurate  obferver,  from  whom  we  have 
already  draw'n  fame  particulars  refpcfting  natural 
hiftory. 

Tbb  Creoles  are  in  general  well  made.  \  There 
is  fcarce  a  fingle  perfon  among  them  afflifted  with 
thofe  deformities  which  are  fo  common  in  other 
climates.  They  have  all  an  extreme  fupplenefs  in 
their  limbs;  whether  it  is  to  be  attributed  to  ^ 
particular  organization  adapted  to  hot  countries, 
to  the  cuftomof  their  being  reared  without  the 
confinement  of  fWaddling  clothes  and  ftays,  or  to 
the  exercifes  they  are  habituated  to  from  their  in* 
fancy.  Their  complexion,  however,  never  has 
that  air  of  vivac^  and  frcflinefs,  which  contri- 
butes more  to  beauty  than  regular  features  do. 
As  to  their  colour,  when  they  are  in  health,  it 
refembles  that  of  perfons  juft  recovering  from  ^ 
fit  of  illnefsj  but  this  livid  complexion,  more 
or  lefs  dark,  is  nearly  that  of  our  fouthern  people, 

Th?ir  intrepidity  in  war  hath  been  fignalized 

by  a  fcrics  of  bold  anions.    Ther^  would  be  no 
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better  foldiersj  if  they  were  more  capable  of  be- 
iiig  difciplincd. 

History  does  not  affbrd  any  of  thofe  inftances 
of  cowardice,  treachery,  and  meannefs  among 
them,,  which  fully  the  annals  of  all  nations.  It 
can  hardly  be  alleged,  that  a  Creole  ever  did  a 
mean  aAion. 

All  Arrangers,  without  exception,  find  in  the 
iflands  the  moft  friendly  and  generous  hofpitality. 
This  ufeful  vircue  is  praftifed  with  a  degree  of 
oftentation,  which  (hews,  at  leaft,  the  honour  they 
attach  to  it.  Their  natural  propenfity  to  benefi- 
cence banifhes  avarice;  and  the  Creoles  are  gene- 
rous in  their  dealings. 

They  are  ftrangers  to  diflimulatioB,  craft  and 
fufpicion.  The  pride  they  take  in  their  franknefs, 
the  opinion  they  have  ofthemfclves,  together  with 
their  extreme  vivacity,  exclude  from  their  com- 
mercial tranfaftions  all  that  myftcry  and  referve, 
which  flifles  natural  goodnefs  of  difpofitio%  cx- 
tinguifhes  the  focial  fpirit,  and  diminifliesour  fen- 
Ability. 

A  WARvM  imagination,  incapable  of  any  reftraint, 
renders  them  independent  and  inconftant  in  their 
tafte;  It  perpetually  hurries4F^'^  withfr<*fli  ar* 
dour  into  pleafures,  to  which  they  facrifice  botl> 
their  fortune  and  their  whole  exiftence. 

A  REMARKABLE  dcgrcc  of  penetration,  a  quick 
facility  in  feizing  all  ideas,  and  e!xpreffing  them- 
fclves  with  vivacity;  the  power  of  combining 
added  to  the  talent  of  obfervation,  a  happy  mix- 
ture of  all  the  qualities  of  the  mind  and  of  the 
heart,  which  render  men  capable  of  the  greateft 
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a6tiQos>  m\\  make  tbcoi  attempt  every  things 
when  opprcffion  compels  them  to  it. 

The  (harp  ^nd  faljne  air  of  theCaribbee  iflands> 
deprives  the  women  of  that  lively  colour  which  is 
the  beauty  pf  their  fex.  Bpt  they  haye  an  ^greer 
gible  and  fair  cprnpl^iKipo^  which  dops  t\ot  deprive 
the  eyes  of  all  that  vivacity  and  power,  that  eoi* 
^bles  them  to  convey  into  the  foul  fuch  ilrong  jm* 
prcflTions  as  are  irrefiftiblc.  As  they  ape  extremely 
fober,  they  dripk  npthing  but  cbopo]a{(e,  coffee, 
and  fuch  fpirituous  liquors  as  reftorc  to  the  organs 
f heir  tone  and  vigour  eperyated  by  the  climate  | 
;while  the  men  are  conpitiually  drinking  ip  prppor^ 
tion  to  the  heat  chat  exhaufts  them. 

Thev  are  very  prolific,  and  often  ipothers  of 
ten  or  twelve  children.  This  fertilify  arifes  from) 
Jove,  which  ftrongjy  attaches  them  to  their  hulV 
bands;  but  which  alfo  throws  them  inQian^Jy  intQ 
the  arms  of  another,  whenever  death  hath  diflTolv- 
cd  the  union  of  a  firft  our  fccond  marriage. 

Jealous  evep  to  diftradlion,  they  are  feldonrj 
unfaithful.  That  indolence  which  makes  then) 
negleft  the  means  of  pleafing,  the  taftc  which  jhc 
men  have  for  negro  women,  their  particular  npan-^ 
ner  of  life,  wheth^private  or  public,  which  pre- 
cludes the  opportunities  or  temptations  to  gallan- 
try i  thefc  jrre  the  beft  fupports  of  the  virtue  af 
f hefe  females.  . 

The  folitary  kind  of  manner  in  which  {hey  Hv$ 
in  their  houfes,  gives  them  an  air  of  extreme  timi- 
idity,  which  embarraffes  them  in  their  intcrcourfe 
with  the  world.  They  lofe,  even  in  carlv  life, 
the  fpirit  pf  emulation  and  choice  5  and  this  pr^^ 

vents 
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ycQtjS  th^m  from  cultivating  the  agreeable  talents  '  **  **  ^. 
of  education.  They  fcem  to  have  neither  power 
fior  tafte  for  any  thing  but  dancing,  which  un* 
doubtedly  tranfports  and  animates  them  to  higher 
pleafures.  This  inft)n<f^  of  pleafure  attends  them 
through  their  whole  life ;  whether  it  be,  that  they 
ftxll  retain  fome  (hare  of  their  youthful  fenGbility, 
or  are  fti mutated  with  the  recolleAion  of  it ;  or 
from  other  reafons  which  are  unknow'n  to  us. 

FnoM  fuch  a  conftitqtion  airifes  an  extremely 
fenfible  and  fympathifing  cbarader,  fo  that  they 
caqnot  even  bear  the  fight  of  miferys  though  they 
^rej  at  thCvfanfie  time,  rigid  and  fevere  .with  refpei^ 
|to  the  offices  they  require  of  thofe  domeftics  that 
pre  attached  to  tljcir  fervice.  More  defpotic  and 
inexorable  towards  their  flaves  than  the  men  them- 
fclves,  they  feel  no  remorfe  in  ordering  chaftife- 
pients,  thefeverity  of  which  would  be  a  punilhment 
gnd  a  Ijcflbn  tp  them,  if  th^y  were  obligjcd  to  inflidl 
f hem  themfelves^  or  were  witnefles  to  them. 

This  flaycry  of  the  Negroes  is,  perhaps,  the 
faufc  frgttx  whence  the  Creoles  in  part  derive  a 
pertain  charaftcr,  which  makes  them  appear 
ftrange,  fantaftic,  apd  of  an  intercourfe  not  much 
felilKed  in  JEuFope,  From  their  earlieft  infancy 
^hey  are  accuftoqied  to  (ee  ^  number  of  tall  and 
flout  men  about  them,  whofe  bufinefs  it  is  to 
conjefture  and  anticipate  their  wifhes.  This  firft 
view  n^uljt  immediately  infpire  them  with  the  moft 
extravagant  opinion  of  thcmfelves.  Seldom  meet- 
ing with  any  oppofitjon  to  their  caprice,  though 
pver  fo  unreafonablc,  they  affume  a  fpiritof  pre- 
fumptio/i,  tyranny,  and  difdain  for  a  great  part 

of 
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•  ^j^  ^  of  mankind.  Nothing  is  more  infolent  tban  the 
man  who  always  lives  with  his  inferiors;  but 
when  thefe  happen  to  be  flavcs>  habituated  to 
wait  upon  children,  to  dread  even  their  cries, 
which  muft  cxpofe  them  to  punifhment,  what 
muft  matters  become  who  have  neVer  obeyed  i 
wicked  men,  who  have  never  been  punifhed  5  and 
madmen,  who  are  ufed  to  put  their  fcllow-crea* 
tares  in  irons  ? 

So  cruel  an  example  of  dependence  gives  the 
Americans  that  pride  which  muft  neceffarily  be  de- 
teftcd  in  Europe,  where  a  greater  equality  pre- 
vailing among  men,  teaches  them  a  greater  (hare  of 
mutual  rcfpeft.  Educated  without  knowing 
cither  pain  or  labour,  they  are  neither  able  to 
furmount  difficulties,  or  bear  contradiftion.  Na- 
ture hath  given  them  every  advantage,  and  for- 
tune refufed  them  nothing.  In  this  refped,  like 
moft  kings,  they  are  unhappy,  becaufe  they  have 
never  experienced  adverfity.  If  the  climate  did 
not  ftrongly  excite  them  to  love,  they  would  be 
ignorant  of  every  real  pleafureof  the  foul:  and 
yet  they  feldom  have  the  happinefs  of  forming  an 
idea  of  thofe  paflions,  which,  thwarted  by  obfta- 
cles  and  rcfufals,  are  nouriflied  with  tears,  and 
gratified  with  virtue.  If  they  were  not  confined 
by  the  laws  of  Europe,  which  govern  them  by 
their  wants,  and  reprefs  or  reftrain  the  extraordi- 
nary degree  of  independence  they  enjcJy,  they 
would  fall  into  a  foftnefs  and  effeminacy,  which 
would  in  time  render  them  the  viftims  of  their 
own  tyranny,  or  would  involve  them  in  a  ftate  of 

anarchy^ 
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anarchy^  that  would  fubvert  all  the  foundations  ■  ^^^  * 

of  their  comnfiunity. 

But  if  they  once  ceafed  to  have  Negroes  for 
flaves^  and  kings  who  live  at  a  diftance  from  them 
for  n[iafl;ersa  they,  perhaps^  would  become  tbc 
mofl:  aftonilhing  people  that  ever  appeared  on 
earth.  The  fpirjt  of  liberty  which  they  would  im-» 
bibe  from  their  earlieft  infancy ;  the  underftand-» 
ing  and  abilities  which  they  would  inherit  frond 
Europej  the  aftivity,  which  the  neceffity  of  re-» 
pelling  numerous  enemies  would  iafpirci  the  large 
colonies  they  would  have  to  form  j  the  rich  com* 
merce  they  would  have  to  found  on  an  immenfe 
cultivation;  the  ranks  and  focieties  they  would 
have  to  create  i  and  the  maxims,  laws>  and  man^ 
tiers  they  would  have  to  eftablifli  on  the  principles 
of  reafon :  all  thefe  fprings  of  afbion  would^  per* 
haps,  make,  of  an  equivocal  and  mifcellaneous 
race  of  people^  the  moft  flouriihing  nation  that 
philofophy  and«  humanity  could  wiih  for^be  hapr 
pinefs  of  the  world. 

If  ever  any  fortunate  revolution  (hould  take 
place  in  the  world,  it  will  begin  in  America.  •  Af- 
ter haying  experienced  fuch  devafiatton,  this 
New  World  muft  flourifli  in  it's  turn,  and,  pctw 
haps^  command  the  Old.  It  will  become  the  afy^ 
ium  of  our  people  who  have  been  opprefled  by 
political  efl:abli(hments,  or  driven  away  by  war. 
Xhe  favage  inhabitants  will  be  civilized,  and  op* 
preficd  ftrangers  will  become  free.  But  it  is 
neceflkry  that  thys  change  fhould  be  preceded  by 
^oofpiracies,  commotions^  and  calainitiesi   and 

that 
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^  ^X£^  ^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^"^  laborious  education  (hould  pre-, 
difpofe  their  minds  both  to  aft  and  to  fufFer, 

Young  Creoles,  come  into  Europe  to  exercife 
and  praftife  what  we  teach  you  j  there  to  colleftj 
in  the  valuable  remains  of  our  ancient  manners^ 
that  vigour  which  we  have  loft ;  there  to  ftudy 
our  wcaknefs,  and  draw  from  our  follies  them- 
fclves  ihofe  lelTons  of  wifdom  which  produce  great 
events.  Leave  in  America  your  Negroes,  whofe 
condition  diftre0es  us,  and  whofe  blood,  perhaps, ' 
is  mingled  in  all  thofe  ferments  which  alter,  cor- 
t'upt,  and  deftroy  our  population.  Fly  from  an 
education  of  tyranny,  effeminacy,  and  vice, 
which  you  contraft  from  the  habit  of  living  with 
flaves,  whofe  degraded  ftation  infpires  you  with 
none  of  thofe  elevated  and  virtuous  fentimcnts, 
which  can  only  give  rife  to  a  people  that  will 
become  celebrated.  America  hath  poured  all 
the  fources  of  corruption  on  Europe.  To  com- 
plete it's  vengeance,  it  muft  draw  from  it  all  the 
inftruments  of  it's  profperity.  As  it  hath  been  de- 
ftroyed  by  our  crimes,  it  muft  be  renewed  by  our 
vices. 

Nature  feems  to  have  deftined  the  Americans 
to  a  greater  fhare  of  happinefs  than  the  inhabitants 
of  Europe.  They  have  fcarce  any  illnefs,  ex- 
cept indammations  in  the  lungs,  and  pleurifies, 
which  are  almoft  as  common  in  the  iHands  as  in 
all  other  regions,  where  the  tranfitions  from  heat 
to  cold  are  frequent  and  fudden.  The  gout, 
gravel,  ftone,  apoplexies,  and  a  multitude  of 
Other  fcourges  of  the  human  race,  which  afe  fo 

fatal 
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fatal  in  other  countries,   have  never  made  the  *  °  5*'  * 

Icaft  ravages  there. '  If  the  air  of  the  country  u«-y-««j* 

can  be  withftood,  and  the  middle  age  be  attained 

tOj  this  is  fufficient  to  infure  a  long  atld  happy 

life.     There  old  age  is  not  weak,  languifhing^ 

and  befer  with  thofe  infirniities  which  affeft  it  in 

our  climate. 

In  the  Caribbce  Iflands,   however,  new-born  Difcafefto' 
infants  are  attacked  with  a  difeafe  which  fcems  Eoropean' 
peculiar  to  the  torrid  zone :    it  is  called  tetanos.  j^^he^*^ 
If  a  child  receive  the  imprcflion  of  the  air  or  »fl»"**«  ^^ 
wind,  if  the  room  where  it  is  juft  born  be  ex- 
pofed  to  fmoke,  to  too  much  heat  or  cold,  the 
difordcr  fhcws  itfelf  immediately.     It  firft  feizes 
the  jaw,  which  becomes  rigid  and  fixed,  fo  as 
not  to  be  opened.     This  fpafm  foon  communi- 
cates itfelf  to  the  other  parts  of  the  body  j  and  ' 
the  child  dies  for  want  of  being  able  to  take  . 
nourilhmcnt,      If  it  efcape  this  danger,   which 
threatens  the  nine  firft  days  of  it's  exiftence,  it 
has   nothing  to  fear.     The  indulgences  which 
are  allowed  to  children  before  they  are  weaned, 
which  is  at  the  end  of  the  twelve  months,  fuch 
as  the  ufe  of  coffee,  chocolate,  wine,  but  efpc-^ 
cially  fugar  and  fweetmeatsj  thefe  indulgences 
chat  are  fo  pernicious  to  our  children,  are  offered 
to  thofe  of  America  by  nature,  which  accuftoms 
them  in  early  age  to  the  produdtions  of  their  cli- 
mate. 

The  fair  fcx,  naturally  weak  and  delicate,  has 
it's  infirmities  as  well  as  it's  charms.  In  the  iflands 
they  arc  fubjeft  to  a  weaknefs,  an  almoft  total  de- 
cay of  their  ftrength ;  an  unconquerable;  averfion 
I  fpr 
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BOOK  for  all  kind  of  wholcfdme  food,  and  an  irregular 
craving  after  every  thing  that  is  prejudicial  to  their 
health.  Salt  or  fpiced  food  is  what  they  only  relilh 
and  defire.  This  difeafe  is  a  true  cachexy,  which 
commonly  degtoerates  into  a  dropfy.  It  is  actri^ 
buted  to  the  diminution  of  the  menfes  in  thofe 
women  who  come  from  Europe,  and  to  the  weak^ 
fiefs  or  total  fupprelTion  of  that  periodical  dif*^ 
charge  in  Creoles*  It  might  ftill  more  properly 
be  attributed  to  the  exccflive  heat,  and  the  im- 
moderate dampnefs  of  the  climate,  which  at 
length  deftroys  every  fpring  in  the  animal  oeco« 
nomy. 

Thb  men,  more  robuft,  are  liable  to  more  vio-r 
lent  complaints.  In  this  vicinity  of  the  equator^ 
ihey  are  expofed  to  a  hot  and  malignant  fcvtr^ 
know'n  under  different  names,  &nd  indicated  by 
haemorrhages.  The  blood,  which  is  boiling  under 
the  fervent  rays  of  the  fun,  is  difcharged  from  the 
nofe,  eyes,  and  other  parts  of  the  body,  Nature> 
in  temperate  climates,  does  not  move  with  fuch 
rapidity,  but  that  in  the  moft  acute  diforders  there 
is  time  to  obferve  and  follow  the  courfe  fhe  takes. 
In  the  iflands,  her  progrefs  is  fo  rapid^  that  if  we 
delay  to  attack  the  diforder  as  foon  as  it  appears^ 
it's  effe&s  are  certainly  fatal.  No  fooner  is  a  per- 
fon  feized  with  ficknefs,  but  th^  phyfician^  the 
lawyer,  and  the  pried,  are  all  called  to  his  bed^ 
fide. 

Thb  fymptxMns  of  this  terrible  illnefs  feem  to 
indicate  the  necelTity  of  bleeding.  This  opera*^ 
tion  hath  therefore  been  repeated  without  R)eA«> 
fare.  Several  experiments  have  at  length  demons 

ftrated 
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ftrated  th*t  this  expedient  was  fatal.  Remedies  •  ^^  * 
arc  now  preferred  which  are  capable  of  mode- 
rating this  greftt  rarefadion  of  the  bloody  and 
^hich  tend  to  the  difiblmion  of  it,  fuch  >as 
bathirtg,  glyfters>  oxycrate,  and  even  bliftersj 
when  the  diforder  is  attended  with  delirium.  We 
huve  know'n  a  profeiTional  man  of  great  under- 
fbandingy  who  thought  that  the  immediate  caufe 
of  this  malady  was  the  intenfe  heat  of  the  fun  ; 
and  who  affirmed,  that  thofe  who  did  not  expofe 
chemfelres  to  iti  mod  commonly  efcaped  this 
calamity. 

Most  of  thofe  who  furvive  thefe  attacks  reco^ 
vet  very  flowly,  and  with  difficulty*  Several 
fall  into  an  habitual  languor,  occafion^  by  thr 
dtbilityof  the  whole  machine,  which  the  noxious 
air  of  the  country,  and  the  ^little  nourifhmerit 
their  food  fupplies,  are  not  able  to  reftoi'c* 
Hence  obftrudtions,  jaundice,  and  fwellings  of 
the  fpleen  are  produced,  whick  fometimes  termi- 
nate in  dropfies. 

Almost  all  the  Europeans  who  go  aver  to^ 
Anterical  are  expofed  to  this  dagger,  and  fre- 
quently the  Creoles  th^mfelves,  on  their  return- 
frorri  more  temperate  climates.  But  it  never  at- 
cackS'  women  whofe  blood,  has  the  natural  eva« 
euationsi  and  Negroes^  who,  born  under  a  hot- 
ter climate,  are  inured  by  nature,  and  prepared 
by  free  perfpiratibn,  for  all  the  ferments  that  the 
fun  can  produce. 

These  violem  fevers  are  tetu\t\\y  owen  to  the 
heat  of  the  fun,  the  rays  of  which  are  lefs  oblique, 

and 
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*  Z.^  ^  and  more  coaftant,  than  in  our  climates.  Thi» 
heat  muft  undoubtedly  thicken  the  blqpd,  through 
the  excefs  of  perfpiration,  a  want  of  elafticity  in 
the  (blids,  and  a  dilatation  of  the  veffels  by  the 
impulfe  of  the  Buids,  whether  in  proportion  to 
the  rarefaaion  of  the  air,  or  the  lefs  degree  of 
compreflion  which  the  furfacc  of  the  bodies  is  ex- 
pofed  to  in  a  rarefied  atmofphere. 

Far  from  having  recourfe  to  thcfc  expedients, 
which  are  know'n  to  be  preventatives  of  the  dif- 
order,  the  inhabitants  fall  into  fuch  exceflcs  as  ' 
are  moft  likely  to  haftcn  and  increafeit.  The 
ftrangers  who  arrive  at  the  Caribbee  Iflands,  arc 
excited  by  the  entertainments  they  are  invited  to, 
the  pleafures  they  partake  of,  and  the  kind  re- 
ception they  meet  with ;  every  thing  induces 
them  to  an -immoderate  indulgence  in  all  the 
pleafures  which  cuftom  renders  lefs  prejtidicial 
to  thofe  who  are  born  under  this  climate.  Fcaft« 
jng,  dancing,  gaming,  late  hours,  wine,  cor- 
dials, and  frequently  the  chagrin  of  difappoint- 
«ttent  in  their  chimerical  expeftations,  confpireto 
«dd  to  the  ferment  of  an  immoderate  heat  of 
the  blood,  which  foon  becomes  inflamed. 

With  fuch  indulgence,  it  is  fcarce  poffible  to 
refift  the  heats  of  this  climate,  when  even  the 
gveateft  precautions  are  not  fufficient  to  fecure 
perfons  from  the  attack  of  thofe  dangerous 
fevers ;  when  the  moft  fober  and  moderate  men, 
who  are  the  moft  averfe  from  every  kind  of  excefs, 
and  the  moft  careful  of  all  their  aftions,  are  vic- 
tims to  the  new  air  they  breathe.    In  the  prefent 

ftate 
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ft^ite  of  the  colonies,  of  ten  men  that  gainto  the,  ^  9^^  * 
iilands,  four  Englilh  die,  three  French,  three  u^-y^^ 
Dutch,  three  Danes,  and  one  Spaniard. 

When  it  was  obfcrved  how  nruinv  men  were  lofl 
in  thefe  regions,  at  the  time  they  were  firfl:  occu- 
pied, it  was\generally  thought,  that  the  flates  who 
had  the  ambition  of  fettling  there  would  be  depo- 
pulated in  the  end* 

Experience   hath  altel'ed  the  public  opinion  Advantages 
Dpon  this  point.     In  proportion  as  thcfe  colonies  tions°ha"t*' 
have  extended  their  plantations;  they  have  had  feffion  of^" 
frelh   means  of  expencp*     Thcfe  have   opened  ^^*|^"^^' 
to  their  mojher-coyntry  new  fources  of  confump* 
tion.     The  increafe  in  exporutions  could  not 
take  place  without  an  increafe  of  labour*     Thefe 
labours  have  brought  together  a  greater  number 
of  men,  which  will  ever  be  the  cafe  when  the 
means  of  fubfiftcnce  are  multiplied*     Even  fo- 
reigners  have  refprted   in  great    mukitudes  to 
thofe  kingdoms,    which  opened  a  vaft  field  to 
their  ambition  and  induftry. 

Population  hath  not  only  increafcd  among' 
the  proprietors  of  the  iQands>  :but  the  people  have 
alfo  become  more  happy.  Our  felicity  in  gene- 
ral 4s  proportioned  to  our  conveniences,  and  it 
myft.  increife  as  we  can  vary  and  extend  thenY^ 
The  iflands  have  been  produftive  of  this  advan- 
tage .to.  thjeir  poffeflbrs*.  They  have  draw^n  from 
thefe  jfcttije  r^gi^/is  a  number  of  commodities, 
the  cooi^mption  of  which  hath  ad4?4  to  their  en- 
joynf)ents.  They  have  acquired  fomc,  whichj* 
when  exchanged^  for  others  amo^g  their  neigh- 
i)ours>  have  made  them,  partake  of  the  luxuries 

Vol*  V.  a  a  of 
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*  ^i^  ^  ^  other  climates.  In  this  manner,  the  king- 
<■■'■  V  ■  ■ '  doms  which  have  acquired  the  poffcflion  of  the 
iflands,  by  fortunate  circumftances,  or  by  well*- 
combined  projefts,  arc  bcfcomc  the  rcfidence  of 
the  arts,  and  of  all  the  police  amufcments  which 
are  a  natural  and  neceffary  confequcnce  of  great 
plenty. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  advantage:  thcfe  co- 
lonies have  raifed  the  nations  that  founded  them, 
to  a  fuperiority  of  influence  in  the  political  world, 
by  the  following  means :  Gold  and  filver,  which 
form  the  general  circulation  of  Europe,  come  from 
Mexico,  Peru,  and  Brazil.     They  belong  neither 
to  the   Spaniards   nor  the   Portuguefe,   but  to 
people,  who  give  their  merchandife  in  ex^change 
•    for  thcfe  metals.    Thefe  people  have  commercial 
tranfadions  with  each  other,  that  are  ultimately 
fettled  at  Lilbon  and  Cadiz,  which  may  be  looked 
upon  as  a  common  and  univerfal  repofitory.  It  is 
in  rhefe  places  that  one  muftjudge  of  the  increafe 
or  decline  of  the  trade  of  each  nation.     That 
nation,  whofe  accounts  of  fale  and  purchafe  are 
kept  in  balance  with  the  reft,  receives  the  whole 
intercft  of  it's  capital.  That  which  hath  purchafed 
more  than  it  hath  fold,  withdraws  lefs  than  it's  in- 
tereft ;  becaufe  it  hath  ccfded  a  part  of  it,  in  order 
Co  fatisfy  the  demands  of  the  nation  to  which  it 
was  indebted:  That  which  hath  fold  more  to^other 
nations  than  it  hath  purchafed  of  thtm^  does  'ttot 
only  get  what  was  owing  from  Spain  and  Fartuga!,, 
but  alfo  the  profit  it  hath  derived  from  otheK'hft- 
tions  with  which  it  hath  made  exchanges.    Thi^ 
laft  advantage'is  peculiar  to  the  people  who  poA 
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fcfs  the  iflands.  Their  fpecie  is  annually  in 
creafed  by  the  fale  of  the  valuable  produftions  of 
thefe  countries  i  and  the  augmentation  of  their 
Ipecie  confirms  their  fupcriorjty,  and  renders 
them  the  arbiters  of  peace  and  war.  But  we  (hall 
explain,  in  the  fpUowing  Books,  how  far  each  na- 
tion hath  incrcafcd  it*s  power  by  the  poi&flioa  of 
the  iflandiH 
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BOOK    xir. 

Settlements  of  the  Spaniards'^  the  Dutch^  and 
the  Danesy  in  the  American  I/lands. 

I  WAS  going  to  fay,  that  Spain  had  the  glory 
of  having  difcovcrcd  the  great  Archipelago 
of'u'uc^     of  America,  and  of  having  formed  the  firft  fettle- 
^'**'y*         ments  there,  when  I  was  checked  by  the  confi- 
deration,  that  the  difcovery  of  it  could  not  poffi- 
bly  have  been  glorious  to  the  Spaniards,  unlefs 
it  had  been  advantageous  to  the  Antilles. 

Glory  is  a  fentiment  which  raifes  us  in  our 
own  eyes,  and  which  increafes  our  confideration 
among  enlightened  men*  The  idea  of  it  is  infe- 
parably  conneded  with  thofe  of  a  great  difficulty 
overcome,  of  great  utility  fubfequent  to  fuccefs, 
and  of  equal  increafe  of  felicity  for  the  univerfe 
or  for  one's  country.  Whatever  niark  of  genius 
I  may  acknowlege  in  the  invention  of  any  de- 
ftruftive  weapon,  I  fhould  excite  a  juft  indigna- 
^  tion,  were  I  to  fay,,  that  fuch  a  man,  or  fuch  a 
nation,  had  the  glory  of  having  invented  it. 
Glory,  at  leaft,  according- to  the  ideas  I  have 
formed  of  it,  is  not  the  reward  of  the  grcateft 
fuccefa  in  the  fcienccs.  If  you  invent  a  new 
calculation,  compofe  a  fublime  poem,  or  if 
you  have  excelled  Cicero  or  Demofthenes  in 
eloquence,  Thucydides  or  Tacitus  in  hiftory,  ce- 
lebrity 
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Icbrity  may  be  granted  to  you,  but  not  glory. 
Neither  is  it  any  more  to  be  obtained  by  the  fu- 
periority  of  talents  in  the  arts.  Let  us  fuppofe, 
that  from  the  block  of  marble  you  have  cut  out 
either  the  QJadiator,  or  the  Apollo  Belvedere ; 
that  your  pencil  hath  painted  the  transfiguration^ 
or  that  your  fimple,  expreflive,  and  melodious 
airs  have  equalled  you  with  Pergolefi ;  you  will 
then,  enjoy  a  high  reputation,  but  no  glory.  I 
will  go  further:  If  you  fhould  equal  Vauban  in 
the  art  of  fortification,  Turenne  and  Conde  in 
that  of  commanding  armies ;  if  you  Ihould  gjin 
battles,  and  conquer  provinces,  all  thcfe  aftions 
are  undoubtedly  great,  and  your  name  will  be 
tranfmitted  to  the  remoteft  pofterity,  but  glory  is 
referved  for  other  qualities.  We  do  not  acquire 
glory  by  adding  to  that  of  our  nation.  A  man 
may  be  the  honour  of  his  corps,  without  being 
the  glory  of  his  country.  A  private  man  ma^ 
afpire  to  reputation,  to  fame,  and  to  immorta- 
lity; but  there  are  none  but  rare  circumftances, 
and  a  fortunate  hazard,  that  can  conduA  him  to 
glory. 

Glory  belongs  to  God  in  heaven.  Upon 
earth,  it  is  the  lot  of  Virtue,  and  not  of  genius ; 
of  ufcful,  great,  beneficent,  fplendid  and  heroic 
Virtue.  It  is  the  lot  of  the  monarch,  who,  through- 
out the  courfe  of  a  tumultuous  reign,  hath  at- 
tended to  the  happinefs  of  his  fubjefts,  and  hath 
attended  to  it  with  fuccefs.  It  is  the  lot  of  a  fub- 
jeft,  who  ftiall  have  facrificed  his  life  for  the 
prefervation  of  his  fellow-citizens.  It  is  the  lot 
of  a  people,  who  fliall  have  chofen  rather  to  die 
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BOO  K  free],  than  to  live  enflaved.    It  is  the  lot,  not  pf  a 
Uip,yp-i,ii  Casfar  or  of  a  Pompey,'  but  of  a  Regulus  or  of  a 
Cato.     It  is  the  lot  of  a  Henry  IV. 

It  is  owen  to  the  fpirit  of  humanity  which  phi- 
lofophy  hath  infufed  into  the  minds  of  all  en- 
lightened people,  that  conquerors,  as  well  antient 
as  modern,  are  now  put  upon  a  level  with  the 
moft  abhorred  clafs  of  mankind.  And  1  doubt 
not  but  that  pofterky,  ^which  will  judge  with 
impartiality  of  the  difcdvefies  we  have  made  in 
the  New  World,  will  rank  our  navigators  (liU 
below  them.  For,  have  they  been  guided  by 
their  regard  for  the  human  race,  or  by  cupidity  I 
And  though  an  enterprize  be  in  icfelf  a  good 
one,  can  it  be  laudable,  if  the  motive  of  it  be 
vicious? 
Idea  that  The  ifland  which,  the  Spaniards  firft  met  with 

formed  of      on  thcir  arrival  in  America,  is  called  Trinidad. 
SVnnidad.   Columbus  landed  on  it  in  1498,  when  he  difco- 
vered  the  Oronooko  i  but  other  objeds  interfer- 
ing, both  the  ifland,  and  the  coafl:s  of  the  neigh- 
bouring continent,  were  at  that  time  neglefted. 

It  was  jnot  till  1535,  that  the  court  of  Madrid 
took^pofleflion  of  the  idand  of  Trinidad,  which  is 
fituated  facing  the  tnouth  of  the  Oronooko,  as  it 
were  to  moderate  tlie  rapidity  of  this  river.  It  is 
faid  to  comprehend  three  hundred  and  eighteen 
fquare  leagues.  It  hath  never  experienced  any 
hurricane,  and  it's  climate  is  wholefome.  The 
rains  are  very  abundant  there  from  the  middle 
cf  May  to  the  end  of  Oftoberi  and  the  drynefs 
that  prevails  throughout  the  reft  of  the  year  is  not 
attended  with  any  inconvenience,    becaufe   the 

country^ 
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country^  though  deftitote  of  navigable  rivers^  is  ^ 
very  well  , watered.  The  earthquakes  are  more 
frequent,  than  dangerous^i  In  the  interior  part  of 
the  ifland  there  are  four  groups  of  mountains, 
whichj  together  with  fome  others  formed  by  na* 
ture  upon,  the  (hores  of  the  0Gean>  occupy  a 
third  part  of  the  territory.  The  reft  is  in  general 
fufceptible  of  the  richeft  cultures^ 

Thc  form  of  the  jfl^nd  is  fquare*  To  the 
North  j^  a  coaft  of  .t^enty*two  leagues  in  extent, 
too  much  elevated,  and  tod  moch  divided,  ever 
to  be  of  any  ufe.  The  Eaftern  coaft  is  only 
nineteen  leagues  in  extent,  but  in  all  parts  a^ 
convenient  as  one  could  wifli  it  to  be,  Th? 
Southern  coaft  hath  five-apd-twenty  leagues,  is  ^ 
little  exaked,  and  adapted  fprthe  fucccfsfpl  cuIt 
tivation  of  coffee  and  cacao.  The  Uqd  on  the 
Weftcrn  fide  is  feparated  from  the  r? ft  of  the  co- 
lony, to  the  South  by  the  Soldiers  Canal,  and  to 
the  North  by  the  Dragon*s  Mouth,  and  forms> 
by  means  of  a  reccfs,  a  harbour  of  twenty  leagu.es 
in  breadth,  ,and  thirty  in  depth.  It  offers,  in  all 
feafons,  a  fecure  afylqm  to  the  navigators,  who, 
during  the  greateft  part  of  the  year,  would  find  it 
diffici^lt  to  anchor  any  where. elfe,  except  at  the 
pl^e  cal}e4  the  Galiote, 

In  this  part  are  the  Spanilh  fettlements.  They 
fsonfift.  only  of  the  Port  of  Spain,  upon  which 
there  are  feventy- eight  thatched  huts;  and  of 
Saint  Jofeph,  fituaced  three  leagues  further  uj)^  ^he 
country,  where  eighty-eight  families,  ftiH  ipore 
wretched  than  the  forn^r,  are  computed. 
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XII. 


Accoiint  of 

Cubagua^ 
and  of  its 
pearlf. 


The  cacao  was  formerly  cultivated  near  thcfe 
two  villages.  It's  excellence  made  it  be  preferred 
even  to  that  of  Caraccas,  In  order  to  fecure  it,^ 
the  merchants  ufed  to  pay  for  it  before  hand* 
The  trees  that  produced  it  perifhed  all  in*  17^7, 
and  have  not  been  replanted  fince.  The  monks 
attributed  this  difafter  to  the  colonifts  having  re- 
fufed  to  pay  the  tithes.  Thofe  who  were  not 
blinded  by  intereft  or  fuperftitiort,  afcribed  it  to 
the  north  winds,  which  have  too  frequently  occa- 
fioned  the  fame  kind  of  cakmity  in  other  parts^ 
Since  this  period,  Trinidad  hath  not  been  much 
more  frequented  than  Cubagua. 

This  little  ifland,  at  the  diftance  of  four 
leagues  only  from  the  continent,  was  difcovered, 
and  neglefted  by  Columbus,  in  149?.  The  Spa- 
niards, befng  afterwards  informed  that  it'^s  fhores 
contained  great  treafures,  repaired  to  it  in  multi- 
tudes in  1509,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Pearl 
Ifland.  .      ^ .        ; 

The  pearl  is  a  hard  fliining  body,  mori  or 
lefs  whitC)  commonly  of  a  round  form,"  and  which 
is  found  in  fome  (hells,  but  more  frequently  in  that 
which  is  know'n  by  the  name  of  mother-of-pearl. 
This  richprodudion  of  nature  is  moftly  attached  to 
the  infide  of  the  (hell  5  but  it  is  mo(t  perfeft  when 
found  in  the  aiiimal  itfelf,  which  lives  in  the  feell. 

The  antients  were  in  an  error  with  refpeft  to 
the  origin  of  the  pearl,  as  well  with  regard  to 
jnany  other  phasnomena,  which  we  have  oBferved 
and  underftood  better,  and  which  we  have  ex- 
plained more  fatisfaftorilf .  Let  us  not  defpife 
7  thcnnj 
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them  the  more  on  this  account,  neither  let  us'  be  ®  ^^^  ^ 
more  vain.  Their  miftakes  fomctimes  difplay  % 
'degree  of  fagacity,  and  have  not  been  entirely 
ufelefs  to  uSfc  They  have  been  the  firft  fteps  of 
fcienccj  which  time,  the  efforts  of  human  genius, 
and  a  number  of  fortunate  and  cafual  circumr 
fiances,  were  to  improve.  Attempts  have  been 
made  to  tear  the'  veil  that  covers  nature,  before  it 
was  lifted  up. 

TfiB  Greeks  and  the  Romans  v^hd  to  fay,  that 
the  (hell-fifh  raifcd  itfelf  every  morning  to  the 
furface  of  the  waters,  and' received  efae  dew,  which 
was  changed  into  pearl.  This  agree^le  idea  hath 
Ihared  the  fate  of  numberlefs  fables  of  the  fame 
kind,  when  the  fpirit  of  obfervation  had  made  it 
know'n,  that  this  (hell-fifti  remained  always  lat  the 
bottom  of  th^  fea,  or  fixed  to  the  rocks; where  it 
had  been  formed ;  and  when  fcrnDd  philofophy 
had  demonftrated,  that  it  was.  impoflible  it  fhould 
be  otherwife. 

It  hath  lince  been  insagined,  that  pearls  mufl: 
be  the  eggs,  or  the  fperm  of  the  fHh  inclofed  in 
the  ihelh  But  this  idea  hath  likewifc  fallen  into 
xJifcredit,  when  it  hath  been  fully  know'n,  that 
the  pearls  were  found  in  all  parts  of  the  animal; 
jand  when,  after  the  moft  accurate  inveftigations, 
anatomy  hath  not  been  able  to  difcover  the  or<^ 
gans  calculated  for  generation  in  this  fifh,  which 
feems  to  add  one  to  the  clafs  of  hermaphroditical 
^nimals^ 

At  length,  after  a  variety  of  fyftems  lightly 
adopted,  and  fucceffively  abandoned,  it  hath  been 
imagined  that  pearls  were  produced  from  a  dif- 

cafc 
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u  o  o  K  tdfe  in  the  animal ;  and  thafc  tfecy  were  fermed 
by  a  liquor  cxtravafated  from  fonne  veflck^  and 
detained  between  the  membra^es^  or  fpread  along 
the  interior  furface  of  the  fliell.  This  conjedlurc 
Jiath  been  ftiU  more  confirmed  to  accurate/ob- 
ferversy  in  prop6rtk)n  as  it  hath  been  afcertained^ 
chat  thefe  trcafurcS.  were  not  to  be  found  indif- 
xjriminately  inaU.thefifhj  that  thdc  which  had 
them  wc^re  not  fo  well  tailed  as  the  others ;  and 
thit  thd  coa^rupon  which  this  rich  iifhery  was 
^Hrried  on  were  in^  general  unwbolefome, 
;  Bi'ACK  pearls,  fuch  as  ar^  inclining  to  black, 
^  fMch,as,ii:e  of  a  Ipadcplour,  are  univferfidly 
^fpifed.  I«  AiCabid,jtod  in.forn^  other  parts 
of  the  Eafti  th^  yelloi^r  pearls  are  efteemed.  But 
the  ^wbitc  odes ;  are  preferred  in  Europe,  and 
Acoughout  the  gneateft  part  c>f  the  globe..  It 
is.  regretted  jMrly  that  they  begin  to  grow  yeUow 
after  half  a  century.        ' 

Although  pearls  had  been  difcovered  in  the 
feas  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  arid  in  thofe  of  Anicrica, 
yet  their  prlcfe  >tir^s  fufficiently  kept  up  to  ioducfc 
people  to  cowrnterfcit  them.  The  imitation  was 
dtfirftcoarfe.  It  was  glafs  covered  with  mer*. 
cury.  Attempts  have  been  repeated,  and  in.pnii- 
€efe  of  time,  nature  hath  been  fo  well  copied, 
that  it  v^as  eafy  to  be  milled.:  The  artificial 
pearls, '  which  are  made  at  pgrefbnt  w^itk  Wax  and 
ichthyocol,  have  much  the  adviiitage  of  the 
others.  They  are  cheap  j  and  are  made  of  tvttf 
fize  and  (hape,  to  foit  the  Women  who  ufe  them 
for  ornament. 

Thi% 
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This  difcovery  was  unknow^'n  when  the  Spa**  *  m?  '^ 
niards  fettled  at  Cubagua.  They  arrived  there  v  v  ""^ 
with  fome  fayagcs  of  the  Lucaya  lQands>  who 
had  not  been  found  proper  for.  the  labours  of  the 
minesj  but  who  had  the  faculty  of  renuining  a 
long  time  under  water  with  great  eafe.  This 
talent  procured  to  their  opprefTors  a  great  quut<^ 
tity  of  pearls.  Thefe  pearls  were  not  fpoiled,  a^. 
thofe  had  been  which  had  been  hitherto  collected 
by  the  Americans,  who  were  only  acquainted, 
with  the  mode  of  fire  for  opening  the  fhell  that 
contained  thenn%  They  were  preferved-  in  all 
their  beatity^  and  found  an  advantageous  mart/ 
But  this  fuccefs  was  momentary.  The  pearl  bunk 
was  foon  exhaufted;  and  the  colony  was  tranf-- 
ferredj  in  1524,  to  Margaretta^  where  the  re* 
grettcd  richer  were  found,  and  from  whence  they 
difappeared  almoiit  as  foon. 

Ye+  this  laft  fettlement,  which  is  fifteen  leagues  idMsre- 
in  length  and  five  in  breadth,  was  not  ab^n-  Margareto.! 
doned*  It  is  almoft  continually  covered  with 
thick  fogs,  although  natunr:  hath  not  beftowed 
upon  it  any  current  waters. .  There  is  no  village 
in  it  except  Mon  Padire,  which  is  defended  by  a 
fmall  fort.  Jt's  foil  would  be  fruitful  if  it  were 
cultivated. 

It  was  almoft  generally  fuppofed,  that  the 
court  of  Madrid,  in  preferving  Margaretta  and 
Trinidad,  meant  rather  to  keep  off  rival  nations 
from  this  continent,  than  t6  derive  any  advantage 
from  them.  At  prefent  we  are  induced  to  think 
otherwife.  Convinqcd  that  the  Archipelago  of 
America  was  full  of  inhabitants  loaded  with  debts, 

or 
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^  XI?  ^  or  who  poffc0cd  but  a  ftnall  quantity  of  indiffer- 
ent land>  the  council  of  Charles  III.  hath  offered 
great  conceflions^  in  thefe  two  idands^  to  thofe 
who  fhould  embrace  their  faith.  The  freedom  of 
commerce  with  all  the  Spanifh  traders  was  infured 
to  them.  They  were  only  obliged  to  deliver 
their  cacao  to  the  company  of  Caraccas^  but  at 
twenty-feven  fols  *  per  pound,  and  under  the  con- 
dition that  this  company  fhould  advance  them 
fome  capital.  Thefe  overtures  have  only  met 
with  a  favourable  reception  at  Granada,  from 
whence  fome  Frenchmen  have  made  their  efcape 
with  a  few  flaves,.  either  to  fcreen  themfelves 
from  the  purfuits  of  their  creditors,  or  from 
averfion  to  the  fway  x)f  the  Englifh.  In  every 
other  part,  they  have  had  no  effeft,  whether  from 
avcrfion  for  an  opreCGLve  government,  or  whether 
it  be  that  the  expedtations  of  all .  are  at  prefent 
turned  towards  the  North  of  the  New  World. 

Trinidad  and  Margaretta  are  at  prefent  inha- 
bited only  by  a  few  Spaniards,  who,  with  fome 
Indian  women,  have  formed  a  race  of  men,  who, 
uniting  the  indolence,  of  the  favage  to  the  vices 
of  civilized  nations,  are  fluggards,  cheats,  and 
zealots.  They  live  upon  mai^e,  upon  what  fifli' 
they  catch,  and  upon  bananas,  which  nature,  out 
of  indulgence  as  it  were  to  their  flothfulnefs, 
produces  there  of  a  larger  lize,  and  better  quality^i 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  Archipelago.  They 
have  a  breed  of  lean  and  taftelefs  cattlcj^  with 
yhich  they  carry  on  a  fraudulent  traffic  to  the 
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French  colonies,  exchanging  thenn  for  cambl^ts>  ^  %.^  ^ 
black  veils,    linens,    filk  (lockings,  white  hats,  Ui-v^i.# 
and  hard  ware.     The  number  of  their  veffels  does 
not  exceed  thirty  (loops,  without  decks. 

The  tame  animals  of  thefe  two  iflands  have  * 
filled  the  woods  with  a  breed  of  horned  cattle 
which  are  become  wild.  The  inhabitants  fhooc 
them,  and  cut  their  flelh  into  flips  of  three  inches 
in  breadth  and  one  in  thicknefs,  which  they  dry, 
after  having  melted  the  fat  out  of  them,  fo  that 
they  will  keep  three  or  four  months.  This  pro^ 
vifion,  which  is  called  TalTajo,  is  fold  in  the 
French  fcttlements  for  twenty  livres  *  a  hundred 
weight. 

All  the  money  which  the  government  fends  to 
thefe  two  iflands,  falls  into  the  hands  of  the  com- 
mandants, the  officers  civil  and  military,  and  the 
monks.  The  remainder  of  the  people,  who  do 
not  amount  to  more  than  fixteen  hundred,  live  in 
9  ftate  of  the  mofl:  deplorable  poverty.  In  time 
of  war  they  furnilh  about  two  hundred  men,  who, 
for  the  fake  of  plunder,  ofi^er  thcmfelves,  without 
diftinftion,  to  any  of  the  colonies  that  happen  to 
be  fitting  out  cruizers  for  fea.  The  inhabitants 
of  Porto-Rico  are  of  a  different  turn. 

Although  this  ifland  had  been  difcovered  and  Conqueft  of 
vifited  by  Columbus  in  i493>  the  Spaniards  ne*  byth*Jspal 
glefted  it  till  1509,  when  the  thirft  of  gold  brought  **"^'* 
them  thither  from  St.  Domingo,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Ponce  de  Leon,  to  make  a  conqucft, 
which  afterwards  coft  them  dear. 

*  16$.  8d. 
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It  is  generally  know^n^  that  the  ufe  of  poifpned 
arm$  is  of  the  higheft  antiquity*  In  nioft  coun* 
tries,  it  preceded  the  invention  of  fteel.  When 
darts  headed  with  ftones>  bones  of  fi(h  or  otheir 
animals,  proved  infufficient  to  repel  the  attacks 
of  wild  beaits,  nncn  had  recourfe  tq  pbifonous 
juices,  whichi  from  being  originally  deGgned 
merely  for  the  chac^i  were  afterwards  employed 
in  the  wars  of  conquering  or  favage  peopk  againfi; 
their  own  fpccies.  ^\j)fib.ition  and  revenge  fet  no 
limits  to  their  outrages*  till  ages  had  been  fpent 
in  drowning  whole  nations  in  rivers  of  bloody 
When  it  was  difcovered  that  this  effufion  of  blood 
produced  no  advantage,  and  that,  in  proportion 
as  the  ftrc^m  fwellcd  in  it*s  courfe,  it  depopulated 
countries,  and  left  nothing  but  deferts  without 
animation  and  without  culture  5  they  then  cam6 
to  an  agreement  to  moderate,  in  fomc  degree,  the 
thirft  of  (hedding  it.  They  cftablilhcd  what  are 
called  the  laws  of  war ;  that  is  to  fay,  injuftice  in 
injuftice,  or  the  intereft  of  kings  in  the  maffacrc 
of  the  people.  They  do  not  now  cut  the  throats 
of  all  their  viftims  at  oncei  but  referve  fpme  few 
of  the  herd  to  propagate  the  breed.  Thcfe  laws 
of  war,  or  of  nations,  required  the  abolition  of 
certain  abufes  in  the  art  of  killing.  Where  fire- 
arms arc  to  be  had,  poifoned  weapons  are  for- 
bidden i  and,  when  cannon  balls  will  anfwer  the 
end,  chewed  bullets  are  not  allowed.  0 1  race, 
unworthy  both  of  heaven  or  earth,  deftruftive, 
tyrannical  being,  man,  or  devil  rather,  wilt  thou 
never  ceafe  to  torment  this  globe,  where  thou 
exifteft  but  for  a  mopnent !   Will  thy  wars  never 

end 
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end  but  vith  the  aniithilation  of  thy  fpecies !  Go 
thefi  t  if  thou  wou W*ft  advance  thy  mifchief,  go 
at)d  provide  thy felf  with  the  poifons  of  the  New 
Worlds 

Op  all  the  regions,  produftive  of  venomous 
plants,  none  abounded  fo  much  in  them  as  South- 
America,  which  owed  this  malignant  fertility  to  a 
foil  in  general  rank,  as  if  it  were  purging  itfclf 
from  the  flime  of  a  deluge. 

The  plants  called  Lianes,  of  which  there  were 
vaft  numbers  in  all  damp  and  marfhy  places,  fur- 
niJhed  the  poifon,  which  was  in  univerfal  requeft 
on  the  continent.  The  niethod  of  preparing  it 
was  hy  cutting  them  in  pieces,  then  boiling  them 
jn  water,  till  the  liquor  had  acquired  the  con* 
fiftence  of  a  fyrup.  After  this  they  dipped  their 
arrows  in  it,  which  were  iaunediately  impregnated 
with  the  poifonous  quality.  During  fevcrai  ages, 
the  favages  in  general  ufed  thefe  arms  in  their 
wars  with  each  other.  At  length  many  of  thole 
rations,  from  the  deficiency  of  their  numbers> 
ibuad  the  neceflity  of  renouncing  fo  deftrudive  a 
weapon,  and  referved  it  for  beafts,  whether  large 
er  fffloall,  which  they  could  not  overtake  or  over-' 
come*.  Any  animal,  whofe  (kin  has  been  raifed 
with  one  of  thefc  poifoned  arrows,  dies  a  minute 
ftfter,  without  any  fign  of  convulfion  or  pain^ 
Thii  is  nor  occafiojied  by  the  coagulation  of  the 
blood,  which  wadi  a  long  time  the  general  opf- 
nion }  recent  experiments  have  proved^  that  this 
poifon,  mixed  with  blood  n^wly  draw'n  and  warniii 
prevents  it  from  coagulating,  and  even  prcferVes 
it  fontic  iitM  from  pucrefadion.  It  is  probable, 
'       •    -  that 
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•  5,L  ^  ^^*^  ^^  cffeft  df  thcfe  juices  is  upon  the  nervous 
n  y  9  fyftem.  Some  travellers  have  iaiputed  the  origin 
of  the  venereal  difeafe  among  the  inhabitants  <^ 
the  New  World,  to  the  habit  of  eating  game 
killed  with  thefe  poifoned  arms.  At  prefent  it  is 
univerfally  know'n,  that  the  flefli  of  fuch  animals 
may  be  eaten  for  a  continuance  without  any  ill 
^    cffcft. 

In  the  American  iflandsj  the  natives  draw  their 
poifon  from  trees^.more  than  from  the  Lianes;  and 
of  all  the  venomous  forts  of  trees^  the  mod  deadly 
is  the  manchenecL 

This  tree  is  rather  lofty,  and  ufually  grows  by 
the  water  fide.  It  hath  the  figure  and  leaves  of 
the  pear-tree.  It's  trunk,  which  is  of  a  compaft, 
heavy,  veiny  wood,  fit  for  joiners  work,  is  co* 
vered  with  a  fmooth  and  tender  bark.  It  bears 
two  fpecies  of  fiowers.  Some  are  male,  and  d\{* 
pofed  in  catkins  at  the  extremity  of  the  branches* 
They  have  in  each  calix  but  one  thread  fur-^ 
mounted  with  two  antherae.  The  female  flowers 
are  fingle.  Their  piftil  becomes  a  ftraight  flefhy 
fruit,  of  the  form  of  a  fig  or  a  pear,  and  contain^ 
ing  a  very  hard  kernel,  in  which  are  five  or  fix 
feeds  in  fo  many  different  cells.  In  all  parts  of 
the  tree,  and  cfpecially  between  the  trunk  and 
the  bark,  a  milky  juice  is  found,  which  is  con* 
fidered  as  a  very  fubtile  poifon,  and  which  renders 
the  cultivation  of  this  tree,  and  even  the  coming 
near  to  it,  very  dangerous.  One  cannot  fleep 
with  impunity  under  the  Ihade  of  it,  and  the  wa- 
ter which  drops  from  it's  leaves  after  a  fhower, 
raifes  blifters  upon  the  ikinj  and  excites  a  trou« 

blefome 
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bldbnsre  itching.  The  j^jlce  of  the  manche^teei  ^  ^^^  ^ 
is  received  into  ihelb^  placed  under  various  in- 
ciliofis  thatt  have  beea  made  in  W&  trunk*  As  food 
asjthi;^  juicc.is  ^ow'n  a  licxk  thick,  the  points  of 
the  arrows  are  deeped  in  it,  which  acquire  frond 
thence  the  property  of  c<Miveying  fudden  death, 
be  the  wound  ever  fo  flight.  .  This  poiibn,  as  it 
appears  from  experience,  prefervcs  it's  venonnpus 
quality  above  a  hundred  years.  Of  all  the  fpots 
M^hero  tfeis  fatal  tree  is  found,  Ponto-Rico  is  that 
ii;^whic^  U  delights  mo(i,  and  where  it  is  found 
ii>  the,  greeted  abundance.  Why  were  not  thd 
firft  COtfwjuerors  of  America  all  ftiipwreckcd  on  this 
iftand  i  li  is  the  misfortune  of  both  worlds  that 
th^y  be^aoiie  acquainted  with  it  fo  lace,  and  that 
they  didinot  there  meet  wich  the  death  which  their; 
arvarice  merited. 

*.  The  snanchcuecl  feems  to  have  been  fatal  only 
to  the  Americans.  The  inhabitants  of  the  ifland 
where  it  grows,  ufed  it  to  repel  the  Caribs,  who 
made  frequent  difcents  on  their  coafts.  The  fame 
arms  they  might  have  employed  againft  the  Eu- 
ropeans; and,  as  the  Spaniards' were  ignorant  ai; 
that  time  that  fait,  -applied  immediately,  is  an» 
infallible  cure,  they  would  probably  have  fallen  a 
facrifice  to  the  firft  cffefts  of  this  poifon.  But  they 
did  not  meet  with  the  Icaft  rcfiftancc  from  the  fa- 
vage  inhabitants  of  the  ifland.  Thefe  had  been 
informed  of  what  had  occurred  in  the  conqueft  of 
the  neighbouring  ifles.;  and  they  regarded  theft 
ftritngers  as  a  fupcrior  order  of  beings,  towboft 
chains  they  voluntarily  fubmitted  themielves.  It 
was  not  long,  , however,  before  they  wi(hcS  to 
Vol-  V-  B  b  ih9kc 
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BOOK  ihakc  off  the  intolerable  yoke  which  had  been  inci- 
pofed  on  them,  and  poftponed  the  entcrprifc  only 
till  they  cQUld  be  affured  whether  their  tyrants 
"Vrere  immortal.  A  CaciqAJe^^named  Broyoanr^  was 
intruded  with  this  commifTion. 

Chance  favxDured  his  defign,  by  bringing  to 
himSalzedo,.  a  yoang. Spaniard,  who- was  travel 
ling.     He  reccivtd  him  with  great  refpeft,  and 
ac  his  departure  fent  ibme  Indians  to  attend  him^ 
on  his  way,  and  to  ferve  Jiim  in  the  (juality  of 
guides.     When  they  came  to  the  bank  of  a  river,' 
which  they  were  to  pafs,  one  of  thefc  favages  took 
him  on  his  fhoulder  tb  carry*  hltn  over.    As  foon 
as  they  had  got  i»to  the  midft  of  it,  he  threw  him^ 
into  the  water,>  and,,  with  the  aOlftance  of  his 
companions,  kept  him  there, till  there  was  no  ap- 
pearance of  life.     They  then  dragged  him  to  the 
bank  -,  but,,  as  they  were  ftill  in  doubt  whether 
he  was  dead  op  livings  they  begged  pardon  » 
thoufand  times  for  the  aceideht  that  had  happen- 
ed.    This  farce  lafted  three  da/s;  tillat  Icngthr 
being  convinced,  by  the  ftench  of  thc.corpfc,  that 
it  was  pofllble  for  Spaniards  to  die,'  the  Indians 
Fofe  on  all  (ides  upon  their  oppreiTors,;  and  mafla- 
cred  a  hundred  of  them. 

Ponce  de  Leon  immediately  affembled  all  the 
Caftilians  who  had  efcaped,  and,  without  lofs  of 
time,  fell  upon  the  favages,  who  were  terrified  with 
this  fudden^  attack.  In  proportion*  as  the  number 
of  their  enemies  inxrrcafed,  their  panic  became 
more  violent.  They  had  even  the  folly  to  be- 
lieve,.that  thefe  Spaniards,  whicbwere  juft  arrived 
fFom  St.  Domingo,:  were  the  fame  that  had  been^ 
^  .  -  killed,. 
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killed,  and  were  come  to  life  again  to  fight  them*  ^  '^^^  ^, 
Under  this  ridiculous  perfuafioni  dreading  to  con-  ^  ■v^i  w 
Unue  a  war  with  men  who  revive  after  their  death* 
ihey  fubmitted  once  more  to  the  yoke,  and,  being 
tondemned  to  the  mincs^  in  a  fliort  time  fell 
Viftims  to  the  toils  of  flavcryy 

Porto-Rico  hath  thirty-fii  leagues  in  Icngthj  ^^^^** 
(eighteen  in  breadth,  and  one  hundred  in  circum-  Rm»« 
fcrence.  We  may,  venture  to  affirm,  that  it  is 
One  of  the  bcfti  if  not  entirely  the  beft,  of  the 
iflandspf  the  New  Wprld^  .in  proportion  to  it^s 
extpnt.  The  air  is  wholqfonae,  and  tolerably 
temperat9>  and  ,it  is  watered  by,  the  pure  dreams 
df  a  confiderable  numWr  of  fnnrall  rivulets.  It*s 
mountains^  are  covered  .with  either,  ufeful  or  va- 
luable  tr'W^  and  it*s  vallics  have  a  degree  of  fer- 
tility fcldom  to.  be  met  with  clfewhere.  All  the 
.produftions  peculiar  ^o  America  thrive  upon  this 
deep  foil.  A  fafe  port,  commodious  harbours, 
and  qoafts:  of  eafy  accefs,  are  added  to  thefc  feve-» 

Owr  this  territory,  deprived  of  it's  favage  inha- 
bitants by  ferocious  deeds,  the  memory  of  which 
three,  centyries  have  not  been  able  to  obliterate^ 
was  fucceflively  forn^ejd  a  population  of  forty- 
four  thoufand  eight,  jl^ndred  and  eighty-three 
men,  either  white  or,  of  a  mixt  r^ce.  Moft  of 
them. were  naked.  Th^ir-  habitations  were  no- 
thing more  than  huts.*  Nature,  with  little  or  no 
affiftanc^,  fupplicd  them  withjubfiftence.  The 
linensj,  and  fome  other  things  of  little  value, 
which  they  clandeftinely  obtained  from  the  neigh- 
bouring or  from  foreign  iflands,  were  paid  for 
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by  the  colony  with  tobacco,  cattle,  and  with  the 
money  which. was  fent  by  government  for  the 
fupport  of  the  civil,  religious,  and  military  efta- 
bliftiment.  They  received  from  the  mother- 
country,  annually,  only  one  fmall  veflTcl,  the  car'^o 
of  which  did  not  amount  to  more  than  ten  thou- 
fand  crowns*,  and  which  returned  to  Europe 
laden  with  hidei. 

Such  was  Porto  Rico,  when  in  1765,  the  court 
of  Madrid  •  carried  their  attention  to  St.  John, 
an  excellent  harbour,  even  for  the  royal  navy, 
and  which  only  wants  a  little  more  extent.  The 
town  which  commands  it,  was  furrounded  with 
fortifications.  The  works  were  made  particu- 
larly ftrong  towards  a  narrow  and  marlhy  neck  of 
land,  the  only  place  by  which  the  town  can  be 
attacked  on  the  land  fide.  Two  battalions,  and 
one  company  of  artillery,  croffed  the  fea  for  it*s 
defencie. 

* 

At  this  period,  a  poffeflion  which  had  an- 
nually received  from  the  treafury  no  more  than 
;J7 8,000 1>  coft  them  2,634,433  livres  |,  which 
fum  was  regularly  brought  from  Mexico.  This 
increafe  of  fpecic  ftimulated  the  colonifts  to  un- 
dertake fome  labours.  At  the  fame  time,  the 
ifland,  which  till  then  had'bden  under  the  yoke  of 
monopoly,  was  allowed  to -receive  all  Spanifh 
navigators.  Thefc  two*  circumftances  united, 
imparted  fome  degree  of- animation  toalettle- 
ment,  the  languifliing  ftate  of  which  aftoniflicd 
all  nations.     It*s  tithes,  which  before.  1765^  did 

ft  ■» 
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not  yield  more  than  8i,ooolivres*,  havcincrcaf-  ^  ^^^  ^ 
cd  to  450,418  livres  f. 

On  the  firfl:  of  January  .1778,  the  population 

of  Porto-Rico  amounted  to  fourfcore  thoufand 

*  ■  •     <■ 

fix  hundred  and  fixty  inhabitantSj  of  which  num- 
ber only  fix  thoufand  five  hundred  and  thirty  were 
flaves.  The  inhabitants  reckoned  feventy-feven 
thoufand  three  hundred  and  eighty-four  head  of 
horned  cattle,  twenty-three  thoufaod  one  hun- 
dred arid  .niiicty-fivc  liorfe^,  fifteen  hundred  and 
iSfceen  males,  and  fortyTnine  thoufand  fifty-eighi: 
head*  of  fmall  cattle.      ' 

The  plantations,  the  number  of  which  were 
five  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  eighty-one, 
produced  two  thoufand  feven  hundred  and 
thirty-fcven' quintals  of  fugarj  eleven  hundred 
and  fourteen  quintals  of  cotton  -,  eleven  thoufand 
one  hundred  and  fixty-three  quintals  of  trofi^ce ; 
nineteen  thoufand  five  hundred  and  fifty-fix 
quintals  of  rice;  fifteen  thoufand  two  hundred 
arid  fixteen  quintals  of  maize ;  feven  thoufand 
fbur  hundred  and  fifty-eight  quintals  of  tobacco; 
and  nine  thoufand  eight-hundred  and  fixty 
quintals  of  melaflcs. 

.The  cattle  in  the  feveral  pafture  grounds, 
which  were  two  hundred  and  thirty-four  in  num- 
ber, produced  annually  eleven  thoufand  three 
hundred  and  fixty-four  oxenj  four  thoufand 
three-hundred  and  thirty*  four  horfes;  nine  hun- 
dred arid  fifty-two  mules;  tKirty-one  thoufand 
two  hundred  and  fifty- four ^head  of  fmall  cattl^. 

•    3,3751.  t   SMol.   .15  8» 
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All  this  h  ycty  trifling}  but  great  cxpeftations^ 
are  raifcd  from  an  arrangement  which  hath  lately 
been   made.    No  one'  citizen  of  porto-Rico  wa^ 
in  reality  mafter  of  his  pofTcflions.     The  com- 
manders who  had  ifucceeded  each  other,  had  only 
granted  the  income  pf  them.    This  inconceivable 
^efeft  hath  at  length  been  remedied.     The  pror 
prietors  have  been  confirmed  in  their  poffcflions, 
by  a  law  of  14th  of  January  1778,  upon  condi-r 
tion  of  paying  annually  one  real  and  a  quarter,  o?" 
jixteen  fols  fix  dehicrs  *,   for  every  portion   pf 
ground  of  twenty-five  thqufand    feven   hundred 
and  eight  toifes,  which  t|iey  employed,  ip  cul^ 
tures  5  and  three-quarters  of  a  real,  or  ten  fols 
one  denier  aqd  a  half  f ,  for  that  part  of  the  foil 
that  is  rcfcrved  for  paiftiir^  ground.     This  ea(y 
tribute  is  to  ferve  for  t.hc  clothing  of  the  mili- 
tia^  cpmpofed  of  one  thoufaqd  nine  hundred  in- 
fantry, and  two  hundred  and  fifty  cavalry.     The 
remainder  of  the  ifland  is  diftributed  on  the  fame 

*      .  i»  •  •       • 

conditions  to  thofb  \vho  hav?  little  or  no  pro? 
perty.  Thefe  laft^.  wjip  arc  diftinguiflied  by.  the 
Xi^mciof  Jgreges,  ire  ftven  thoufand -eight  hun- 
dred and  thirty-five  in  number, 

•  Tnis^plan  will  not  ^accomplifh  tjie  revolution 
which  is  expeded  by  the  council  pf  Spain;  although^ 
contrary  to  the   prccife    detcripination  of    the 

|laws,  every  colonift  who  choofes  to  eftablifti  fugar 

*  plahtations,  be  allowed  to  call  in  the  afliftance  of 
'  any  foreigner  who*i$  able  to  teach  him  that  kin4 

of  culture.     Thefe  coldnifts  ought  to  be  authp-^ 


*?n' 
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[thtd  to  fell  openly  to  the  French,   the  Dutch, 
/the  Englifh,    and   the  Danes,   the  cattle  which 
they  iiaVe  been  hitherto  obliged  to  (3ifpo/c  of  in 
A  clandeftine  manner  only. 

'Man  fufFers,  onlyijbccaufe  he  "knows  not  how 

to  put  an  end 'to  his  pain.    If  he  fhould  languilh 

.'in  mift:ry,  it  is  merely  from  being  incapable  of 

changitig  his  fituation.  It  would  be  a  grofs  error 

.  to  imagine,  that  in  a-ilate  -of  nature  we  can  fee 

man  in  perpetual  -agitation,  inceffantly  obferving 

and  making  all  kinds  of  experiments,  as  we  fee 

^him  in  a  civilized  ftate.   'Experience  hath  proved, 

-that   it  requires  ages  for  him  to  emerge  from 

*  his  natural  torpid  ftate  j  and  that  when  once  his 

•induftry  is  fubjeft  to  a  xertain  invariable  mode 

-of  proceeding,    and  from  the  fmall  number  of 

-'his  wants,  reftrained  within  narrow  and  circum- 

^fcribed  limits,  it  will  tiever  be  ronzcd  of  itfelf. 

•What  method  can^then^fae  contrived  to  fhorten 

>the  duration  of  his  indolence,  of  his  ftupidity, 

and  of'iiis  mifery  ?    For  this  purpofe,  he  muft  be 

•made  acquainted  with  aftive  beings,  and  muft  be 

placed    in    conftant    intercourfe  with  laborious 

^people.     He  will  foonr  open  his  eyes*  with  afto- 

nifhment  5  he  will  fbon  be  confcioBS  that  he  Hke- 

wife    hath   had  -  hands  given  to  him,  'antl  will 

fcarce  conceive  how  it  could  have  been  poflible, 

-tliat  the  idea  off  making  ufe  of  them  ihould  not 

^ave  occurred  to  him  fooner.     The  fight  of  the 

enjoyments  that  arc  obtained  by  iabour,  will  in- 

fpire  him  with  the  defire  of  partaking  of  theni, 

»nd  he  will  work.     Invention  is  peculiar  to  ge- 

tiii*ls>'^nd:  irtiit^ieto  ^^s^peiiiliarto  ihah.    It  is  by 

B  b  4  imitatioa 
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imicaxioQ  that  all  fcarc^e  things  have  become,  and 
will  hereafter  become^  comtnon.  This  is  the  pro- 
penfity  which  the  court  of  Madrid  ought  to  en- 
courage, if  not  from  motives  of  bumanityj  fit 
Teaft,  from  the  profped  of  the  political  advaatages 
they  might  expcft  to  reap  from  it. 

Matters  perhaps  might,  and  indeed  ought  to 
be  carried  Bill  further.  Let  Spain  declare  Porto- 
Rico  a  neutral  ifland,  and  let  this  neutralicy  be 
acknowleged  by  all  the  powers  that  have  any  pof- 
felCons  in  America.  Let  the  lands,  which  are  not 
yet  cultivarcd,  be  granted  to  enterprifing  men  of 
all  nations,  who  ihall  have  a  capital  fufEcient  to 
eftablilh  cultures.  Let.perfons,  lands,  and  pro*  ^ 
duclionSy  be  exempted  from  all  taxes  for  the 
fpace  of  fifty  years,  or  more.  Let  the  harbours 
be  opened  indifcriminately  to  all  traders,  free 
^  from  cu(loms»  from  redraints,  and  from  formalU 
ties.  Let  no  other  troops  be  kept  but  thofe  ne« 
cefTary  for  the  police  -,  and  lee  thefe  be  foreign 
troops.  Let  a  very  plain  code  of  laws  be  draw'n 
up,  fuitable  to  a  ftate  of  hufbandmen,  or  of  mer^ 
chants.  Let  the  citizens  themffclves  be  the  ma- 
^iilrajies,.  or  the  magiftrates  be  chofen  by  them. 
Let  property;^  that  fxrCt  and  great  bafis  of  all 
political  fqcieties,  be  eflabliihed  upon  unnuive- 
able  foundations.  Biefore  h^f  a  century  fhall  bp 
elapfed,  Forto-Rico  will  moft  undoubtedly  be 
.one  of  the  moft  Souriibing  colonies  of  the  N^V 
Worid«  It  may. then  again  become^  without  inr 
convenience,  a trujynatipnal  polTeOiop.  k'^  abua** 
dant  produi^ions,  which  /Will  h^Y^  coSk  Mithw 
care,  cxptfnce,  ^njsieg^r.  ^nw  ^ar  to  Spato^  «aU 

increaife 
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All* 

public  revenue.  . 

But  if  even  this  plan  of  adminiftramon  were 
the  in^iration  of  wifdoni  itfclf:  if  it  were  dic- 
tated by  the  nioft  certain  views  of  intereA ;  if  the 
fuGcefs  of  it  could  be  geooietrically  proved, .  yet 
it  would  never  be  carried  into  execution  j  and 
for  this  reafon :  It  is  becaufe  it  hath  not  been 
fuggefted  by  a  native  of  Spain,  and  that  it  fup- 
pofcs  the  concurrence  of  foreigners.  No  country 
can  do  any  thing  of  itfelf ;  and  yet,  from  a  detetf- 
able^  puerile,  and  ridiculous  vanity,  we  wi(h  to  do 
every  thing  by  ourfclvcs  j  we  arc  blind,  and  yet  we 
will  not  receive  light  from  others.  Iti  monarchi- 
cal dates,  the  way  to  exclude  an  able  man  from 
an  important  fituation,  is  to  anticipate,  by  po- 
pular choice,  the  appointment  of  the  court ;  and 
this  is  a  mode  which  hatred  and  jealouly  feldom 
fail  of  employing.  The  fame  method  would  fuc- 
ceed  as  certainly  between  the  refpeclive  courts. 
In  order  to  prevent  a  miniftcr  from  purfuing 
any  wife  meafure,  nothing  more  is  neceflary,  than 
that  another  minifter  (hould  aflumc^  by  divulging 
it,  the  credit  of  having  firft  thought  of  it  him- 
felf.  Nothing  is  more  fcarcc,  than  to  find  among 
minifters  of  the  fame  court,  one  citizen,  great, 
honeft,  and  good  enough,  to  purfue  a  projed  be- 
gan by  his  prcdeceffor.  Thus  do  abufcs  become 
perpetual  in  the  nation.  Thus  is  every  tWng 
begun,  and  nothing  accomplilhed,  from  motives 
-©fa  foolilh  kind  of  pride,  the  influence  of  whidh 
extends  itfeJf  over  all  the  branches  of  adminiftra- 
tion,  wbich  fufpends  the  progrefs  of  emlizarioik), 
Md  wwid  lm«%  fettled  all  nations  in  a  ftateof 

barbarifm. 
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B  o  o  ^  barbarifm,  had  their  chiefs  been  conftantly,  and  ct 
^4— -1^-^  all  timesj  equally  affeded  by  it. 

If,    however,    the    meafures  ivc  have   ren* 
turcd  to  propofe  to  the  court  of  Madrid  flioutd 
appear  to  them  liable  to  inconveniences,  which 
may  have^efcaped  our  notice,  they  might  at  leaft 
derive  from  themfclves  part  of  rhofe  advantages 
which  we  ftiould  be  happy  to  fee  them  obtain. 
The  navigation  to  the  Spanifh  Indies  is  forbid- 
den to  the  Bifcayans.     As  their  ports  are  freed, 
both  on  the  jgoing  out  and  coming  in  of  the  (hips» 
from  xhe  duties  which  are  impofed  upon  all  the 
other  ports,,  the  government  have  been  appre- 
.^henfive  that  they  might  obtain  too  great  a  fupe-^ 
Tiority  over  the  fubjeds  of  the  monarchy,  who  do 
not  enjoy  the  fame  privileges,     l-et  Porto-Rico 
be  opened  to  thefe  aftive  men,  where  their  cpna- 
petitlon  cannot  be  prejudicial  to  rivals  who  have 
never  attended  to  this  trade,  and  the  ifland  will 
foon  acqyire  fome  degree  of  importance.     The 
fame  arrangement  might  be  extended  to  St.  Do*- 
mnga. 
mhtt  were        This  ifland,  famous  for  being  the  earlieft  fcttle- 
that^Jcc"  -     Client  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  New  World,  was  ^t 
Sngoto  ficft  in  high  eftimation  for  the  quantity  of  gold  it 
tie^encrate    fynplicd.  This  wcalth  diminiflicd  with  the  inhabi- 

from  ih«t         *  *  * 

iiate  of       tants  of  the  country,  whom  they  obliged  to  dig  it 

letThich'      out  of  the  bowels  of  the  earth  j  and  the  fouiw  of 

h^^b^^^     it  was  entirely  dried  up,  when  the  neighbouring 

railed.         iflands  no  longer  fuppl ied  the  lofs  of thofe  wretched 

yiftims  tQ  the  avarice  of  the  conqueror.    A  yehc^ 

ment  defire  of  opening  again  this  fource  of  wealth, 

irfpired  tht-thought  of  getting  Hwr**  from  Afeic^^ 

but 
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but,  befidcs  that  thefe  were  found  uhfit  for  the  Ur  ^  ^,?  ^ 
bours  they  were  'deftined  to,  the  multitude  of 
mines,  which  then  be^an  to  be  wrought  on  the 
jcontinentj  made  thofe  of  St.  Domingo  no  longer 
of  any  irhportance.  An  idea  now  fuggeftcd  itfelf, 
that  their  Negroes,  which  were  healthy,  itrong, 
•and  patient;  might  be  'ufefuUy  employed  in  huf- 
bandry  i  and  they  adopted,  through  neceffity,  a 
wife  refolution,  which,  had  they  know'n  their  own 
intereft,  they  would  haVe  embraced  by  choice* 

The  produce  of  their  induftry  was  at  firft  ex- 
'tFcmely  fmall,  becaufe  the  labourers  were  few. 
Charles  v.,  who,  like  mod  fovereigns,  preferred 
his  favourites  to  his  fubjeds,  had  granted  an  e3^- 
"^plufive  right  of  the  flave  trade  to  a.Flemifh  nobjp- 
mzxiy  who  ma4e  over  his  privilege  to  the  Genoefe. 
Thofe  avaricious  republicans  conduced  this  in- 
farhouS  commerce   as  all  monopolies   arc   con- 
duced I  they  refolved  to  fell  dear,  and  they  fold 
but  little,    Y^hen  time  and  competition  had  fixed 
jhe  natural  and  neccflary  price  of  flaves,  the  num- 
ber of  thern  iqcrcafed,  It  may  eafily  be  imagined, 
that  the  Spaniards,  who  had  been  accuftorned  to 
'  jreat  the  Indians  as  beads,  though  they  differed 
but  little  in  complexion  from  themfelyes,  did  not 
entertain  a  higher  opinion  of  thefe  Negro  Afri- 
cans, who  were  fubftitut^d  to  them.     Degraded 
ftill  further  in  their  eyes  by  the  price  they  had 
paid  for  them,  even  religion  could  not  reftrain 
them  from  aggravating  the  weight  of  their  fervi- 
tude.     It  became  intolerable,,  an^  thefe  wretched 
paves  made  an  effort  to  recover  the  unalienable 
pghts  of  mankind.  '  Their  attempt  proved  un- 
*    ^  fuccefsful ; 
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BOOK  fuccefsfui ;  but  they  4'capcd  this  benefit  frpm  their 
dc'fpiir,  that  they  were  afterwards  treated  with'  lefs 
inhumanity. 

This  moderation  (if  tyranny,  cramped  by  the 
appreheniidn  of  revolt,  can  deferve  that  nam-c) 
^as  attended  wkh  good  confequences.  CuUivatioo 
was  purfoed  with  fome  degree  of  fuccefs.  Soon 
after  the  middle  of  the  fixteenth  century,  the  mou- 
ther-country draw  annually  from  this  colony  ten 
millions  weight  of  fugar,  a  large  quantity  of  wood 
for  dying,  tobacco,  cocoa,  caffia,  ginger,  cotton, 
and  peltry  in  abundance.  One  might  imagine, 
that  fuch  favourable  beginnings  would  give  both 
the  defire  and  the  means  of  extending  this  trade ; 
but  a  train  of  events,  each  more  fatal  than  the 
other,  ruined  tliefe  hopes. 

The  firft  misfortune  arofe  from  the  depopu- 
lation of  St.  Domingo.  The  Spaiiifh  cqnqucfts 
on  the  continent  fhould  naturally  have  contributed 
to  promote  the  fuccefs  of  an  ifland,  which  nature 
feemed  to  have  formed  to  be  the  center  of  that 
vaft  dominion  arifing  round  it,  to  be  the  ftaple 
of  the  diflferent  colonies  :  but  it  happened  quite 
otherwife.  On  a  view  of  the  immenfe  fortunes 
raifing  in  Mexico,  and  other  parts,  the  richcft  in- 
habftants  of  St.  Domingo  began  to  defpife  their 
fe^tlements",  and  quitted  the  true  fource  of  riches, 
which  is,  in  a  manner,  on  the  furface  of  tfie 
earth,  to  go  and  ranfack  the  bowels  of  it  for 
veins  of  gold,  which  are  foon  exhaufled.  The 
government  endeavoured  iii  vain  to  put  a  flop  fo 
this  emigration  j  the  laws  were  always  cither  act- 
fully  eluded,  or  openly  violated. 

'  The 
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'  Thb  weaknefs,  wfeifh  was  a  neccsfitrjr  ^confe'-^^^^*^ 
quence  of  fucli  acondufb,  leaving  the  coafts  wiiclvr 
out  defenccy  encouraged  the  4tKmi^^'<>f  Spain  ca 
ravage  them*  Eiren  the  capital  6(  4di46  ifland  war 
taken  and  pill^ed  by  t^at  ^eld^raijed  Engltflr 
failor,  Francis  Drake.  The  cruizbrs  of  k&  coa^' 
fcfqueF^C)  amcenced  themieives  with  int«rcopciag 
vefTels  in  their  paff^ge  through thofelatitude^^  the 
bcft  know'n  at  thai  time  of  airy  in  tlj^  Neve  Wocld; 
To  complete  thefc  misfortuoes^  cbe  Caftiiiftos 
themfelves  commeDerd  pirates.:  Tiiey  ^attac^od 
no  fhips  hutTtJupfe  of  tfadr  aw9i.j)ttioi)».vithicb 
were  more  richi,  teorfe.  proYidcd^  and  wbrfc  de*-' 
fended  J  than  any  others*  T!he  cirifavn  th.ey  luti 
of  fitting  out  (hips  clandeftioely^iiODrder  to  pro^ 
cure  flaves,  prevented  tbpm  fmat  being  Iwirin *ti  j^ 
md  the  alTift^ce  they  purchafed^  ftom  the  fhips  of 
war,  commiflioned  to  protedthe  tmde,  infurei^J:  td 
them  innpunity. 

'■  The  foreign  trade  of  the  colony  was  it's  only 
rcfource  in  this  diftrefs;  and  that  was  prohi- 
bited; but  a«  it  was  ftill  carried  on,  hotwith^ 
ftanding  the  vigilance  of  the  governors,  or  per- 
haps, by  their  connivance,  the  policy  of  an  exaf- 
perated  and  unenlightened  court  exerted  itfclf  in 
demolifliing  moft  of  the  fea-ports,  and  driving 
the  miferable  inhabitants  into  the  inland  country. 
This  aft  of  violence  threw  them  into  a  ftate  of 
tfejeCkion,  which  the  incur fions  and. fettlement  of 
ih€  French  on  the  ifland  afterwards  carried  to  the 
-utmoft  pitch.    < 

*    Spain,  totally  taken  up  with  that  vaft  empire 

'which  (he  had-  formed  on  rfie  continent,  ufed  no 

3  pains 
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•  ^n  ^  ?^^^^  to  dtflip^Cc  tliis4cthargy.    She  even  refiffed 
^^    V     '  to  liAen  to  the  folkitatioos  of  her  Flemilh  fubjefts, 
who'CarfiefiUy  preflcd  that  thty  might  have  per- 
miffion  tb  clear  thofe  ^fertile  laods.     Rather  than . 
rtm  the'  rifqueiof  feeing  theitt  catry  on  a  contra- 
band trade  on-.tKc  coafts^ihe.chhfe  to  bury  in  obli- 
vion, a  fetdembit  ^kith  had  been  of  ccfnfequence^ 
and  was  likely 'Cg»  become  fo  agaiin^  . 
Ficfeotfttte      This  colony^  which  had  no  longer  any  inter- 
»&  portion  coarfe  wfthjthe  .mother-country^  but  by  a  fingle 
iSj^^***    ihip  of.  no  great,  harden,  received  from  thence 
every  third  year}  xoifftfted  in  17*77  of  eighteen 
thoufand  four  hjorndred  and  ten  inhabitants,  in* 
eluding  SpaniUrds^Meftees,  Negroes,'  or  Mulat- 
toes;    The .  compiexioil  and  .  char^^ler  of  thefe 
pedple  dTiffcried  according  t<3r  the  different  pf ppor-? 
tions  of  Americiid^  iEOropcan, .  and  African  blood 
they  bad^reeeiwdffQna.that  natural  and  tranfienc 
union  which  reftores  all  races  and  conditions  to 
thjB  fame  level  i,^^  love  is  not  oxiore  a  refpeiSler 
of   perfons  than  death;    .  Thefe  -  demi-favagcs, 
pltfngcd  in  the^^cxtremfe  of  floth,    lived  upon 
fruits  and  roots,  dwelt  in  couagcs  without  .furni- 
ture, and  had  molt  of  them  no  clothes.    The 
few  among  them,  in  whom  indolence  had  not  to<* 
tally  fupprefled  the  fenfe  of  decency  and  taftc 
for  the  conveniences  of  life,  purchafcd  clothes,  of 
their  neighbour^  the  French,  in  return  for  their 
cattki  and  the  money  fent  to  them  for  the  main* 
tenance  of  two  hundred  foldfers,  the  priefts,  ajnd 
the  government.     The  company,  formed  at  Ba^r- 
cdona  in  1757-,  with  cxcluCfve  privileges  for  the 
re-eftabU(hment  of  St.  Domingo,  bath  had  no 

fucccfs. 
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foccefs.  Since  that  ifland  hath  been  opened^  in  ®  ^i?.  ^ 
1766,  to  all  Spanifh  navigators,  it  hath  ftiU  re- 
mained in  the  fame  ftate.  The  qiiantity  of  fu- 
gar  canesj  of  coffee  trees,  and  of  tobacco,,  which 
may  have  been'  planted  thtr^^  is  not  fuf&cicnc  for 
Ws  own  confucnption,  far  from  being  able:  to 
contribute  to  that  of  the  mother-countisy.  The. 
colony  furnifhea  annually  to  the  national  trade> 
n6  more  thaa  fiv«  or  fix  thoufand  hides,  and 
fome  provifioBs^  of  fa  iitde  value,*  that  they 
fcarce  deferve  to  be  reckoned.*  •  » 

Tntsr  deficiency,  of  cirftiyation-  .is-univerfally 
felt  in  the  ifland.  Sant  Yago,  La  Vega,  £eibQ> 
and  other  places  in  the  inland  pa^rts,  formerly  fo 
renowned  for  their  ri<;:hes,:  are  no  longer  any  thing 
more  than  obfcufe  Mrolets,  where  no tbiiigicevivesi 
the  meoiory  of  their  a^itien t  ^j^lendour. 

T»s  coafts  do  not  exhibit  ar  o^re  aninaated 
appearance.  To  the  fouth  of  the  colony  is  the 
narrow  and  deep  bay  of  Ocoa,  which  might  be 
cabled  a  harbour,  it  is  in  this  place  where  the 
Spaniards  have  no  fettlementy,  although  they  are 
near  a  falt-pit,  which  is  fufHcient  for  their  necef- 
fities,  that  the  filvef  which  is  fent  from  Mexico 
for  the  expences  of  government  is  depofited,  and 
from  .whence  it  is  conveyed  upon  horfes  to  St. 
t)omingo^  wliich  is  at  no  more  than  fifteen  leagues 
diftance.: 

This  famous  capital  of  the  ifland  received  for 
a  long  time  it's  neceflTaries  direftly  from  foreign- 
<irs ;  but  at  that  period  the  Lozama,  with  which 
It's  walk  are  watered,  was  able  to  admit  veffels 
of  fix  hundred  tons  burthen.     Since  the  mout^ 

t  ^ 
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*  ^,?  ^  of  this  rhrer  hath  "been  atmoft  choaked  by 
the  fandsj  arid  by  the  uones  it  hrings  away 
from  the  mountains,  the  town  is  not  in  a  betcer 
condition  than  the  harbour;  and  magnificent 
ruins  are  the  only  remains  of  it.  The  coua* 
try  that  furrounds  it  exhibits  nothing  but  briars^ 
and  a  ftn^U  number  of  cattle. 

.  The  river  Macouflis  runs  fourteen  leagues 
above  that  place,  where  the  few  ArYierican  vefli^ 
that  come  to  trade  in  the  ifland  are  ufcd  to  land. 
They  difcmbark  their  fmall  cargoes  by  means  of 
d  few  little  iilandsj  which  afford  a  tolerable 
Iheltci^. 

Further  on,  but  ftili  on  the  fame  coaft,  flie 
Rumana  runs  through  the  moft  beautiful  plains 
that  can  poffibly  be  conceived.  Ne^erthelefe, 
there  is  nothing  to  be  found  upon  this  exten live 
ind  fertile  foil,  except  one  hamlet,  wbioh  would 
have  a  miierable  appearance,  even  in  thofe  coun- 
tries that  are  the  moft  ilUtreated  by  nature. 

The  North  of  the  colony  i^s  no  better  than  the 
South.  Porto  de  Plata,  the  beauty  and  excel- 
lence of  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate, 
prefents  only  a  few  huts,  in  it's  nufnerous  creeks, 
and  on  it's  rich  territory. 

The  Ifabellica  which  hath  a  beautiful  river, 
immenfe  plains,  and  forefts  filled  with  precious 
woods,  doth  not  exhibit  a  more  flourifhing  ap- 
jpearance. 

With  as  many,  or  even  with  more  means  of 
profperity,  Monte-  Chrifto  is  nothing  more  than  a 
ftaple,  where  Englifhfmugglers  come  habitually  tc* 
take  in  the  commodities  of  fomcFrench  plantations, 

fettled 
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fettled  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  hoftilities  ■  %^^  ^ 
between  the  coui*ts  of  tendon  and  Vcrfaillcs, 
render  the  fraudulent  conneftibps  infinitely  more 
confiderable ;  and  this  mart  acquires  at  that  time 
a  great  degree  of  importance.  But  this  incipient 
animation  ceafes,  as  foon  as  the  miniftry  of  Ma«> 
drid  think  it  fuitable  to  their  intereftsj  to  take  a 
part  in  the  difpuces  between  the  two  rival  |ia->> 
tions, 

Tnt  Spaniards  have  no  fettlement  in  the  weftern 
part  of  the  ifland,  which  is  entirely  occupied  by 
the  French  ;  and  it  is  onlv  fince  the  lafl  war  that 
they  have  thought  of  fettling  to  the  eaftward^ 
which  they  had  long  entirely  neglefted. 

The  projeft  of  cultivation  might  be  carried 
into  execution  in  the  plain  of  Vega-Real^  which 
19  fituaced  in  the  inland  part^  and  is  fourfcore 
leagues  in  lengthy  by  ten  in  it's  greateft  breadth* 
It  would  be  difficult  to  find,  throughout  the 
New  World,  a  fpot  more  level,  more  fruitful,  or 
better  watered.  All  the  produftions  of  America 
would  fucceed  admirably  there;  but  it  would  be 
impoffible  to  remove  them  from  thence  without 
making  roads;  which  is  an  undertaking  that  would 
alarm  a  people  more  enterprifing  than  the  Spa- 
niards. Thefe  difficulties  fhould  naturally  have  led 
them  to  fix  their  attention  on  fome  exceeding 
good  coafts^  already  a  little  inhabited,  and  where 
ibme  fubfiftcnce  would  have  been  found.  Pro- 
bably it  was  apprehended  that  the  new  colonift$ 
would  adopt  the  manners  of  the  old,  and  therc^ 
fore  Samana  v/as  determined  upon. 
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^'%^^  Sam  AN  A  is  a  peninfula,  five  leagues  broad, 
and  fixtecn  long ;  the  foil  of  which,  though  ra- 
ther uneven,  is  very  fit  for  the  richeft  produftiona 
of  the  New  World.  It  hath,  nnorepver,  the  ad- 
vantage of  affording  to  the  (hips  that  come  from 
Europe,  an  'tafy  landing  and  a  fafe  anchorage. 

These  confiderations  induced  the  firft  adven^ 
turcrs  from  France,  who  ravaged  St.  Domingo,  to 
fettle  at  Samanaj  wMIre  they  maintained  their 
ground  a  long  time,  though  furrounded  by  their 
enemies.  At  length,  it  was  found  that  they  were 
too  much  expofed,  and  at  too  great  a  diftance  from 
ike  reft  of  the  French  fettlcments  on  the  ifland, 
which  were  every  day  improving.  In  confequence 
of  this  they  were  recalled.  The  Spaniards  rejoiced 
at  their  departure  j  but  did  not  take  pofleffion  of 
the  fpot  they  had  quitted. 

Within  thefe  few  years,  however,  the  tourt 
of  Madrid  have  fent  thither  fome  people  from 
the  Canaries  i  the  ftate  have  been  at  the  ex« 
pence  of  thq  voyage,  of  their  eftaUiflijuent,  and 
of  their  maintenance  for  feveral  years.  Thefe 
vmcafures,  prudent  as  they  were,  have  not  been 
attended  with  fuccefs.  The  new  inhabitant  have 
for  the  moft  part  fallen  viftims  to  the  climate,  to 
the  clearing  of  the  ground,  undertaken  without 
precautions,  and,  above  all,  to  the  difhoncfty  of 
the  governors,  who  have  appropriated  to  them- 
felvcs  the  funds  they  were  intrufted  with.  The 
few  that  have  furvived  fo  many  evils,  languifh 
under  the  expeftation  of  approaching  death* 
Let  us  fee  whether  the  efforts  made  to  render 
Cuba  flourifhirtg,  have  been  more  fortunate. 

The 
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,      The  iflittd  of  Cuba,  which  is  feparated  from  Sf,  ^  ^  ^  '^ 
pomingo.by  a  narrow  channel,  is  of  itfelf  equal  <    "yi— > 
in  value  to  a  kingdom :    it  is  two  hundred  and  fhe"?nrn*dof 
thirty  leagues  in  length,    and  in  breadth  from  s^^nlard/*"* 
fourteen  to  twenty-four.     None  of  it's  rivers  are 
xiavigablc:   in  three  or  four  of  them  onlyi  the 
boats  can  go  up  to  the  height  of  two,  four,  or  CiK 
leagues,  during  the  greatcft  part  of  the  year.  To 
the   north,    the  Havannah,  Bahiabonda,-  Maiul 
and  Matanza,  can  receive  men  of  war  $  but  the 
fouthern  harbours,   as  Cuba,    Xaguas,    Port  au 
Prince,  Bayamo,  Bacacon,  ^iTipe,  Batabano,  and 
Trinidad,  admit  only  merchantmen. 

Though  Cuba  was  difcovered  by  CoIumbuSj 
in  1492,  the  Spaniards  did  not  attempt  to  malce 
themfelves  mailers  of  it  till  151 1,  when  Diego  de 
Velafquez  came  with  four  Ihips,  and  landed  on 
the  caftern  poiat. 

Tuts  diltrid  was  under  the  government  of  a 
Cacique  named  Hatuey.  He  was  a  native  of  St. 
Domingo,  or  Hifpaniola,  and  had  rj^tired  hither  ^ 
to  avoid  the  flavery  to  which  his  countrynnen  were 
condemned.  Thofe,  who  could  efcape  the  tyranny 
of  the  Caftilians,  had  followed  him  in  his  retreat, 
where  he  formed  a  little  ftate,  and  ruled  in  peace. 
At  a  diftance  he  obferved  the  Spanifli  fails,  the 
approach  of  which  he  dreaded.  On  the  firfl:  news 
he  received  of  their  arrival,  he  called  together 
the  braved  Indians,  both  of  his  fubjefts  and  al- 
lies, to  animate  them  to  a  defence  of  their  liber- 
ty; afluring  them,  at  the  fame  time,  that  all  their 
efforts  would  be  inefFeAual,  if  they  did  not  firft 
render  the  God  of  their  enemies  propitious  to 
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them :  Behold  him  tbere^  faid  he^  pointing  to  a 
vefiel  filled  with  goldj  behold  th^t  mighty  divimlf^ 
let  us  invoke  bis  aid  / 

This  (imple  and  credulous  people  cafily  believ^ 
ed  that  gold,  for  the  fake  of  which  fo  much  blood 
ivas  ihedj  was  the  God  of  the  Spaniards*  Thejr 
danced  and  fang  before  the  rude  and  unfafiiioned 
ore^  and  refigned  th^mfelvea  wholly  to  it's,  protec-t 
tion. 

But  Hatuey,  more  enl!ghtened3  and  nrwre  fu- 
fpicious  than  the  other  Caciques^  affembled  them 
again.  We  muft  not,  faid  he  to  themj  expeS  any 
bappinefs  fo  long  as  the  God  of  the  Spaniards  remains 
among  us.  He  is  no  lefs  our  enemy  than  they.  Thty 
feek  for  him  in  every  place ;  and  where  they  find  him^ 
there  they  efiahlifh  themfehes.  Were  he  hidden  in  the 
eavities  of  the  earth,  they  would  ^fcirver  him.  Were 
we  to  fwallow  him,  they  would  plunge  their  hands  ints 
Bur  bowels^  and  drag  him  out.  There  is  no  place  but 
the  bottom  of  the  fea,  that  can  elude  their  fearch. 
JVhen  he  is  no  longer  among  us,  doubtlefs  wefhall  be 
forgotten  by  them.  As  foon  as  he  had  don^  fpeak- 
ing,  every  man  brought  out  his  gold,  and  threw 
it  ipto  the  fea. 

•  NoTWiTHSTANDiNQ  this,  the  Spaniards  advan- 
ced* Their  mufkets  and  cannons,  thofe  tremend- 
ous deities,  difperfed  with  their  thunder  the  fava- 
ges,  who  endeavoured  to  rcfift:  but,  as  Hatucy 
might  rcaffemble  them,  he  was  purfued  through 
the  woods,  taken,  and  condemned  to  be  burned. 
When  he  was  faftened  to  the'  ftake,  and  waited 
only  for  the  kindling  of  the  fire,  ^n  inhuman  prieft: 
advanced  to  propofc'  the  ceremony  of  baptifm, 
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ahd  to  fpeak  to  himof  paradife.     Jr^  there^  (aid  *  ^^JJ  ^ 
the  Cacique,  any  Spaniards  in  that  happy  place?  Tes^  v.  ■^^^il^^J 
replied  the  rhiflionaryj  hut  there  are  none  but  good 
ofies.    The  heft  of  them^  returned  Hatucy,  are  good 
for  nothing.     I  will  not^o  to  a  pl^ce^  where  IJhoiild  he^ 
in  ddfiget  of  meeting  one  of  them.    Talk  no  more  to  me 
dfyour  religion y  but  \edveme  to  die. 

Thus  was  tht  Cacique  bufAedi  the  God  o^thc 
Chriftians  diflionOured/  and  his  crofs  ioibrued 
with  human  blood  j  but  Vclalquez  found  no  nnore 
enemies  tpoppofe  him.  No  i^fiftance  was  made, 
and  yit  the  nation  did  hot  long  fiirvive  the  lofs 
of  it's  liberty,'  In  thofe  Ferocious  tinies,  when  to 
(ronqoer  Was  nothing  but  to  deftroy,  feveralift* 
h^bitaftts  of  Cuba  were  miffacreds  a  greater 
number  of  them  ended  their  lives  in  the  gold 
nhines,  although  they  were  Aot  found  abundant 
enough  to  be*  worked  for  any  length  of  time. 
At  laft  the  fm all  pox,  that  poifon  which  hath 
been  tranfmitt^d  from  the  Old  to  the  New 
World,  in  exchange  for  a  ftill  more  fatal  poifon, 
ctjmplcted  what  had  been  fo  much  forwarded  by 
the  other  calamities.  The  whole  ifland  was  food 
reduced  to  a  defert. 

It  was  indebted  for  it's  revival  to  the  pil6t  import- 
Alaminos,  who  in  15 19  fifft  pafled  the  canal  of  'eramfX 
Bahama,  when  he  was  carrying  the  firft  intelli-  ^^^^^* 
gence  of  the  fuccefs  of  Cortez  to  the^  Emperof  J^jf^^Jj**''^ 
Charles  V.     It  was  foon  underftood,  that  this  Cuba. 
would  be  the  only  convenient  road  for  the  fhips 
that  fhould  fail  from  Mexico  to  Europe,  and  the 
Havannah  was  built  to  receive  them.     The  uti- 
lity of  this  celebrated  port  Was  afterwards  extend- 
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»  xn.  ^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  vcffels  difpatched  from  Porio-Bcllo 
and  from  Carthagena.  They  all  put  in  there, 
and  waited  reciprocally  for  each  other,  in  order 
to  arrive  together  in  the  mother-country  with  a 
greater  degree  of  parade  and  of  fecurity.  The 
prodigious  expences:  which  navigators,  laden 
•with  the  richcft  treafurcs  of  the  world  incurred 
during  their  ftay,  occafioned  an  immenfe  circula- 
tion of  money  in  the  town,  which  was  itfelf  com- 
pelled to  fend  a  part  of  it  into  the  countries 
more  or  lefs  diftant,  from  whence  it  derived  it's 
fubfiftance.  Cuba  thus  acquired  fome  degree  of 
animation,  while  the  other  iflands,  under  the  fame 
dominion,  dill  continued  in  that  (late  of  annihila- 
tion into  which  they  had  been  plunged  by  the 
conqueft. 

In  order  to  accelerate  the  flow  progrcfs  of  this 
fe.ttlement  a  particular  aflbciation  was  formed  in 
1735.  The  funds  of  the  new  company  confifted 
of  one  inillion  of  piafters,  or  of  5,400,000  livres*. 
They  were  divided  into  two  thoufand  Iharcs,  one 
hundred  of  which  belonged  to  the  crown.  The 
privilege  of  this  company  was  exclulive.  They 
cftablilhed  a  fadory  at  Cadix;  but  Cuba  itfelf 
w^s  the  feat  of  the  monoply. 

The  direftors,  at  a  diftance  from  the  mother- 
country,  attended  only  to  the  making  of  their 
own  fortunes,  they  committed  numberlefs  mal- 
verfationsi  and  the  company,  whofe  interefts  they 
managed,  were  fo  completely  ruined  in  the  fpace 
of  twenty  years,  that  it  was  no  longer  poffible  for 
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ihem  to  continue  their  tranfaftions.  The  go- 
vernment then  authorized  a  few  merchants  to 
carry  on. this  trade,  and  in  1765,  all  the  Spa- 
niards were  Yreely  admitted  into  a  pbfieflion, 
which  ought  never  to  have  been  -  (hut  againit 
them. 

A  GOVERNOR,  who  bcars  the  title  of  captain 
general,  prefides  at  prefent  over  the  colony.  He 
determines  all  matters  relative  to  the  civil  and 
the  military  branches;  but  the  finances  arc  under 
the  direftioh  of  an  intendant.  Magiftrates,  whofc 
judgments  may  be  fet  afide  by  the  audience  of  St. 
Domingo,  diftribute  juftice  in  the  eighteen  jurif- 
dictiohs  which  divide  the  ifland. 

Thjs  bifhop's  fee,  and  his  chapter^  are  in  the 
town  of  -Cuba.  Neither  they,  nor  any  other 
members  of  the  clergy  receive  the  tithes. ;  they 
belonffji  as  in  the  reft  of  the  New  World,  to  the 
croiynj  but  in  this,  as  well  as  in  .other  places* 
without  being  a  refpurce  for  the  treafury.  There 
are  twenty-three  convents  of  men,  and  three 
nunneries  in  the  colony,  the  eftates  of  which  arc 
valued,  according  to  the  moft  moderate  calcula- 
tion, at  i4>589,590  livres**  The  funds  which 
belong  to  the  order  of  St.  Jean  de  Dieu,  and 
which  aredeftined  for  public  ufe,  are  not  includ- 
ed in  this  calculation. 

Children  are  either  well  or  ill  educated  in 
moft  of  thcfe  convents.  There  is,  ever  fince  1728, 
an  univcrfity  at  the  Havannah,  which  hath  a  re- 
venue of  37,800  livresf,  and  lefs  than  two  hun- 
dred fcholars. 

•607,899!.  118.  8d.  *t  1,575  I. 
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*  XI?  ^  NiNiTEEw  hofpitals  are  ciiftribuced  over  the 
jOand  s  and  therCi  as  in  all  other  parts^  people 
are  by  no  means  unanimous  with  refpec):  to  the 
utility  pf  thefe  eftabliihments^  or  to  the  beft  mode 
0f  regulatipg  them.  Alas  I  then,  every  thing 
that  concerns  government  is  ftill  problematic^ 
{eind  the  queflioqs  which  more  particularly  aflfedi: 
the  happineis  of  the  human  (pecies^  are^  perhaps, 
thofe  which  have  been  the  leaft  fatisfaflorily 
folved. 

The  colintries  pf  the  glpbe,  which  pretend  tQ 
civilization,  are  full  pf  indolent  men,  who  chufe 
rather  to  fue  for  alms  in  the  ftreets,  th^n  to  em- 
ploy their  ftfengtb  iii  the  manufactures.  Our 
intention  is  not  certainly  to  harden  the  hearts  oF 
men,  but  we  will  pronounce,  without  hcfltation, 
that  thefe  wretches  are  fo  m^ny  rdbbcfs  of  tht 
real  poor  J  and  that  wl^oeyer  grants  them  any' 
afliftance  bec^qmes  th^ir  accompjiep,  Th^  know- 
lege  of  their  hyppcrify,  of  thc}r  vices,  pf  theifr 
debaucheries,  oftheirnpdttirnalfaturnalia,  leflens 
the  comm jfefation  that  is  due  to  real  indigence. 
It  is  certainly  a  difagreeable  tafk  to  deprive  a  pi^ 
tizen  of  his  Yxhinyi  Which  is  the  ofily  thing  he 
poffeflcg,  ^nd  to  add  imprifonment  to  his  mifery. 
And  yet  thp  man  who  prefer3  the  ^bjeft 
Hate  of  a  beggar,  to  an  afylum  Where  he  rpighp 
earn  clothes  and  fubfiftence  by  his  labour,  is  a 
vicious  pcrfon  who  ought  to  be  carried  there  by 
force.  There  are  many  countries  where,  fronrt 
miftaken  motives  of  compaffion,  the  profcflcd 
beggars  are  fuffered  to  remain  at  liberty.    The 
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^miniftration  of  thofe  countries  difplays,  ia  thu  ®  ^,J^  ^ 
iodance,  more  hunlanity  than  judgoicnt. 

But  bcfide  the  ftatc  of  beggary,  which  is 
brought  on  by  a  fpirit  of  idlenefs,  there  mufl:  nc* 
ceffarily  be  poor  people  without  number  in  cvery^ 
J)lace  where  there  arc  multitudes  of  men,  who 
have  nb  protcftioh  againft  mifery  but  in  their  la- 
bour. For  all  thefe  unfoKtaiiate  people,  a  day  of 
ikkne6  is  a  day  of  indigence.  Every  old  man  is 
poor.  Every  man  who  is  disabled  cither  by  ^c*- 
cident,  or  by  natural  deformity,  old  or  young, 
is  a  poor  man.  Every  Ubourer,  every  ibldicr, 
cvefy  failo!",  who  hath  either  got  no  employment, 
or  is  unable  to  ferve,  iS  a  poor  man.  JPovertjr 
begets  poverty  J  were  it  only  froni  the  impoflibility 
that  indigeht  perfons  fhould  give  any  kind  of 
feduC^tion,  or  furnifh  any  employment  to  their 
fchildreh,  A  gfeat  cotiflag^ration,  an  inundation* 
a  hail  ftofin,  A  lortg  and  rigorous  winter,  an  epi- 
demical diforder,  a  famine,  a  war,  great  and 
fudden  reduftionsof  rent^  bankruptcies,  bad,  and 
even  fpmetimes  good  operations  of  finance,  the 
invention  of  a  new  machine :  every  caufe,  in  a 
word,  which  deprives  the  cxtitth  of  his  ftate,  and 
*vhich  fufpends,  or  fuddenly  diminilhes  the  daily 
labours,  occaCions  an  incredible  number  of  peo-* 
pie  to  be  reduced  to  poverty  in  an  inftant* 

Al>ip  yet,  whi^  are  thefe  numerous  unfortunate 
people,  who  arfe  reduced  to  inevitable  poverty 
without  any  fault  of  their  own*  and  perhaps  from 
the  injuftice  of  our  conftitutional  laws  ?  They 
are  ufeful  men  who  have  cultivated  the  lands, 
put  the  ftones,  conftrufted  Qur  edifices,  nourifh- 
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*  vt?  ^  ^d  ^u*"  children,  worked  in  our  mines  and  in  our 
quarries,  defended  our  country,  aflifted  the  ef- 
forts of  genius,  and  been  fervjceable  in  all  the 
branches pfinduftry. 

In  order  to  fuccour  thefe  interefting  beings, 
hofpitals  have  been  contrived.  Bpt  do  thefe 
eftablifhments  anfwer  the  end  of  their  inftitution  ? 
Almoft  in  all  places  they  have  a  nuofiber  of  moral 
'and  natural  defeds,  which  render  the  utility  of 
them  doubtful  in  their  prefent  ftate. 

Particular  and  temporary  fuccours,  pru- 
dently difpenfed  by  government,  in  a  feafon  of 
great  popular  calamities,  would  perhaps  be  better 
than  hofpitals  which  are  perpetually  maintained. 
They  would  prevent  beggary,  while  hofpitals  en- 
courage It.  Thefe  afylums  for  misfortune,  are 
almoft  all  in  poflefiion  of  landed  property.  This 
kind  of  property  is  liable  to  too  many  embarrafs- 
ments,  and  to  dilhonefty  in  the  management  of 
tt,  and  fubjeft  to  too  many  viciffitiides  in  it's 
produce.  The  directors  of  it  are  permanent. 
Hence  their  zeal  is  diminifhed,  and  the  fpiritof 
fraud  and  rapine,  or  at  leaft  that  of  indifference 
Js  fubftituted  to  it.  Thefe  facred  depofits  become 
at  laft  the  revenue  of  thofe  who  manage  them. 
The  adminiftration  of  thefe  eftablifhments,  is  al- 
moft  always  a  myftery  to  the  government  and  to 
the  public,  while  nothing  would  be  more  honeft 
and  more  neceflaryjthan  that  it  lliould  be  expofed  ta 
public  view:  it  is'alfo  arbitrary,  and  it  ought  to 
"be  fubjefted  to  the  moft  careful  and  rigorous 
examination.  The  depredations  that  are  com- 
mitted in  the  palaces  of  kings,  are  the  fubjeft  of 
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much  difcuffion.  There  ac  leaft  magnificence,  *  ^,^^  ^ 
abundance,  and  the  etiquette,  which  compofcs  the 
falfe  greatnefs  of  the  throne,  are  in  fome  fort  an 
apology  for  this  diffipation  i  for  where  there  are 
kinjgs,  it  is  well  know*n,  there  muft  likewife  be 
abufes.  But  hofpitals  are  liable  to  (till  greater  mal^ 
verfations,  and  yet  they  are  the  boufes  of  the  poor ! 
they  are  the  fortunes  of  the  poor !  every  thing 
ought  there  to  prefent  the  ftrifteft  ideas  of  oecp- 
nomy  and  order  j  every  circumftancc  ought  to 
render  thefe  duties  facred.  You,  who  are  the 
diredors  of  thefe  afylums,  if  you  be  guilty  of, 
negligence,  your  hearts  muft  be  obdurate !  ^ut 
if  you  (hould  allow  yourfelves  to  commit  extor- 
tions, by  what  name  can  you  be  called  ?  You  arc 
fit  only  to  be  trampled  upon  in  the  duft,  and  to 
be  drenched  in  blood. 

The  natural  defefts  of  our  hofpitals  are  ftill 
more  deplorable  than  the  moral  vices  of  thenu 
The  air  is  corrupted  by  a  thoufand  caufes,  the 
detail  of  whiqh  would  be  difgufting  to  all  our 
fenfcs.  We  may  form  a  judgment  of  this  from 
one  inconteftible  experinrwqt.  Three  thoufand 
men,  confined  within  the  limits  of  one  acre,  muft, 
by  their  perfpiration  alone,  form  an  atmofpherc 
of  the  height  of  fixty  inches,  which  becomes 
contagious  if  the  air  be  not  perpetually  renewed. 
All  the  people  who  are  habitually  employed  in 
the  fervice  of  the  fick  are  pale,  and  moftly  at- 
tacked, even  in  a  ftate  of  health,  with  a  peculiar 
kind  of  flow  fever.  How  much  greater  muft  the 
fame  caufe  operate  upon  a  fick  pcrfon  ?  People 
^re  difcharged  from  the  hofpital  cured  of  one  dif- 
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^  %T?  ^  w^^>  ^^^  cafry  ^way  another  along  with  thenl. 
Patients  are  a  long  time  recovering.  How  many 
fttal  fti?glc6ts,  and  unfot-ttinatc  miftakes  are  com-^ 
rtlitted  !  The  freqilenty  of  them  ftifles  femorfc. 

At  the  Hotel  Dieii  bf  Paris,  and  at  BiCetre, 
the  fifth  and  the*  fixth  part  of  the  fick  pcrifh ;  at 
the  hofpital  of  Lyons,  the  eighth  and  the  ninth 
part. 

O  tHOu  1  who  defcendihg  from  the  firlt  throftb 
of  Europe,  haft  vifitcd  tht  princiipal  countries  of 
it  with  the  thirft  of  kriowlege,  and  undoubtedly 
iB^ith  the  defirc  of  kbouring  for  the  good  of  thine 
<5Wn  country;  telt us,  how  great  was  thy  horror 
when  thou  didft  fee  in  one  of  our  hofpitals,  feven 
OT  eight  fick  perfons  heaped  together  irt  the  fame 
bed,  all  maladies  blended  together,  all  the  prin- 
ciples and  degrees  of  life  and  death  confounded  t 
one  wretch  crying  out  with  acute  pain,'by  the  fide 
of  anothet  who  was  breathing  his  laft  5  the  dying ' 
man  lain  by  the  fide  of  the  dead  one,  and  all  of 
them  reciprocally  infefting  and  curfing  each 
other.  Say,  why  didft  thou  not  reprtfent  this- 
pifture  to  the  imagination  of  thy  young  and 
compaffionate  fifter,  our  fovereign  ?  No  doubt, 
flic  would  have  been  afFefted  with  it  j  her  com- 
pafiion  would  have  been  communicated  to  her* 
huiband^  and  her  tears  would  have  interceded  for 
thcfc  miferable  wretches.  How  noble  a  itfc 
would  this  have  been  making  of  beauty ! 

The  preferyation  therefore  of  mankind,  the 
watching  over  their  days,  and  the  removing  from 
them  the  horrors  of  mifcry,  is  a  fcience  fo  little 
undcrftood  by  government,  that  even  the  eftab- 

lifliment$ 
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Uflunents  they  fccm  to  have  made  wijh  a  view  of  '  ^,?  "^ 
fqlBlUng  tbefe  objeds,  produce  an  oppofice  clfeA* 
Aftoniihing  pervefrfion  of  mind^  which  ought  noc 
to  be  forgoctenr  by  any  one  of  our  philofophers, 
who  fhall  write  the  infrnienfe  treatife  on  the  bar<^ 
barifm  of  civilized  nations. 

SoMS  a)en>  devoid  of  feelings  have  aflerced» 
that  in  order  to  diminifh  the  number^  already 
too  greats  of  idle,  negligent,  and  vicious  people, 
it  was  neceflfary  that  the  poor  and  the  Tick  fhould 
not  be  well  treated  in  the  hofpitals.  And  indeed 
it  cannot  be  denied,  but  that  this  barbarous  ex* 
pedicnt  hath  been  purfued-  to  it*s  utmoft  extent  £ 
neverthelefsj  what  are  the  effeds  produced  by  it? 
Several  men  have  been  deftroyed,  while  no  Qn<: 

* 

hatb  been  correftcd, 

♦  LA2iiN]pss  and  debauchery  may  pofllbly  be  en^ 
couraged  in  hofpitals  i  but  if  this  defed  be  inhe^ 
rent  in  thefe  eftablifhments,  itoiuftbe  borne  with* 
If  it  can  be  correlated,  we  muft  endeavour  to  do  ir^ 
Let  hofpitals  fubfift,  but  let  us  all  exert  ourfelve$ 
by  diSufing  general  competency,  in  diminilhing 
the  muhicude  of  thof^  unfortunate  people  vah^ 
are  compelled  to  feek  an  afylum  in  them.  Lee 
fhenri  be  employed  in  charitable  houfes,  in  fe^* 
dentary  labours ;  let  lazinefs  be  punjiihcd  the^e, 
bqt  let  induftry  be  rewarded. 

With  regard  to  the  itcks  let  them  be  takfa, 
care  of>  a$  men  ought  to  b^  by  meq.  Their 
country  o,wes:thenfi  this  relief  from  motives  qf 
juftice  or  of  iiitereft.  If  they  be  old,  t^ey  have 
icryed  mankind,  they  have  brought  other  citiziens 
mo  chp  wrorld  s  if  thejr  be  yoHngj»  th?y  m|iy  feryc 
?  ,  ipaqkind 
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*  VI?  ^  mankind  again,  they  may  be  the  fourcc  of  a  new' 
generation*  In  a  word,  when  they  are  once  ad- 
mitted into  thofe  charitable  afylums,  let  hofpita^ 
lity  be  exercifed  in  it's  full  extent.  Let  there  be 
no  more  mean  avaricei  no  murderous  calcula* 
tions.  They  ought  to  find  there  all  the  comforts 
they  would  find  in  their  own  families,  if  their 
own  families  were  capable  of  receiving  them. 

This  plan  is  not  impraAicable,  it  will  not  even 
be  expenfive,  when  better  laws,  when  a  more  vi- 
gilant, a  more  enlightened,  tind  efpecially  a  more 
humane  adminiftration,  Ihall  prefide  over  thefe 
eftabliftiments.  The  experiment  hath  been  juft 
made  with  fucccfs,  under  our  own  immediate 
infpeftion,  by  the  care  of  Madame  Necker. 
While  this  lady's  hufband  is  employing  himfclf 
upon  a  larger  fcale,  in  diminifliing  the  number 
of  unfortunate  people,  ihe  enters  into  the  details 
which  can  alleviate,  the  diftrefles  of  thofe  who 
are  already  unfortonate.  She  hath  juft  eftablifh*- 
ed  in  the  fuburb  of  St*  Germain,  an  hofpital, 
where  fick  people,  who  have  each  a  bed  to  them* 
felVes,  and  arc  attended  in  the  fame  manner  as 
they  would  be  at  the  houfe  of  the  moft  affcclion* 
ate  mother,  coft  one-third  lefs  than  in  any  of  the 
hdfpitals  at  Paris.  Foreigners,  who  are  become 
members  of  the  nation,  by  the  moft  meritorious 
of  all  naturalifations,  by  the  good  you  do  to  it  s 
Generous  pair,  I  venture  to  name  you,  although 
you  are  ftill  alive,  although  you  are  furrounded 
vfith  the  influence  of  a  high  poft ;  and  I  am  not 
apprehendve  of  being  accufed  of  adulation.  I 
think  I  have  given  fufEcient  proofs,  that  I  can 
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neither  fear,  nor  flatter  vice  in  power,  and  there-  ^  \^^ 
fore  I  have  acquired  the  right  of  rendering  public 
homage  to  virtue. 

Would  to  heaven,  that  the  happy  experin>enc 
we  have  jufl.  mentioned,  might  bring  on  a  gene- 
ral reformation  in  all  the  hofpitals  founded  by  the 
generofity  of  our  anceftors !  Would  to  heaven, 
that  fo  fine  ah  eflablifhment  might  ferye  as  a 
model  for  thofe,  which  a  principle  of  foft  com- 
paflion,  the  defire  of  expiating  the  pofleflion  of 
wealth,  or  a  benevolent  fyftem  of  philofophy,  may 
one  day  excite  fucceeding  generations  to  found. 
This  wilh  of  my  heart  extends  to  the  whole  uni- 
verfe ;  for  my  thoughts  have  no  other  limits  than 
thofe  of  the  world,  v/hen  they  are  ennployed  about 
the  happinefs  of  my  fellow- creatures.  Citizens 
of  the  univerfe,  unite  yourfelves  with  me  5  it  is 
your  intereft  that  is  in  agitation. 

What  affurances  have  you,  that  none  of  your 
anceftors  have  died  in  an  holpital  ?  What  af- 
furances have  you  that  none  of  your  defcendants 
will  expire  in  that  retreat  provided  for  mifery  ? 
Might  not  an  unexpedled  misfortune  oblige  you 
to  take  refuge  there  yourfelves  ?  Let  your  vows 
therefore  be  joined  to  mine  ! 

Let  us  now  return  to  our  fubjeft.  According 
to  accounts  taken  in  1774,  the  ifland  of  Cuba 
reckons  one  hundred  and  feventy-one  choufand 
fix  hundred  and  twenty-eight  perfons,  of  whom 
twenty-ejght  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  fixty- 
fix  only  are  fl^aves.  The  population  muft  even  be 
rather   tnore    confiderable,    becaufe    the    well- 
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^  XI?  ^  grounded  apprehcnfion  of  fotnc  new  tax  muffi 
have  prevented  accuracy  in  the  declarations. 

Few  of  the  arts,  except  thofe  of  primary  nc-' 
ceffity,  are  found  in  the  ifland.  Thefe  are  in  the 
hands  of  the  Mulattoes,  or  free  NegroeSj^  and  are 
in  a  very  imperfcft  ftatc.  Joiners  work  only  hath 
been  carried  on  to  a  reoiark^ble  degree  gf  per* 
feAion, 

Other  Mulattoes  and  blacks  are  employed  in 
cultivating  articles  of  fubnftence.  Thefe  confifl: 
of  fome  fruits  of  the  New  World,  and  fome  ve- 
getables of  the  Old;  of  maize,  and  of  manioc, 
the  confumption  of  which  hath  diminifhed  in 
proportion  as  the  freedom  of  trade  I>ath  lowered 
the  price  of  the  flour  brought  from  Spain  or 
Mexico,  and .  ibmetimes  alio  from  North  /yme- 
rica:  they  confift  of  tolerable  good  cacao,  but  in 
fofmall  a  quantity,  that  the  inhabitants  are.  ob-^ 
liged  to  draw  annually  from  Qaraccas,  or  from 
Guayaquil,  more  than  two  thoufand  quintals  of  it ; 
they  confift  alfo  of  numerous  herds  of  oxen,  and 
efpecialiy  of  hogs,  the  fieih  of  which  hath  been 
hitherto  generally  preferred,  and  will  always  be 
fo,  unlefs  the  flieep,  which  have  lately  been 
brought  in  the  ifland,  fhould  make  them  one  day 
Ife  neglected.  All  thefe  animals  wander  about 
in  the  pafture  grounds,  each  of  which  is  four,  of 
at  leaft  two  leagues  in  extent.  Some  mules  and 
hbrfes  are  likewife  feen  to  graze  there,^  which 
ought  to  be  dill  more  multiplied,  becaufc  their 
prefent  number  doth  not  prevent  the  inhabits^nts 
from  purchafing  a  great  quai^tity  from  the  ^on^- 
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'  The  Articles  deftined  for  exportation  employ 
moft  oif  the  flavcs.  From  1748  to  175J,  the  la* 
bour  of  thefe  unfortunate  people  did  not  produce 
annually  to  the  mothef-country,  more  than  eigh-' 
teen  thoufand  feveri  hundred  and  fifty  quintals  of 
tobacco^  the  value  of  which  in  Europe  was 
1,293,570  livrcs*5  one  hundred  and  feventy- 
three  thoufand  eight  hundred  quintals  of  fugar, 
the  value  of  which  was  7,9^4,786  livres  f  i  fifteen 
hundred  and  (ixty-nine  hides,  the  value  of  which 
was  138,817  livres  J;  and  19064,50^  livres  J  in 
gold  and  filver.  Of  this  fum,  amounting  to^ 
10,491,678  livres  §j  the  tobacco  alone  was  the 
property  of  goverhmen^>  all  the  reft  belonged  to 
trade. 

Since  that  period  the  labours  have  much  in- 
creaftd;  they  have  not,  however,  been  turned 
towards  the  culture  of  indigo  and  of  cotton,  al- 
though thefe  grow  naturally  in  the  ifland. 

The  culture  of  Coffee,  which  hath  been  lately* 
undertaken,  hath  not  made  any  conliderable  pro- 
grefs,  nor  will  it  increafe.  Sjpain  confum'es  but  a 
fmall  quantity  of  that  production,  and  the  £u* 
ropean  marts  are  and  will  be  for  a  long  time  over- 
ftocked  with  it.  There  is  more  to  be  expeded 
from  the  wax. 

Wfl EN  Florida  was  ceded  in  1763,  by  the 
court  of  Madrid  to  that  of  London,  the  6ve  or 
fix  hundred  miferable  people  who  lived  iti  that 
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<tt  the  fcffifts^  §«d  thf oOjclYW  io  the  M|«?  9f 
old  ?rcp5,  ;ii|4  qiul|ip)ip4  HfH^  j  dpgncf  pf  Cf fcfrr 

*(iU  tlifjjt  ^»fi  l^i^ht  a  gfcat  djal  pf  w^  % 
dipr  Kfli^gijs  JQlem{)jpes,  wjis  i^Q  fbile  to  cod- 

t77<?<  ?J?<J  ^VCQ  yeaji  i^ftcrwi^Fd^  th«y  P?i)or«4 
^yep  tbQpfajo4  ope  hyn^rcd  gf d  6^f K  <^V"??^^  V^4 
^  ^a]f  qf  it,  for  ^urppj;  9p4  fyr  j^fflc^.  T^k^t 
jrwii]|(Slipi)  iTjq/l  nppe%ily  increafe,  uadicf  a  ^^y* 
ajnd  Qo  jt  (qU  which  grc  equally  favpwalbi^e  to  i(  -^ 
in  an  ifland  where  the  hives  yield  four  cime^  ti^ 
every  year>  and.  where  the  fv«arms  fucceed  each- 

_  Tq^ficc.q  is  pn?  qi"  th?  i^oft  k^poit^i^  prpr: 
duftiotts  pf  <:ub^.  ^ftc>  crj9B  f^^^njfbp?  a^t^Wf 
A-Oy-ft^  !ilP«fin4  ^"'-4?.  ]^t  of  this  is  cpa- 
fumed  in  the  country,  or  fraudulently  carried 
out  of  it*  Tfie  govcraiMnt  purchftfe  annually,, 
for  their  dominions  in  the  Old  and  in  the  New 
World,  where  they  cqualhr  mpnopotize  it,Yorty- 
fij?  ^.wXinji  /eyfn  hiindred  and  fifty  <^\iima^s^  the 
price  of  which  varies  according  to-  it*s  qyality^ 
by.f  vbich,  .cpjft,  oije  with  another^  is/.ljwes 
n  ^«  *  .<l>e  bAW^red  wekb?.  Sg  ^h^  t^c  ^in^ 
PW.S  ?pirtf  in^?  t|^?.  itt|n4  2^^/2,6^0  |iVre»  f 
&r  this  produaion. 

T|iB  pjec^?fl  ppta4e  in  the  culftifp  qf  (ipb^ec» 
kath  been  la|ely  ilopp^d  ac  Cuba.    rTb^a  pl%nt 
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f^ith  cv*ca  beto  r«w>tcd  qp  in  fame  plwcs  whprc  it  •  ^^^^  ^ 
ilicl  iM«  thrive  fb  well.  The  roiniftrYr  did  nq^ 
if;byfe  th^f  tbiq  ccQps  ibpi||d  exceed  tbe  dem^nd^ 
pf  the  rxiQparci^yi  Tbcy  were  certainly:  apprchwr 
five  that  fordgOQra^  wha  might  have  pqrchAf€4 
^15  produ<aion  m  the  Icafi,  wduld  inxroducQ  it 
?Uadcftiody  in  ih^ls  prQ.vii>ces>  aftfc  hgviAg  tT>a-» 
aufaftured  it.  It  hai^  been  thought  that  the  ior? 
duftiy  qf  the  planters  would  be  mOrc  ufcfvUy  cfJit 
ployed  in  the  culture  of  fugan 

Thi5  commodity  was  Uttlc  kdow'A  hjcfpte >th# 
difcQvery  of  the  New  World*  It  is  gradtjally  jbc- 
come  the  objcft  of  an  imm6nfc  commerce.  /  Thfi 
Sp4ni^rds  were  obliged  to  pqrchafe  it  of  tVir 
neighbours,  'till  at  letigth  they  thoiighl  o^ 
planting  it  at  Guba,  The  mother-country  fe- 
teivea  annually  from  two  hundred  to  two  hurt- 
dred  and  fifty  quintals  of  it^^  half  of  it  white* 
and  half  raw^  It  is  not  a$  much  as  it's  inhabit* 
ants  cart  Ciiuifumfc  j  but  they  ^ill  not  be  obliged 
xp.  have  recoutfe  to  foreign  marketsi  when  this 
cultivation  ihall  be  a?  firnily  eftablifhed  in  the  reft 
of  the  ifland,  as  it  ^Ire^dy  i$  in.  the  territory  q^ 
•he  Havannah. 

Before  1765^  Cuba  did  riot  deceive  annualty 
nxpre  than  three  or  four  large  fhips  from  Cadi^j 

and  thc»fc  vefljds,  which*  ^tcr  having  QAd  their 
cargoes  upon  the  coafts  of  ^he.  CQptjopntj  C^m^ 
tljtere  in  order  to  take  up  a  Uding„  wljich  they 
Had  ^Qt  been  able  tq  find  at;  Vera  Cru;^,  ajc  Hw:* 
4ur^^  arjd  at  Carthageaa^  The  ifla^d  was  at; 
tH^^lt  time  in  w^ut  of  the  n>Qft  ojcQefTary  things^ 
*ld  tjbup  inhabitants  were  compelled  to  purchafe 
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them  of  chcif  itcighbours,  with  whom  they 
formed  fome  fmuggliog  connections.  Since  the 
reftratms  have  been  tiiminifhcd,  the  number  of 
voyages  hath  multiplied  the  produAions^  which 
have  alfo  recipfx>cally  extended  the  navigation. 
*  Ik  1774$  one  hundred  and  one  vcflels  arrived 
from  Spain  in  the  colony :  thcfe  were  laden  with 
ftouf,  winei,  brandies,  and  with  every  thing  re* 
qiiifite  for  a  large  fettlement ;  and  they  carried 
away  from  cheoce  all  the  commodities  which  a 
better  arrangement  of  things  had  produced* 

Tub  fame  year  Cuba  received,  upon  OM  huiW 
Ared  u4  eighteen  ihialt  vel!els,  ffom  Looi(ianii> 
rice,  arirf  the  f)roper  wood  for  their  fugar  chttts  i 
from  Mexico^  flour,  vegetables,  Morocco  lea* 
ther,  and  copper  s  from  the  other  parts  of  this 
large  continent, oxen,  mules,  and  cacao ;  and' from 
Forto  ttico  two  thbUfand  flaves,,  which  had  been 
diftribocod  among  thefe  fhrps«» 

These  veflfels  of  the  Ok£  and  New  World  were 
oot  allowed  to  chufe  the  ports  where  it  would' 
have  been  moft  convenient  for  them  to  put  itt^- 
Th^  were  obliged  to  land  their  cargoes  at  the 
Havannah,  at  Port-au-Prince,  at  Cubajt,  and  at 
Trinidad,  the  only  places  where  coftoms  Were 
eftabli(hed.  None  but  fiOiing  fmacks  and  coafl:^ 
ing  veffels  are  allowed  to  frequent  all  the  har'- 
bours  ihdifcriminately..  .       . 

A  MAN,  who  at  this  time  does  honour  to  Spam^ 
and  who  would  do  honour  to  any  country  what- 
ever, Mr.  Cainpo  Mahes,  fays,  that  the  pr6ducc 
of  the  cuftoms,  which  before  1765,  had  never  cit* 

ceeded^ 
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•obeded  565,963  Irvfcs  *,  amounts  atprcfcnt  to^  ^gjjfi'^! 
i,6ao,ooo  livres  f ;  *nd  that  the  mother- country 
draws  from  the  colpny,  in  metalsj  8>ioo»ooo 
livres^:,  inftcad  of  1,620,000  livres  ||,i  vrhlch  it 
formerly  received^  This  is  an  argument  in  fa^* 
vour  of  a  free  trade,  of  the  force  of  whictly  it  were 
to  be  wiihed^  that  xnaDkiod  could  be  made. 
fenCble. 

.  Tjele  taxes  iev3ed  at  Cuba^  pr  thofe  at:leall: 
'whicfai  center  the  coffirrs  of  the  date,  do  not  exc^Cfid: 
M'jo^oo  livres  ^  and  government  f^ircukteftrmi 
the  ifland.to  the  aniount  ofr2j:^72»05o4k7cs|[.ff>r 
tobacco  4  I  f^OyOOG  1  i V res  **  &)r  the  fi^oiieP^f^ 
ojf  the  Ibrtifications,  ii,t6o,OQO  Hvfcs  tt-f*  ,^ 
\|ifual  garrifons,  and  3,78^Q,P<?p  Uvjcs^t  ^r  -thc; 
riaval  department.  ..  .      ^     r 

jCf  DAR  lyoodsj  pro|}er  f«r  Ih^i^buildiiigft.  weit; 
Iguifd  all  pvqr  the ,  Qolony^  though  the  idea  ha4 
never  occurred  of  onaking  any  vfe  of  tbeai«  At 
length  <k^clp  Mref:e  e^abUChed,  in  lya^,  !9fhich 
have  <fent  outt  /rom  that  period  to  the  pre.fcnt. 
^me,  fifty^eight  vdTel^  or  frigates^  T.tvisfita*. 
bliihment  is  Jkef^t  up,  notwichilanding  the  necef- 
fity  thtrt  k  of  importing  the  kgm  and  the  rppe^ 
ufed  ior  thoie  wlTels^  articles  which  the  ifland 
doth  not  furnilh ;  and  notwi(tb(tanding  the  cuftom, 
which  hath  prevailed  fince  175:0^  of  bringing 
from  the  North  pf  Europe  t^e  ja^iafts^  which  were 

•  sjQ&iL  15  $•  tf>tU  i-  67,5001. 

t  337»S^.l'  II  67,500!. 

'I  ioi,25oL  f  94,668  L  15s* 

••  56,^501.  ft  90,000 1. 

D  <i  3  .  fwmerly 


'  m  *  f^^cAj  t>htnitttd,  titough  of  iikfttiQt  q^siiiff^ 

V^*^^  ftom  the  Oulph  of  Mctkro. 

Tfft.Annll  fleet  dcfthicd  tb  dear  tht  MaftS  rf 
SpaliT  tff  rcftugglefs  or  pJtates,  and  trtiicfc,  in  the 
inttfVzh  between  tht  tniiiiiig  feaftms,  ©fed  to  re* 
ifikln  at  VeraCroz,  was  ftpprcffed  hi  174S/  ft 
yras  b'ecortic  ufelefs,  i&nce  tht  government  had  re- 
folved  to  maintain  conftantly  at  Cuba  fome  ttl&H- 
tittte  fbfces,  xhore  or  left  confidcrafele.  In  peicc 
tlitie  thefe  vcffds  carry  to  the  i(Jartd$  of  Cmttttri^ 
ind  to  LouiiSana,  the  funds  that  ah*  defthicd  for 
the  *nnual  heccffitics  of  thtjre  ftt^cral  ftttlertteiitS  jf 
dicy /prevent  fmaggling  zi  modi  as-  "thty  cAil  j^ 
itiA  ttipy  cbofe  the  name  of  tbf ir  rMRtr  tp  b^'Vc^ 
fpt&ed:,  In  time  of  war  they  protdSk  tW  *aller^ 
and  the  territories  of  their  countrjr. 

f  Hi  Havannah,   w^cre  thefp  fttf^s  *re  erni- 
li:riifted;  hath  jufl:  bef  n  ftipplied,  by  the  care  of 
the  Mirquis  de  la  Torfe,  wkh  fotue  conVemeit!c*!| 
ind  embdHflirt^ent$  which  had  been  for  a  feng^ 
dme  defired  in  vam.    This  aflive  go^rftor  haeH 
given  the  inhabitants  a  playhpufc;,  dccortfted  iSKffl^' 
propriety,  two  delightful  Walks,  comreniettt  b*r* 
racks,    ahd  %ve   very  well  cbtitrjVed  1>ridgitj; 
irhcfe  ufeful  or  Agreeable  eftablifliments  have  tofl^ 
tTie  town  no  more  than  481,066  litres  •; 
Inwiiit  GoyiRNMEifrr  hWe  allotted,  fpt  the  fbrtffittl- 

f^Ll'^  tions  with  wliich  the  tOWii  hith  iafeen  ftttroiihded^ 
^^^f  from  1763  to  1777,  12,41)1^98^  livres,  18  fols, 
ot^^f  6  deniers  +•  Thefe  works  have  been  conRfuded 
ijefeoce  be.  \^y  fofut  tltoafand  One  hundre4  9n4  QIA^r-^eight 

longing  to  '  .     .     ^        9    j^ 

blacks^ 


*-* 


9Sr  fftfe  EAST  AWii -w^  M^:  ,      ^ 

Spm  knU  MikKiii  and  ^  tU  MeiAit^i  mb 
Ha^e  not  imnihid  th\i  kiAd  (if  IstbdUn. 

t»t  Mfbmt  at  tfifc  Hshrannak  is  oAfc  ^f  t^tf 
Mftih'-thfe  Uh'J-v^fe^  tfifc  ieck  it  tlie  vfiioie^ 
world  Height  ride  at -anchor  there  together.  At" 
tm  mr^e  -df  it  therd  ltf6=r<Jtfe:i,  stgdhft  ^hlch 
«il6  ^at^  i^ai  (bddid  Vcg{dr«  td  Qe^kk^  ^M 
■die  itiieRmF^^^i&  Wo'^diel^bi&If  b6!  #i^t:k<<d. 
ft  is  a^fift^d  hf  tts6  MhfH  km  thdfdfi  dti  thm 
:^i,  Tlitt  fMrtir  df-tft^fc  ^rittHtiis  h  hIM  {if 
ftifh<{H»«rtfft m^%(  MM't^^  iketiiB^ 
«ft  >rfAh««f  ^h#  cdu!3  itot '  b^r ft;    th*  otTicf 

4ttfitilll«»^«  vary  HMovt^cfthm^-^imti  iHe 

'  TAit^vmiky'^tfc^W,  Hh  dM/i?e  ittitkii 
iiti  tfife^aftfl  fide/FflWeii  bftMiie^h  ttidiPCiM  m^ 
'^Riclr  att  thetn8ft  ^hat  cdbM  b^  6Airf6-yrfd  id  tfiJs 
^?Vk^  ■  -itotrfd  lioi"  66  firificteht:  t6'  irtV^ft  ftj<j 
«WkSi  wIticH  ca^tt  a  vatt  extent.  Th^if  ifRtHi 
thiiHt  ifi  «f?*e(<lted  «Mi«t-  ib  m  riglit  &r  left  of  tKd 
#o^tj  igaiAft  the'  town  di'  tile  Mtfrd.  If  iki  Utief, 
^ey  inaf  «!ii%  hM  WidhW  a  l^dgud  bf  Bii  fort, 
indMriircatiii  ^itfii'rl  flgbtof  ft,  ntkhm  diflifctjUjr, 
tj^  6k^  *6ad^,  riii-dugh  Wodd^s  «^ltifcft  Wlil  cmi:t 
4tti  fecdre  thf^iV  riiacf ch. 

The  fifff  diliicuKy  will  b'e  that*  of  getting  wa- 
ter, which,  in  the'ndgH5o'urh\36dof  the  camp,  the 
iffSMkhis  rthjtf  dHdlt,  is  lAtSreat.  f  ddfef^^A  ftifch  as 
is  dHHKdbev  iiikf  rtttfrf  gb  ?tf  tJ«ats  ib  tA«r  difeiidi! 
#fiflt«c ftS^s,  aiirf  it  ^lttbetfe«8fii£ty td frn(f 
'     '  D  d  4  a  con- 
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•  ^1?  ^  ^  cbnfidcrablc  force  for  this  pMfpofe  to  the,  paly 
river  where  it  is  to  be  hadj^  or  go  cleave  ad^acht 
iTient  there  in  iatrenchmentsi- which  being  at  a 
diftance  from  the  cannp,  without  cQiimmnication 
or  fqpport,  will  t)c  in  perpetual  dagger  qf  being 
cut  off. 

.  Previous  (o  t}ie  attack  of  the  Moro»  the  eoemf 
^lufl:  (pake  th^miiblves  mailers  of  ihe.^tv^na> 
which  hath  been  lately  built;  It  is  xcrown^work^ 
compofed  of  a  bailion^  two  (urtains-^  and  two  de^ir 
^i-baftions  in  from*  It'^  righ(  a(i4;Mc^lie  upoa 
the  bank  of  (he  h^rbcHir*  {c  hfxk  cafcmMes^  te**: 
fervoirs  of  watcri^  ikod* powder  n^aga^o^sthft  am 
bomb'proofj  a  gpqd  ^.covered  way,  4^  t  vidf 
ditch  cut  in  the  ro(^«  Ti^e  way  whick  I«l4l  ^  i% 
^  is  compofed  of  Xtoi^^  an<i  pebbles  widiont  any 
"  mixture  of  «rth,  The  Cavj^a  14  piftood^iQ^  a<i 
aminenpe  which  commands  the  Moro^  l^ie  is  itr 
fclf  exppfed  CO  s^ttaclfLs  frpdi  a  hill  which  is  of  lo^ 
equal  heigbtj  and  jioti  more  than  three  hoiodred 
paces  diftan;  from  it»  ^$.  it  i|70uld  h^ve  beenr 
^afy  for  an  enemy  to  ope©  their  trentbea  un- 
der the  cover  of  this  l^ill,  thp  Spaniards  have 
|eycll<sd  it,  and  the  Cayagna  c^.novi^eJ^tend  it's. 
yiew  ^nd  ifi's  t;>atteries  to  a  ^jr^at^fta^ace.  If  the 
garrifon,  (hould  find  themfelvei^iq.pfcfl:,  as  not 
^p  be  able  to  niaint^ifi  this  poA^.  th^y  wopld  hlov?^ 
up  the  works,  which  are  all  undermined,  and  re-? 
treat  into  the  ^f prq^ .  the  (;:ommunic;ttion  with 
ivhich  cannot  poflibly  be  fut  off. 

The  famous  fortrefs  of  the  Moro  had  towsirds 
the  fca,  on. which  fide  it  is  impregnable^  two  baf^ 
popsf  ap^.oici  th^  l^^  fifie  two  pthers^  with^ 

wide 


A 
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wide  and  dcqpdlt?bcMt ^ut'of-thc  rock*  Sintcit  ^  ^il  ^ 
was  taken,  it  bath  bt&k  cnt ircjjr:  rebuilt,  and  it's 
parajiets  made  higher  and  thicker.'  .A  good  co- 
vered way  hath  been  added,  arid  every. thin^g. that; 
wa$  wanting  to  fecure  the  garrifon  and  the  (lores, 
tt  is  ^not  eafier  to  open  ir^rfches  before  this  phQf:^ 
tlian.tbe  Cav^^a.    fioth  of  tbem:are  built  widt 
a  fdEr  ftone,   which  will   be  lefs  dangerous  to. 
(he  defenders  than  the  common  iart  of  free* 

,  lKp<P£in>£ifr  o^  iMe  fdh^:mt2(gies,  the  twd 
fixtrefiearha^ifi  iheif  favbcrr^a^limatrexmnielf : 
l^aidCM^  f<^b«$^g^s,  MidPiii  ea^cbmintinica^ 
eoivnmtbr^o  taw;i  *ibf  tfcn^itif^  ail  forts  of  pro-. 
Ti(lQ«ifi^chout  a  poflil^lky  of  being  intercef^. 
'p^  tthrymftaiM^d)  (hefe  two  places  may  be  coa^^ 
$dar«4^i)in^gflliMei  atteaft  asivery  diiBctlkto: 
be  talfOfti^provi^^d'they  be  property  ftbck'cd  with; 
I  i^rovifipn^  and^trffim^  wit^^imrage  and  ability.. 
Theprcfervatjon  of  thelfi  is  of  fo  ntiuch  greater  iih- 
poruQce>  as  their  k>fs  would  neceflkrily  occaGon^ 
thefurreoder  of  tV  harbour  and  town,  which  aria 
both  of  them  coi^tiUMided^  and  jmay  be  battcredk 
frpiTi  |i»!efc  emwpqces. 

4FT911  haying'  e^cplained  the  difficulties  ot 
talcing  the  Havann^h  by  attacking  the  Moro,  we; 
muft  next  fpesj^  of  ibpfe  lyhich  muft  be  encoun«« 
tered  on  the  0de  of  the  town,  ■      \  :  ^ 

f  It  is  fituated  near  d^  bottom- of  the  harbour*' 
It  vai  defended,  as  well  (qwatda  the  harbour  as  to* 

« 

-wards  the  country,  by  a  dry  wall,  which  was  goo4 
(ornotMag,  ai)d<twefity-onc  bafitons,  nrhich  were 
ju^WXKii  befsi^,  It  had  i^dry <dH?hj  and  of Imte 

depth. 


» «o  K  aepeh.    Bifwt  thii dlteh  fAi^i )^}iid  6f  i6»rBm 

urtf,  ahn^  ia  MM.  The-  pTiiJ^  in  mi  fti«*, 
ctfOld  not  Mave  fCiUtol  4  iu3d)a(ift(NMpQ  ^Cliiai 
]|«d  it  txsta  dKHlie  ia  tli«  fli^t>  itii  ittp^'fWd  tif 

<Mt\td  it.    Wide  *Ad  «K(^  tfitdi^s  6iV6  ti^ci^ 

jfdd^d. 

point;  wliich  is  a  fquare,  built  of  ftone,  jA^,^ 
liioegh  fnedtj  m  >t>viae#  ^h''e#e«gft«fi  'It 
li:lth  been  rabntk^  iMNfiA^  tflM  ¥efy  Aitft^  >A(ii 
inaged  dnriag  tha  fi^».  Tft«M*  is  i  gMSfff 
dhcii  touml  k)  d^geii  mt  df  the*  ««elc  TtrfKi? 
ptndenc  of  iCs  priftei{tii  <)«ftMbeidHf  iHltoil  f9-«ldr 
eouopwratc  with  tlf^  Mt»0  thvdtdfMJJnfg  tHS  pift^ 
and  for  -i^liich 'it  ii  pkHStOif  m^  ^SOihMt^f  U? 
batlr  fkv<!»i  bsteries  wiucli  <^>liY  ti^tf  tifS  MMw 
^,  Mid  flmfc  Ibmie  ]i«tt  of  ^IK  eoMift  win.    > 

If'i  Art  (!i-dffi>&  ^liit  ^f  <  tofi  df  ft^t'  bifRdtisji 
#)ltctt  bttb  i  ikeht  dmfe&'^ih  pomer  m^k^ 
^taci  cifiRBatM,  ilfid  ftSS^f»'ht'ik'mr:'  'tMa 

ten  of  a  mUe  from  the  pklSe^iM  Siiif^BMB 
ddldd  J&raiegti^  ^ilt  Mtp^ili  a,lS(ig»fn  f^ftft^  if 
tiw  towft  is  to  be  iteieked  <Ps  ttm  Mcf  ^^bt^' 
krl/  OS  ix  it  ii»  utMim^t*^  lif  It^  M^«  i  xH(*«P 
of  the  feat  to  commaild  «c4Dfid^bte  teiS  akiW 
]mA  fid^*  sixT  «>  diftufb  ak  tisemf  «se«ddAig)j«  ia 
getttng  witer,  #i^  jri^  tmift  Jbcli  fvMr  k'i 
#eigbbo«r]KXidy 


a  l^HK  £ASt  JWft  WEST  ttijsas^ 


4»» 


6tgo.  it  is  ^  AontH  hftth  &«r  teftions^  d  cso^  ^  xtn"^ 
vtred  ttiif>  d  hftlFMitdOft  before  this  pasti  m  tsHtte 
dttch^  a  godd  raftipif  t^  referv4if ty  eaJsi^tMti^  kisk' 
^  powder  magonite;  U  n  banedy  tbrte  qutrtera 
df  a-httgoe  dilbinft  A'Oiil  the  wivil^  9ml  i^  fiioiittd 
on  the  other  (ide  of  a  chrer  slid  ari  iihpradkicabld 
inorlfs^  w^ieli  eo.ver  It  in  thtfr  dire6ktda;  Hie 
ri^ng  gfcHJRHi  t>poii  whkb  ft  h  b4ilt;»  is  entiffljr 
occupied  bf  it>  and  ba*  beta  iofulatcd  b^  the 
digging  ^  a  bf  Odd  di«€h|.  kK0  wbkh  the  fea  itadft^ 
^  paflkge  Ifoa^  tbe  boitem  of  cIm  harbour*  Be* 
fides  ii'&  ceBfHBanding  ike  commuAlcatieri  M«* 
t«v>een  the  tm^n  «Bd  the  iotefior  part  of  (the  HIaiid> 
ilE  deftpd^.the  eircHH  ef  ihe  placo  bjr  cfiitiiDg  it> 
fifea  ifitb  llvefe  ef  Aroftcg^if •  Tile  S^akurd^ 
^ave  e<M)ftfm(fl^*  a  larger  redoubt  in  die  'mttrr^ 
6(  thefe  two  f^rts^^hioh  19  dn  addktdnal  profieiSlioft 
|:o  tke  toyfl.  The  4t^r^  aHcr  CfoSci  it*a  fire  wttit 
that*  of  tke  Moili^  whkfa  ifl  very  iiigh^  aod  fi|u»tedt 
ac  thb  extii^ridc  point  of  thfS^  fort. 

i?  it  tvtrre  aiiowable  to  fytat  an  opinion  «poh  a 
ibbjed^  wMch  ^e  do  not  prtrfeKoiiaUf  ooder^- 
fta^i  t0ir«  might  ireoture  to  aOrrt^  that  thofe  nrhci 
vmtAd  tiixtercake  tbe  fixr^  of  the  Havattush^ 
ihoidd  btgati  bf  the  Caytqgna  aad  the  Moro  i  be^( 
paRyfey  thefe  fbris  once  takiiet^  the  toiyn  muft  of 
courfc  furrcnder,  or  be  deftroyed  bf  thfe  aftillwy 
o#thft  Morb;  Oa  the  ebntrsix,  ifttef  fiiquld  tfe- 
tcnviiiie  for  ^  town^fide^  the  be£be^ri  t«odlil 
fearoelf  find  tbemfelyef  m  i  beetpr  conditibn^  evte 
gfter  thtfjr  hdd  tak^n  it;  indeed^  t&by  would  harm 
It  in  Adr  powtF  io  deftrojr  t&e  dodc-^yinda^  and 
fipibiw  thadiamhciMppm  10  beiwthelaRiKiori^ 
V  *  but 
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^%n'^  but  this  would  prodocc  no  pcnnMcnt  advantage. 
Ifl  order  to  eftabliih  tbemfclres^  diqr  muft  ftill  be 
obliged  to  take  the  Cavagna  and  the  Moio,  which 
is  all  probability  thef  would  find  impoffible,  after 
the  lofs  they  muft  have  fiiftained  in  the  atuck  of 
the  town  and  it's  fortrefles, 
'  But  whatever  plan  may  be  purfued  in  the  fiege 
of  this  place,  the  aflkilants  will  not  only  have  to 
combat  the  numerous  garrifon  inclofed  within  it's 
works;  there  will  be  a  corps  like  wife  of  twelve 
thoufand  four  hundred  and  feventy-two  militia, 
who  have  been  accuftomed  to  manoeuvre  in  a 
furprifing  manner,  who  would  take  the  field,  and 
continually  interrupt  their  operations,  Thefc 
troops  *  armed,  clothed,  and  accoutred  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  the  government,  and  paid  in  time  of 
war  upon  the  footing  of  regulars,  arc  trained  and; 
comnianded  by  non-commiffioned  officers  fent 
from  Europe,  and  chofen  from  the  moft  diftin* 
guiflied  regiments.  The  forming  of  this  militia 
hath  coil  ah  immenfe  fum.  The  court  of  Spain  is 
in  expedation  of  future  events,  to  form  a  judgment 
of  the  utility  of  thefe  expences.  But  whatever 
may  be  the  military  fpirit  of  thefe  troops,  we  may 
pronounce  beforehand,  that  this  eflablilhment,  in 
a  political  view,  is  inexcufable;  and  for  the  fo(^ 
lowing  reafons : 

The  projeft  of  making  foldicrs  of  all  the  colo^* 
nifts  bf  Cuba,  a  moft  unjuft  and  deftrudive  pfo«; 
jeft  to  all  colonies,  has  been  purfued  with  tincbm'- 
mon  ardour.  The  violence  they  have  been  forced 
to  ufe,  with  the  inhabitants,  to  make  them  ibbmit 
to  cxercifcs  which  they  were  averfe  from,  ixas 

produce^ 
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,  produced  flo  other  cfFefts  thM  that  of  increafing  ^ 
their  natural  love  of  repofc.  They  deteft  thofc 
mechanical  and  forced  nnovements^  which,  not 
contributing  in  any  refped  to  their  happinefs,  ap- 
pear doubly  infupportable ;  not  to  mention  their 
feeming  frightful  or  ridiculous  to  a  people,  who 
probably  think  they  have  no  intereft  in  defending 
a  government  by  whrch  they  are  oppreflcd.  Th6 
rage  of  keeping  up  an  army;  that  madneH>> 
which,  under  pretence  of  preventing  wars,  en- 
courages them  j  which,  by  introducing  defpotifm 
into  governments,  paves  the  way  for  rebellion 
among  the  people;  which  continually  dragging 
the  inhabitant  from  his^dwelling,  and  the  huf- 
bandman  from  his  field,  extinguifhes  in  them  the 
love  of  their  country,  by  driving  them  from  their 
home ;  which  fubverts  nations,  and  carries  them 
over  land  and  fea:  that  mercenary  profeffion  of 
war,  fo  different .  from  the  truly  military  fpirit, 
iboner  or  later  will  be  the  ruin  of  Europe ;  but 
much  fooner  of  the  colonies,  and,  perhaps,  firft  of 
all>  of  thofe  which  belong  to  Spain, 

The  mod  extenfive  and  moft  fertile  part  of  the  Hath  Spain 
American  Archipelago  is  poffeflcd  by  the  Spa-  '^'^^/^to 
niardSr    Thefc  iflands,  in  the  hands  of  an  induf-  ^V"^^/  '*;*** 

lOand  ufe- 

trious  nation,  would  have  proved  a  fource  of  un-  fui, and  doth 
bounded  wealth.  In  their  prefent  ftate,  they  are  faethei^r' 
vad  fi>refts,  exhibiting  only  a  frightful  folitude. 
Far  from  contrit>uting  to  the  ftrength  and  riches 
of  the  kingdom  they  belong  to,  they  fervc  only 
to.  weaken  and  to  exhauft  it  by  the  expences  re* 
quired  to  maintain  them.  If  Spain  had  attended 
properly  10  thf  political  improvements  of  other  na- 

tions> 


/ 


||}^  PHW}  lUif  inPii«f|Cf  ^«|y  10  tin:  4dv4ii»^ 

infipriw  fx>  c^ic  ir|i»ch  Iutc  hidiona  «^  iisfired 
tlw  igppmioiQftt  PHrpo^  <|f  MlUqg  tbi  lift  of 

{K<;i»i^  of  tHpie  v^^  ti«^^  00  m\nm^  but  ^i^ 

Iv  If  not  doing  >uAic9  tt^  thi^  Sp^ntardt  to  Aip^ 
pofey  tbat  they  9«e  naturalhi  iQcafiaUc  of  lalbwr* 
if  wr  give  th»  loaft  tttont'ioa  lo  ifac  efcr^Te  &.« 
tigura  whicb  thoii  of  thwoi  who  ar«  eoncer Ded  in 
cootftband  tr^e  fuhaoic  co  with.  Urn  utimft  pa<4 
tkncc^  fut  ftjJtt'find  tkat  thisir  tolHarc  infioitfly 
WMtG  gvievQui^  tban  an^v  that  anend  tbe  m^nage-t 
nuenr  of  a  plantaiuo9.  IF  th^y  mgitA  to  enrkii 
t]bm&jEbW«A  isty  agriculturf ,  ifi  U  tiie  fault  of  theip 
floveinmcnt,.  Aiaa  1  migiu  ib^  dttntereftcd  hif^ 
tbr'un^  who  n^t^r  (e<^k»  nor  dcfii«a  any  things 
but  the  general  gQod  of  mankind,  be  permitt<rd 

«i  furoiAi  thsm  with  rhofd  feMknrats  aod  cxpief« 
fioqSf  which  tho  habit  of  (toiJi>  ^  cigour  of  gen 
vtromenb  and  proj\)dtcm  isi  ^niyt  kvid  fc^m  to 

he  in  fcbeii  nitim  ad(im&  tht  comt  of  Madiidj. 
and  the  vholf  SjpArufH  anti«n:i 

f^  Rbfleot  on  the  iacF)f|cQS  w^  yequiro  lrofi% 
^  you,  and  lir o,  if  ]^ou  wiH  ace  veap  a  centupW 
*^  advanta^p  bji  the  valuabie  conifnodkies^  \M 
*f  flhrall  fupply  to  your  now  t xpwiig  oontmerceir 
1^  Your  navy,  incjWi64  by  t«M^  U^pwi^  wiU  f<)t^ 

«^  the 


*f  U^f^rlbDi^jMrktlMe^n  pitSosfe  to  y/9U  ilk»fe  ^  ^J|  ^ 
''^  poflellions,  yrhkh  i»»  i)Oir  f etdy  to  ^vpt  from 
*!  fSHT  *l»¥ili  -3  As  Wf  lw:<»P»  n»ftr»  ?ipK.  qur 

*^  i^qA^mBtwi  jviH  b9  gre4i«r ;  vi4  tiim  tiw 
"f  0MlRfnr..»h\^^jrp«  }nh»^it,  and  which  droQpa 

*:f  »VK  :y9«>^hojigh  H^»re  Jw^ftUT  iQviffs  it  t» 

**  imtk^'r  ^if^im>  which  pm&nc  »>  your 
**  h»e  na^  f9sri4ii>a  y<iH*   Th<j  fpripgs  of  Hfe 

*f  ?94.#iwHl»  #j«h  y/?  will  have  conveyed  to 

**  HS  ilyo"^  -ih^  <*^pp.i  9C  the  f??i,  will  Aqi? 

im^t  ^m  ewpqf»B»f»  F<»K  diy^Uings  wJtl» 
fivf r?  ;^  pJpi^y'  ?«?  if  yp  FWC  infta!&- 
*?  1^5  »(WWf qB9«J«9t?  a»4  TO^QfWPei:  if  yf  4o> 
*•  -JWt  gsffpfft  m  fpr  qv»f  %jff s :  if  wf  N  o*>Iy  tM 
**  vi^flp;s  of  9v>r  i^^llty J  w«f all,  |o  yo»r  m^^.  t^t 
«f  <jjrcr  cejjf^fifcd  jr"? «H,  ii>  whi/?h  »  n»<ipn  of  iifl- 

^*Hfl%?^  W<1  (Jjf<;/3»t|eqte4  fi*l#/5ls  ihopk  o^ 

ti»F  y9fel  ^.X9M>^  49!Pini^9  J  5U|4  t?y  their  1^ 
^9»V?f  t|f^«  %««ff>  *n.4  thffir  opjJ(B.nc(b  jwftlh 
^  ^IH^  fi^v^lji  iij  tji?  eyc|  qf  thf  Mfljohs  W9f i4» 

•«  fhall  wf  ^iU  h*v<;  to  i^fin^nf,  th^t  v«  ar^  gor 
V  Y^m94  ^y  yWJ-  Whj?jji  Hii?ilW  broke  in 
|ie£?S  ths  r94  of  \m^^  vhich  eru()ic4  h«"f 
%|vf^.  Ih5  r^f*  frQit^  the  4e|»th  gf  the  w^t^rs  tiji 

*;*  r^jj?  9yilf  fi^  f«a.i.  heay^n,  witfipi^t  dpufajf,  rjiif- 
ed  her  up  as  a  monumeat  of  freedom,  to  point 
ovfi  (9  th»  f)9|io9s  of  thjt  WQrld  the  p%th  of  hap- 

i"  **  piftcfs. 
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<<  pinefs,  and  to  intimidate  faithlcfs  kings  n^hd 
"  would  exclude  them  from  ic/^ 

* 

If  might  be  fufpeftcd  that  this  court  of  Madrid 
have  difcoveredi  that  it  Would  be  poflible  to  pais 
this  cenfure  upon  them.  In  1735^  ^^^^^  mittiftxy 
fuggeftcd  a  company  for  Cuba.  Twenty  years 
after  they  conceived  the  idea  of  a  new  monopoly 
for  St.  Domingo  and  for  Porto-Rico.  The  fo- 
cicty  which  was  to  clear  thefe  deierts>  was  eftab- 
lilhed  at  Barcelona^  wich  a  capital  of  1,785,006 
livres  *,  divided  into  (hares,  of  the  value  of  a* 
hundred  piftolcs  eachf.  This  company  Jievcf 
paid  any  intereft  to  it*s  members;  they  made  no' 
dividend ;  they  obtained  the  important  pcrmiflfiort 
of  fitcing  out  feveral  veflels  for  the  Honduras* 
Notwithftanding  this,  on  the -joth  of  April  1771/ 
their  debts,  including  their  capital,  amounted  to 
3,121,692  livres  J,  and  they  had  no  more  than 
3,775,540  livres  §.  So  that  in  the  courfc  of 
fifteen  years,  with  an  exclufive  privilege,  and 
with  very  fignal  favour,  they  had  gained  no  more 
than  653,848  livres  II.  Their  affairs  have  Tince 
been  in  great  diforder,  and  at  prefent  they  have 
no  degree  of  aftivity.  They  are  endeavouring 
to  liquidate  their  debts,  but  they  cannot  difpofc 
of  their  (hares  even  at  fifty  per  cent.  lofs. 

The  miniftry  had  not  waited  for  this  reverfe  of 
fortune,  to  judge  tliat  they  had  miftaken  the 
means  they  had  adopted  to  render  thefe  iflands 
flourifhing.     From   1765,    the  adminiftrators  o( 

*  74'375J-        +  83 1.  155.        t  130,0701.  loi, 
§  157*3H1'  3  s.  4^*  11  27*243 !•  U«*  4^^ 

that 
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that  large  entire.  Were  obliged  to  acknowlegt  •  \^^  ^ 
that  their  pofleflions  had  not  acquired  the  fmalleft 
degree  of  improvement  under  the  yoke  of  mo'f 
Dppol^«  They  undcrftood  that  they  would  never 
improve  under'  fuch  fatal  reftraints*  This  coii* 
vi£lion  determined  them  to  have  recourfe  to  the 
only  principle  of  profperity,  a  free  trade  j  but 
they  had  not  the  courage  or  the  wifdom  to  re^-* 
move  the  obftacles  which  muft  nece0arily  have 
impeded  the  happy  cffefts  of  it. 

In  the  year  1778,  thefe  prohibitions,  re* 
flraints>  and  impofitions,  which  checked  theif 
labours,  were  partly  abolilhedi  but  there  ftill  re- 
main too  many  of  thpfe  oppreflive  fcourges,  to 
give  reafon  to  e^peft  much  exertion.  Were  thej^ 
even  totally  removed,  this  would  ftill  be  only  a 
preliminary  ftep. 

AuL  the  cultures  of  the  New  World  require 
ibme  advances;  but  confiderable  capitals  are 
wanted  to  make  that  of  fugar  fuccefsfCrU  Except-^ 
ing  at  Cuba,  there  are  not  perhaps  in  the  othef 
iflands  five  or  (ix  inhabitants  wealthy  enough  to 
cultivate  this  produdion.  If  the  Spaniih  miniftry 
do  not  beflow  liberally  their  treafures  upon  thefe 
iflanders,  they  will  not  awake  from  that  long  and 
profound  lethargy  in  which  they  are  plunged.  This 
gencrofity  would  be  very  pr aftica.ble  in  an  empire 
where  the  public  revenue  amounts  to  140,400,000 
livres*!  where,  the  expences  do  not  eisceed 
1293600,000  livres  t^  ^^^  where  there  remains  a 
balance  of  10,800,000  livre)»:|:,   which  may   be 

•  5,850,000!.        t  5,4oo,6oO'I.        X  4<(o>oooL 
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^  %n  ^  ^^^^^^^  improrcmeots.  It  is  tracj  diat  widl« 
%■!  y  \  4  out  receiving  facb  powerful  aflfftance  from  their 
refpedive  governments^  other  nations  have 
founded  flourishing  colonies  i  but  befides  diat 
they  had  not  been  debafed  during  the  courfe  of 
three  centuries,  by  pride,  languor,  and  poverty^ 
they  were  alio  in  more  favourable  and  different 
circumftances. 

Happy  is  the  man,  who  is  born  after  the  cxtinc^ 
tion  of  this  long  feries  of  errors  which  have  infeded 
his  nation !  Happy  is  the  nation,  that  Ihould  rife 
tip  in  the  center  of  the  moft  enlightened  nations, 
if  it  were  prudent  enough  to  profit  by  the  faults 
^hich  they  had  committed,  and  to  avail  tdeif  of 
the  knowlege  they  had  acquirol.    Such  a  nation 

ft 

would  only  have  to  caft  her  eyes  about  her,  in 
order  to  difcern  the  fcattered  materials  that  would 
coivftitute  her  happinefs,    and  to  attend  to  the 
colle£king  of  them.     One  of  the  principal  advan-^ 
tages  which  (he  would  owe,  either  to  the  novelty 
of  her  origin^  or  to  the  tard}nefsof  her  labours, 
or  to  the  long  duration  of  her  infant  date,  would 
be,  that  (he  would  be  fpared  the  trouble  of  con<^ 
quering  thofe  rooted  prejudices,  which  were  the 
refujt  of  the  ificxpcf  ienicc  of  the  firft  legtflators, 
^Mch  had  been  confecrated  by  time,  and  which 
Jiftd  been  maintained  againft  reafon  and  fadsi 
liither  from  pufilianimity,  which  is  apprehenlive 
of  any  innovation ;  or  from  pride,  which  dreads 
the  being  obliged  to  reti^atSV;  or  from  a  weak  ve- 
neration for  every  thing  of  antient  date. 

Let  the  court  of  Madrid  haftcn  to  lay  open 
it^s  trcafurcs^    and   the   iflands   fubJQft   to  it's 

empire 
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tm pirc  will  foon  be  covered  with'  produ&ionsi 
Their  fubjedisi  placed  upon  an  extenfive  atid  vit*- 
^ift  JfoHi  will  not  only  be  difpenfcd  frotti  buying 
at  a  high  price  what  ferves  for  their  cbnfump- 
tion ;  but,  in  a  little  tinnei  they  will  fiipplant  in  afl 
the  markets  theii-  ndafters  in  this  cifeet.  The 
moft  adivei  the  rhoft  induftrious>  and  the  rftoft 
ehlighfened  nations^  will  have  laboured  fot  ag^ 
m  linprovihg  their  cultures,  their  mode  of  ma- 
naging; thcnn  and  their  mahiifadlufes,'  for  the  ad- 
vantage  rheircly  of  a  rival,  more  favoxii^ed  by  ni^ 
ture  than  therinrelvesl  But  it  can  fciarce  be  ex- 
|)cfted,  that  thejr  Witt  fubmit  J)atiently  ta  fueh  i 
inisfortune. 

Since  the  origin  of  JTocieties,  a  fatal' icalbuify  •^•°"*^j^^ 
prevails  among  thcni,  which  muft,  itlKould  feehn^  h*'^*  «o'o. 
be  perpetual,  urilefs  by  fome  ihcortccivible'rcvo-  ^^l^\ffer' 
Htibni  they  flibuld  be  feparated  from  each  other  ^Ij^^^^l^. 
by  rmmenfe  defcrt  infcrvals.     Hitheftbthcy  liave  J|'^i^»^?'*" 
ihewtd  thernfclves  in  thfc  fame  lightas  a  icirizch 
\n  bui*  toWnsi  who  ihotild  be  convinced,  that  thfe 
itiot-c  his  fellow  citizens  were  indigent  and  v/^kki 
the  more  He  would  become  rich  and  pbwcrfuli 
knd  the  more  he  ftiould  be  able  to  ch^ck  their 
undertakings,  to  thwart  their  induftryi  to  limit 
their  cultures^  arid  to  confine  them  to  what  is 
ibfolutely  ncceflary  for  their  fubfiftence. 

But  ic  will  be  urged,  that  a  citizen  enjoys  hb 

ifrealth  lindcr  the  protection  of  the  laws*     Thfe  . 
.^rofperity  of  his  neighbour  may  increafe  Without 
inconvenience  to  biS  own,  but  this  is  not  thetalb 
"With  nations — and  wherefore   is  it   not? — K  is 
becaufe  there  doth  not  exift  any  tribunal  befoH: 

£  e  d  which 
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'  xiL  ^  ^I^ich  they  can  be  fummoaed* — ^But  what  need 
have  they  of  fuch  a  tribunal  ?— Becaufe  they  are 
unjuft  and  pufillaninaous*— And  what  advantage 
do  they  derive  from  their  injuftice  and  pufiUani*- 
itiity?— Perpetual  wars,,  and  mifery  which  is  in- 

ceflkntly  renewed. And  can  it  be  fuppofed^ 

that  experience  will  not  corred  them  ?«~We  are 
perfeftly  convinced  of  it>— -and  for  what  reafon  ?-* 
Becaufe  one  madman  is  fufficient  to  difconcert 
the  wifdom  of  all  other  powers,  and  there  will 
always  be  more  than  one  at  a  time  upon  the  fe- 
veral  thrones  of  the  univerfe. 

Nevbrthelbssj  we  hear  on  every  fi^e  the  na- 
tions, and  efpecially  thofe  that  are  commercial^ 
crying  out  for  peace,,  while  they  ftill  continue  to 
conduct  themfelves  towards  one  another^  in  a 
manner  that  excludes  them  from  ever  obtaining 
that  bleOIng..  They  wiil  all  afpire  to  happineisj» 
and  each  of  them  would  enjoy  it  alone*  They 
will  all  equally  hold  tyranny  in  deteftation,  and 
they  will  all  exercife  it  upon  their  neighbours. 
They  will  all  confider  the  idea  of  univerfal  mo- 
narchy as  extravagant^  and  yet  they  will  moft  of 
them  aft  as  if  they  had  either  attained  it,,  or  were 
threatened  wish  it.  * 

Could  I  expe^  any  good  to  reiult  from  my 
difcourfe,  I  would  addrefs  myfelf  to  the  moft  tur- 
bulent, and  the  moft  ambitious  among  the  nations,^ 
in  the  following  terms  t 

<<  Let  us  fuppofe,  that  you  have  at  length 

«<  acquired  a  fufficient  degree  of  authority  among 

*'  the  nations,  to  reduce  them  ta  that  ftate  of  de» 

cc  gradation  and  poverty  th^t  is  iuiicabk  to  you^ 

9  « jrhat 
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«*  what  <^n  ydu  cxpcft  from  this  dcfpotifm  I  For  *  ^,^  '^ 

**  how  long  a  time,  and  at  what  price  will  you 

**  maintain  it;  and  what  advantages  will  acqrue 

"  to  you  from  it  ?— Do  you  exped  that  fecurity, 

'^  with  which  on^  is  always  fufficientiy  rich«  and 

*'  without  which,  one  is  never  fufficientiy  fb  ?— — 

**  And  can  you  really  think  yourfelf  not  fuffi- 

"  cienily  fccure?    You  know,   as  well  as  I  do,' 

**  that  the  times  of  invafion  arc  paft,  and  it  is 

**  thus  you  difguiie  an  inordinate  ambition,  un- 

^^  der  the  maik  of  a  ridiculous  phantom.    You' 

^^  prefer  the-  vain  fplendour  of  this  ambition  to 

*^  the  enjoyment  of  real  happinefs,  which  you* 

**  lofe  in  order  to  deprive  others  of  it.     What 

**  right  have  you  to  prefcribe  limits  to  their 

*^  happinefs,  you  who  pretend  to  extend  your's 

«<  bcyoxKl  all  bounds  ?  You  arc  an  unjuft  people, 

**  while  you  attribute  to  yourfelf  the  exclufive 

^^  right  of  profperity.    You  are  a  people  erro- 

<^  neous  in    your  calculations,  when  you  hope 

**  to  enrich  yourfelves  by  reducing  others  to  po- 

**  verty.     You  are  ftill  a  blind  people,  if  you  do 

*^  not  conceive  that  the  power  of  a  nation  which 

<^  raifes  itfelf  upon  the  ruins  of  all  thofe  that  fur- 

<<  round  it,  is  a  Coloflus  of  clay,  which  aftonilhes 

<<  for  a  moment,  but  which  crumbles  into  duft.*' 

I  SHOULD  afterwards  fay  to  the  Spanifli  mW 
niftry :  "  All  the  ftates  of  Europe  are  interefted 
««  in  the  profperity  of  your  continent  in  the  New 
**  World,  becaufe  the  more  thefe  vaft  ftates  fliall 
**  be  flouriihing,  the  more  will  their  merchan-^ 
<<  dize  and  their  manufactures  find  advantageous 
^\  marts  -,  but  this  is  not  the  cafe  with  the  iflands. 

Ee3  "The 
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B  oo  K  <c  qph^  powers  that  have  s^ppr^psi^d  to  dicm- 

V  ■  tf'    i^  <<  felvesthe  fercilityof  fomepftheoQ^wfu^ienf; 

<'  to  provide  for  their  pfqlent  wants,  and  a  aeW 

f <  competitor  would  ftrongly.exqite  their  jealiotiiy. 

<<  ThQV  wopld  attack  this  competitor  ekher  to- 

*/  g$:tbar  or  fepar^tely,  would  not  lay  afide  their 

f <  arms  without  having  obliged  him  to  give  up 

f<  the  clearing  of  the  lands,  periiaps,  even  not 

<^  without    having    madf\him  experience  ftill 

f'  greater  evils.    |t  is  your's  to  judge,  whether 

<<  thefe  views  be  falle,  or  whether  your  ftrengch 

f f  and  your  courage  will  allow  you  to  bid  <le- 

^^  fianjce  to  fqch  a  combination.'?    The  Dutch 

colooies  wjyil  n/ever  have  any  thing  jof  this  kind  to 

*  fear*  .  \ 

Poriticai  B£?oa£  tfaje  discovery  of  the  wcftern  coaft  of 

by^the^e"  Airica,^  the  paffage  to  India  by  the  Cape  of 
uniK^'  Good  rlope,  and.  particularly  before  that  of 
▼mce«atu'i  Amedc^  jjxe  E^urapean  nations  ikr^rcely  knew,  or 
''  '  vifited  (89£h  other,  except  in  making  barbarous  in- 
curfions,  the  aim  of  which  was  plunder,  and  the 
cpflieqiieffc^  defirudion.  Excepting  a  fmall 
number  of  tyrants,  who,  by  oppreffing  the  weak, 
found  means  to  fupport  a  luxury  dearly  purchafed^ 
ajl  th^  inhabitants  of  the  different  ftates  were  ob- 
liged to  content  themfelves  with  the  meagre  fub- 
fiftence  furniflied  them  by  lands  ill  cultivated,  and 
a  trade  which  extended-  only  to  the  frontiers  of 
each  province*  Thofe  great  events  towards  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  which  form  one  of 
the  mod  brilliant  epochi^  of  the  hiftory  of  the 
>y.orId,  did  not  produce  fo  fudden  ia  change  of 
piaoner;  4$  might  natqrally  be  fuppofed^    Some 
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cf  the  HM^.«>9vnii  a^u}  fi^  '  ^i^  ^ 

is  true,  venturcxl  as  far  ^  Cadiz  and  Lifl>9n^ 
which  were  becopoe  great  marts,  to  purcbare  thjB; 
rare  and  vak^tbk  produdipns  of  the  £a(^:  aiid 
Weftlndiea;  bottbe  confunipioa  was  very  fmall^ 
through  ti^c  inability  of  the  feveral  natiops^^^payr 
for  theau.  Moft  x>f  them  wore,  languilhing.  ig  ^^ 
flate  of  abMute  Jkethargy  i  ihey  were  totally  4gflOr 
rant  of  tbe  ad^^aivtages  apd  ireiburce^  of  the  c^^r, 
tries  that  bploffged  cptbem» 

To  roiBe  them  frem  this  fta^  of  infenQbtUtv. 
there  was  wanting  a  people,  who,  fpringing  froni 
nothing,  ftould  infpirc  cyery  n^ind  whl^a^ivity 
and  intelligence}  and  dx^uicf^lenty  through  evseiy* 
ipaiicet;  that  (hould  offer  the  produce ;  of  al)* 
countries^  ZX  a  lower  price,  and  exchar^e  the  fu« 
perfluities  of  every  nation  for  thofe  cofs^nodiiiff 
which  they*  want;  that  fliouldgive  a  quick  cir? 
culation  to  produce  merchandize  and  morneyi  and^ 
by  facilitaaing  ^nd  increafing  confumption,  (houhl; 
encourage  population,  agriculture,  aod  evefy 
branch  of  induftry.  For  jM  thefe  advantages^ 
Europe  is  indebted  to  the  Dutch;  The  biin4 
oiultilude  may  be  excufed-ia  confining  tbemfelves 
to  the  enjoyment  of  their  profperity,  without 
knowing  the.  fources  of  it;  but  it  is  incumbent 
on  the  philofopher  and  the  politician  to  tr^fmit 
to  pofterity  the  fame  of  the  bencfaftors  of  man- 
kind J  and  to  trace  out,  if  it  be  poflible,  the  pror 
grefs  of  their  beneficence^ 

When  the  ^nerous  inhabitanu  of  the  United 
Provinces  frqtd  themfelves  from  the  dominion  of 
the  fea  and  of  tyranny,  t|>ey  percp ivc4  that  they . 
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'  xiL  *  ^^*^  ^^^  ^  the  foundation  of  their  Kbcrty  on  a 
foil  ivhick  did  not  aSbrd  ^vtn  tJie  neceffaries  of 
life.  They  were  convinced,  that  conrtmercei 
which  to  moft  nations  is*  no  more  than  an  accef* 
fion^  a  means  only  of  ihcreaHng  the  quantity  and 
value  of  the  produce  of  their  refpcftive  countries, 
was  to  them  the  fole  bafis  of  their  exiftence. 
Withont*  territory  and  wkhout  prodiiAions,  they 
determined  tty^  give  a  vahie  to  thofe  df  other  na*- 
fatisBed  that  their  own  would'be  therefult  of  the 
gifneral  profperityr  The  crent  juftilkd  their 
polic^^  .  •  '    ::  ,    • 

Their  flrft^ftep'eftabHflied,  amdiig  the  nations 
of  Eiirojpe,  an  exchasnge  of-  the  cdtiiiVibdtties  of 
the  ncVth^th  thofe  of  the  fouth:  '  In  a  Ihort  time' 
the  fca  wii6  covefecf  with  the  ihips  of  Holland, 
|n  her^pbfes  were  colleflfed  all  the  commercial  cf-* 
fcft^  of  diflTerent  cotmtriesi  and  frdrri  thence  they 
were  difperfed  to  their  refpeftive  deftinations. 
Here  the  value  of  pvtry  thmg  was  regulated,  and 
with  a  moderation  which  precluded  all  competi- 
tion^ The  ambition  of  giving  greater  ftabiKty 
and  extenMto  her  enterpriies,  excited  in  the  re^ 
public  a  fpirit  of  conqtiefl'.  Her  empire  extend-^ 
ed.  itfelf  oyer  a  part  of  the  Indian  continent,  and 
over  all  the  iflands  of  copfequence  in  the  fea  that 
encompafles  it.  By  her  fortrcfles  or  her  fleets, 
ihe  kept  in  fubjcftion  the  poafts  of  Africa,'  towards 
which  her  artibitbn,  ever  dircfted  to  ufefbl  pb- 
jeftS|  had  turned  it's  attentive  and  prudent  views. 
Her  laws  were  acknowleged  only  in  thofe  coun- 
tries of  America,  where  cultivation  had  fowed 
(he  fe^ds  of  rc^I  wealth*    T^^^  inini^iife  chain  of 
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her  conneftions  embraced  the  unirerfe^  of  whtch^ 
b^  toil  and  induftryj  fhe  became  the  fouh  In  a 
word,  (he  had  attained  the  univerfal  monarchy  of 
commerce. 

Such  was  the  ftateof  the  United  Provinces  in 
166  f ,  when  the  Portugucze,  recovering  themfehres 
from  that  languor  and  inadtion  which  the  tyranny 
of  Spain  had  throw'n  them  into^  found  means 
to  repoflefs  themfelves  of  that  part  of  Brafil  which 
the  Dutch  had  taken  from  them.  From  this  firft 
ftrokej  that  republic  would  have  loft  all  foot** 
ing  in  the  New  World,  had  it  not  been  for  a  few 
finall  iflands ;  particularly  that  of  Curaflbu,  which 
they  had  taken  in  1634  from  the  Caftilians,  who 
had  been  in  poflefBon  of  it  ever  fince  1527. 

„This  rock,  which  is  not  above  three  leagues  off  oefaiptiM^ 
Che  coaft  of  Venezuela,  is  about  ten  leagues  long  uui5dofc«. 
and  five  broad.     It  has  an  excellent  harbour,  but  "^*^ 
the  entrance  is  difficult.     The  bafon  is  extremely 
hrgc,  and  convenient  in  every  rcfpeft;  and  it  is  de- 
fended by  a  fort  fkilfully  conftruded,  and  always 
kept  in  good  repair* 

The  French,  in  1673,  having  previoufly  bribed 
the  commandant,  landed  there  to  the  ndmber  of 
five  or  fix  hundred  men :  but  the  treafon  having 
been  difcoveredi  and  the  traitor  puni(hed,  they, 
were  received  by  hi$  fucceffor  in  a  very  different 
ptianner  from  what  they  expefted,  and  reimbarked 
with  the  dif^race  of  having  cxpofed  only  their 
own  wealc^nei^,  and  the  inicjuity  of  their  mea- 
fures. 

Lewis  the  XlVth,  whofe  pride  was  hurt  by  this 
fpfiprudent  cheeky  fent  put  d'ififtr^cs  five  years 
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^  ^1?  ^  after  with  eigl«wn  fhipsrof  war,  and  twelve  buc- 
«ianeering  vdfels)  to  wipe  off  th(  (lain,  which  la 
kis  eyes  ur4ii(bed  the  gbry  of  a  reign  filled  witk 
wonders.  The  admiral  was  not  ifar  from  the 
pkccof  his  deftiaation>  when  by  his  raihnefs  and 
obftinacy  he  ran  his  Ihips  aground  on  Davis's 
ifland^  and»  after  colleding  the  fhattered  re- 
mains of  his  fleet,  returned  in  very  bad  con- 
edition  to  Brefi;,  without  having  attempted  any 
thing, 

Fnou  this  period  neither  Curaflou,  ncMr  the  lit* 
t^le  iflands  Aruba  and  Bpnaire^  which  are  de* 
pendent  on  it,  have  met  with  any  dfilurbance^ 
No  nation  has  thought  of  fei^ing  upon  a  barren 
ipot,  where  they  could  find  only  a  few  cactle^ 
feme  roanioC|.  fome^  vegetables  proper  to  feed 
llavcs,.  and  not  one  article  for  commerce.  St^ 
JEuftatia  is  of  flill  lefs  confequeiice. 

Thjs  ifland,  which  is  only  five  leagues  in 
length  and  one  in  breadth,  is  formed  by  two 
mountains,  with  a  narrow  ya)e  between  theiHii 
The  caftern  mountain  bears  evident  traces  of  an 
antient  volcano,  and  is  hollowed  almoff  to  the 
level  of  the  lea.  The  borders  of  this  gulph^  which 
hath  the  figure  of  an  inverted  cone,  are  CQmpofe4 
of  rocks  calcined  by  the  fire  they  mult  have  ex* 
pcrienced.  However  plentiful  tBe  rains  may  be. 
there  is  never  any  colleftion  of  water  in  tnis  cra- 
ter. It  is  carried  off  undoubtedly  through  the 
channels  of  the  volcano  that  ftill  remain  open, 
and  may  one  day,  perhaps,  contribute  to  the  re- 
kindling of  it,  if  it's  focus  be  not  cxtinguilhedor 
at  too  great  a  diSance. 
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$QUB  Vvmchmen,  wbo  h«d  been  ^riven^  Irem  P  ^jp  ic' 
3tl  Chriftopher's,  tpok  refuge  in  ii5a9,  intbia 
aimoft  upinhabi  table  place^  and  afafandoned  it  iome 
time  after;  perhaps  becaufe  fhere  was  no  frclh 
jyaier,  but  wAat  they  got  froffi  rain  eollcftcd  in* 
pifterns.  The  exadt  tin?ic  df  their  quitting  it  is* 
not  knbwfnj  but  it  is  certain,  that  in  1619  the' 
Dutch  were  in  poffeffion  rf  it.  '  They  were  after- 
wards driven  out  by  the  Ehglifh,  and  thcfe  by* 
Eiewis  the  XlVthj  who  caufed  his  right  of  con- 
queH  CO  berecogrtized  in  the  negociation  of  Bredaj, 
sttjd  would  not  fiften  to  the  reprefentations  of  the 
n^Wk,  withwhic^hhc  was  then  in  alliance,  and 
wfeich  preffed  ftrongly  for  the  reftitution  of  this 
ifland,  as  having  been  in  poffeffion  of  it  before  the 
war.  When  the  figning  of  the  pe^ce  had  put  aa 
rod  CO  thefe  reprefentations,  the  French  monarch, 
whofe  pride  more  readily  fubmitted  to  the  dielates 
of  generofity  than  of  juftice,  thought  it  not  con- 
fident with  his  dignity  to  rake  advantage  of  the 
rnisfortiincs  of  his  friends.  He  of  his  own  accorcf 
feftored  to  the  Dutch  their  i(land,  although  he 
knew  that  it  wais  a  natural  fortrefs,  which  might 
be  of  fervice  in  defending  that  part  of  St.  Chrifto- 
|>heF*s  which  belonged  to  him.   : 

'  These  republicans  before  their  difafter,  cultivat- 
ed only  tobacco  upon  this  territory.  Since  their 
^e-eifeablifhment,  they  have  planted  in  the  places 
that  were  fyfceptible  of  this  kind  of  culture,  a  few 
fugar  canes,  from  which  they  have  only  received 
annually,  eight  or  nine  hundred  thoufand  weight 
of  raw  fugar. 

Soon 
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^  xif  ^      ^^^^  aftcxthisy  the  colony  fern  Tome  of  it*»  in- 
%,  ^^1^  habitants  to  a  neighbouring  ifland^  know'n  by 

y^  •^  fuaimit  of  which  i$  a  little  ground^  very  proper 
for  gardening.  Frequent  rains  which  do  not  lio 
any  time  on  the  toiU  give  growth  to  plants  of  an 
exquilite  flavour,  and  cabbages  of  an  extraordi* 
nary  fize.  Fifty  European  families)  with  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  flaves^  here  raiie  cotton j 
fpin  it>  make  Apckings  of  it,  and  fell  them  tO; 
other  colonies  for  as  much  as  ten  crowns  *  a  ^ir. 
Throughout  America  there  is  no  blood  fo  purc^ 
as  that  of  Saba  ^  the  women  there  preferve  a  freih* 
nefs  of  complexion^  which  is  not  to  be  found  in 
any  other  of  the  Caribbee  iflands.  Happy  colony! 
elevated  on  the  top  of  a  rock,  between  the  &y 
and  fea)  it  enjoys  the  benefit  of  both  elements 
without  dreading  their  florms;  it  breathes  a  pure 
air^  lives  upon  vegetables^  cultivates  a  fimple 
commodity,  from  which  it  derives  eafe>  without 
the  temptation  of  riches :  is  employed  in  labours, 
lefs  troublefome  than  ufeful,  and  poflefles  in 
peace  all  the  bleffings  of  moderation,  health, 
beauty,  and  liberty.  This  is  the  temple  of  peace 
from  whence  the  philofopher  may  contemplate  at 
leifure  the  errors  and  paflions  of  men,  who  come^ 
like  the  waves  of  the  fea^  to  ftrike  and  dafh 
themfelves  on  the  rich  coafts  of  America^  the 
fpoils  and  pofTeflion  of  which  they  are  perpetually 
contending  for^  and  wrefting  from  each  other ; 
hence  niay  he  view  at  a  diftange  the  nations  of 

Europe 
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Europe  bearing  thunder  in  the  midft  of  the  ocean,  ■  ^  ^ 
and  burning  with  the  flannes  of  ambition  and  u— y^^jp 
avarice  under  the  heats  of  the  tropics;  devouring 
gold  without  ever  being  fatisfied ;  wading  through 
feas  of  bipod  to  amafs  thofe  'metals,  thofe  pearls, 
thofe  diamonds,  which  are  ufed  to  adorn  the  op- 
preflbrs  of  mankind ;  loading  innumerable  (hips 
with  thofe  precious  cafks,  which  furnifli  luxurjr 
with  purple,  and  from  which  flow  pleafures,  ef- 
feminacy, cruelty,  and  debauchery.  The  tran- 
quil inhabiunt  of  Saba  views  this  mafs  of  follies, 
and  fpins  his  cotton  in  peace. 

Undbr  the  fame  climate  lies  the  ill  and  of  St.  Defcnptioa 
Martin,  which  hath  feventeenor  eighteen  leagues  ofsuMir. 
in  circumference,  but  lefs  territory  than  might  w2ich*l^ 
be  expcfted  from  fuch  dimendons,  becaufe  it's  doS,**"*^ 
bays  are  deep  and  numerous.    The  ocean  hath  p^^ttoth* 
formed,  by  pulhing  the  fands  from  one  cape  to 
the  other,  fevcral  lakes,  more  or  lefs  extenfive, 
and  nK)ft  of  thenri  abounding  in  fifli.    The  inland 
part  of  the  country  is  filled  with  high  mountains^ 
which  extend  almoft  every  where  as  far  as  the 
fca.    They  were  covered  with  valuable  trees, 
before  they  were  ftrippcd  of  that  ornament,  to 
make  room  for  cultures,  which  they  were  found 
to  be  better  adapted  to  than  the  plains  and  the 
yallies.     The  foil  is  generally  light,  ftony,  too 
Auch  expofed  to  frequent  droughts,  and  not  very 
fertile  i  but  the  iky  is  pure,  and  the  climate  re- 
markably healthy.     The  navigation  is  fafc  and 
eaiy  in  thefe  latitudes,  and  the  multiplicity  and 
excellence  of  the  anchoring  places  that  are  found 

there^ 
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•  * 

•  XI?  ^  ^^^^^9  occalions  the  want  of  harbours  tb  be  Icfs 
fetifiWyfelt. 

The  Dutch  anrd  F^rench  landed,  in  1638,  iii 
this  defert*  ifland,  the  firft  to  the  South,  and  the 
latter  towards  the  NorrK: .  They  lived  there  in 
peaces  butifeparate  from  cacrh  other;  when*  the  Spa- 
niards, who  were  at  open  war  with  both  nations; 
atttacked  thenr^  beat  thcm,^  mddc  them  prifon- 
crs,  and  took  poflefllon  of  the  place  thcmftlvcs  t 
but  the  conquerors  ibori  grew  weary  of  an  efta-i 
blifliment,  the  prefervation  of  which  wai  very  ex- 
penfive^  arid  from  which  they  did  riot  derive  the 
leaft  advantage.  They  theref<yre  quitted  it  in 
1648,  aftd-  having  deftroyed  e^erjr  thing  thcj^ 
cotfld  not<:arry  with  theni. 

Tkise  devaftations  did  not  hinder  the  fbfmcf 
pofleflbrs  from  fending  fomc  vagabonds  to  thtf 
ifland,  as  foori  as  they  knew  that  it  was  eva- 
cuated. Thefe  colonifts  fwore  a  mutual  ftkh  to 
each  other;  arid  their  defcendants  h^ve  hccA 
faithful  to  this  engagement,  notwithftanding  the 
ftnimofities  that  have  fo  often  difunited  the  two 
mother-countries.  But  the  divifion  of  the  terri- 
tory, or^inally  too  unequal^  hath  been  more 
equitably  adjufled.  Often  thoufand  one  hundred 
and  eighty  fquares  of  ground,  comprehending 
each-  two  thoufand  five  hundred  fquare  toifcari 
which  the  ifland  contains,  the  French  poflefs  no 
more  than  five  thoufand  nine  hundi'ed  and  fourj 
and  the  Dutch  have  fuccceded  in  appropriating 
to  themfelves  four  thoufand  one  h:..  ^U'^A  and  fc* 
Tcnty-fix. 

1  Th* 
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TtiE  coleure  of  tefcacca  was  the  fitft  which  the  ^  ?,.?  « 
Tubjefts  of  the  court  of'  VerftiUcs  undertook  at  St. 
Martin.  They  abandoned  it  for  indigo,  which 
Mras  fucccedcd  by  cotton,  to  which  fugar  hath 
been  added,  finee  foreigners  have  been  permited 
from  the  year  17&9,  to  fcctte  in  this  ifland.  It 
«ckon8  at  prefent^  nineteen  plantations,  which 
yield  annually  one  million  weight  of  raw  fi^ar, 
t>f  a  beautiful  white  colour^  hut  of  little  confift* 
enccj  and  a  ftHI  greater  mwnbcr  of  dwellings, 
which  produce  two  hundred  thuu-fand  weight  of 
frotton*  Thtfe  labours  are -managed  by  fourfcor< 
families,  thirty-two  of  vrfrich  are  French^  and  tht 
reft  Englifh,  and  which  ftrrm  together  a  popular 
tion  of  three  hundred  and  fffty-one  white  perfons, 
of  every  age  and  fcx.  l^hey  have  but  twelrc 
thoufand  ftaves.  This  is  too  litrfe  for  the  cxtenc 
of 'the  cultures :  but  the  colonifts  of  the  Dutch 
part,  who  were  proprietors  of  the  bcft  lands  in 
the  French  part,  have  adopted  ^  the  cuftom  o^ 
lending  their  Negroes  to  the  North,  whbn  <the  la-^ 
bours  on  the  South,  are  at  an  end*  Before  1763, 
there  had  not  been  any  Tegwlar  fyftem  of  ^aucho- 
rity  in  this  feeble  ^ndmi^embie  fet*leaaent.  At 
this  period  a  governor  was  given  to  it,  wJio  hath 
not  yet  attpaftcd  any  trade  from  any  other  cowitry* 
The  French  always  go  in  queft»af  what  they  want 
to  their  neighbour,  a^d  always  deliver  to  him 
their  podudions^ 

The  Dutch  colony  is  itihabited  by  fix  hiindred 
and  thirty-nine  white  men,  and  three  thewfand 
five  hundred  and  eighteen  blacks,  employed  in 
the  cuUivation  of  thifty-two  fugar  plantations, 

which 
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which  commonly  produce  fixteen  hundred  thou* 
fand  weight  of  fugar  i  and  in  phe  growth  ofoAe 
hundred  and  thirty  thoufand  cotton  trees.  This 
revenue,  which  is  too  infufficient,  is  increafed  by 
the  produce  of  a  fait  marfh,  in  the  feafons  which 
are  not  exceffively  rainy.  At  the  morning  dawn, 
Ibme  foldiers  embark  upon  flat-bottomed  boats  ; 
they  collefb,  during  the  courfe  of  the  day,  the 
fait  which  floats  upon  the  furface  of  the  water  ^ 
and  at  night  they  return  to  lhorc>  in  or- 
der to  begin  again  the  next  day  this  operation, 
which  can  only  be  continued  during  the  months 
of  June,  July,  and  Augufl:.  The  neighbouring 
iflands  purchafe  a  fmall  quantity  of  this  produc- 
tion, the  total  value  of  which  may  amount  to 
one  hundred  thoufand  crowns  * :  but  it  is  princi- 
pally fent  to  the  provinces  of  North  America, 
who  carry  off  likewife  the  rum  and  the  fugar  of 
the  colony,  while  the  cotton  is  delivered  to  the 
traders  of  Great  Britain.  Nothing,  or  fcarce  any 
thing,  is  left  for  the  a£Uve  merchants  of  the  re- 
public, and  for  the  following  reafons : 

Th£  fettlement  of  St.  Martin,  although 
it  belong  to  the  Dutch,  is  not  inhabited  by 
Dutchmen.  There  are  fcarce  five  or  fix  families 
of  that  nation  to  be  found  there,  and  thofe  are 
even  almoft  aflian^  of  their  origin.  All  the 
reft  b  Englifii,  the  people^  the  language,  and 
the  manners.  Prejudice  hath  been  carried  fj 
far,  as  tor  induce  the  women  often  to  go  and  lay 
in  at  Anguilla,  a  Britifli  ifland,  which  is  only 
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cwo  kagues  diftaQt«  in  order  that  their  children  *  ^^  ^ 
may  not  be  deprived  of  an  origin^  which  is  confi-  v^  ■y»»rf 
4ered  in  the  country  as  the  only  one  that  is  illujf- 
Crious. 

The  domain  of  the  United  Provinces^  in  the  Advaa.  ^ 
great  Archipelago  of  America^  docb  not  offer  any  ihV\nd^ 
thing,  cither  curious  or  intcrcfting,  at  the  firft  ^cq^iS^ 
afpeft.   Pofleflionsy  which  fcarce  furnifh  a  cargo  ^^^^^    ' 
for  fix  or  feven  fmall  veiTclsj  do  not  appear  worthy 
of  any  attention.    AcccH'd^ngly^  they  would  b^ 
buried  in  total  oblivion,  if  fooie  of  tjiefe  iflands, 
which  are  nothing  as  places  for  cultivation^  were 
not  very  conHderable  as  commercial  iflands.  We 
mean  tbofe.of  St.  Euftatius  and  of  Curaflpp. 

The  defire  of  forming  contraband  connections 
with  the  Spanilh  provinces  of  the  New  Wofid, 
decided  the  conqueft  of  Curaflbu.  A  great  num<- 
ber  of  Dutch  vcQels  foon  arrived  there.  They 
•were  ftrong,  well  arnied,  and  their  crews  cpp- 
fiftcd  of  choice  men,  whofe  bravery  was  fupporte4 
by  powerful  motives  ofintereft.  Each  of  therp 
had  a  (hare,  more  or  lefs  confiderable,  in  the 
cargo,  which  he  was  deterniined  to  defend  witf^ 
'  his  life  againft  the  attacks  of  the  Guarda  Coft^s* 

Xhe  Spaniards  did  not  always  wait  for  the 
fmugglcrs.  They  often  rcforted  of  themfelvcs  to 
a  ftaple,  which  was  conftantly  well  fupplied,  ijij 
order  to  barter  their  gold,  their  filver,  their  barls;, 
their  cacao,  their  tobacco,  their  hides,  and  their 
cattle,  for  Negroes,  linens,  filks,  Indian  fluffs^ 
fpices,  quickfilver,  and  iron  or  fteel  manufac- 
tures. This  was  a  reciprocal  conncftior)  of  wants 
^nd  of  affiftance,  of  labours  and  of  expeditions, 
^      Vol.  V#  F  f  "  between 
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becwceo  tmo  nariiMis,  grecdj  of  nchcai^  aod  rivab 
afeachocher. 

The  ietdcmeot  of  tke  cooapaoy  of  Canccas^ 
and  the  fubftitucioo  of  the  rcgiilcr  (hips  to  the 
gallec¥)s»  hath  much  dimini/hcd  this  comaionica- 
tion:  but:  the  coooeftioos  which  have  bees 
iortned  with  the  South  pan  of  the  Ficoch  cokMiy 
of  Sr,  Dooiiogo^  have  made  up  io  fame  meafurr 
for  this  deficiency.  Eveiy  thiog  is  revWt^ 
when  the  two  crowns  are  plunged  iiuo  the  hqr^ 
toii  of  war^  either  by  their  own  ambition,  or  bjr 
the  ambition  of  their  rivab.  Even  in  time  of 
peace^  the  republic  rccdves  annually  from  Cur 
railbu^  twelve  vtSkh  laden  with  fugar,  oofiec^ 
cottonj  indigo,  tobacco^  and  hides,  which  have 
been  cultivated  in  a  foreign  foil. 

Evei^Y  commodicyj  without  ei^ccption,  that  19 
Unded  at  CuraObu,  pays  one  per  cent.  pori>- 
dttcy.  Dutch  goods  are  never  taxed  higher  1  but 
ihofe  that  are  flbipped  from  other  European  port^ 
pay  nine  per  cent.  more.  Foreign  coffee  is  fub- 
je&  to  the  fame  tax,  in  order  to  promote  the  laic 
of  that  of.  Surinam.  Every  other  produ6tion  of 
j^uperiga  is  fubjed  only  to  a  payment  of  three 
.per  cent,  but  with  an  exprefs  fl:ipulation>  that  they 
are  to  be  conveyed  directly  to  fome  port  of  th^ 
republic. 

St.  Eustati  a  was  formerly  fubjeft  to  the  fame 
iippofitions  as  Curaflbu ;  and  yet  it  carried  on 
moft  of  the  trade  of  Guadaloupq,  and  of  Marti'^ 
nico,  during  the  tinie  that  thefe  French  fetde^ 
ments  remained  under  the  odious  yoke  of  mono- 
poly. This  bu^nefs  dimini(hed>  in  proportion  as 
9  the 
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the  proprwtors  of  thofe  iflaads  adopted  found  ^  ^J|  ^ 
principles  of  commerce,  and  extended  rheir  navr--  ^'  'V'* 
gadob.  The  free  port  of  St.  Thomas  was  even 
carrying  off  from  the  Dutch  the  fmall  (hare  of 
trade  they  had  ftill  .Tetainred,  iivhen  in  1756,  it 
was  refcivcd  to  aboiilb  tiJiofr  ^f  the  eftabliihed 
taxes.  Since  this  ne^efiary  alteration,  St.  Eirfta* 
tia,  dutiog  thedivifionsvbfSlweeB.thi.minifters  of 
{uondoi!!  and  VerfailleS)  18  become  the  ftaple  of 
almoft  ali  the  merchahdize.of  the  Fpcflch coioni^i 
in  the  Ijeewrard  Iflands,  mi  the  general  magazine 
of  fupply  for  tbem^  But  thfs  great  operation  waa 
not  conduced  Gngly  by-  %hf  Dirteh  i  bofch  Bngltfit 
and  French  united,  in  fh^  harbour  of  thh  tfland'^ 
to  form,  under  ftieJter  -of-it^sr  neutrality^  com-* 
mercial  engagements.  ^  putdh  paflporc,  which 
eoft  kfe.  than  3^0  livreft  *^  concealed  thefe  con- 
neAionSi  and  was  graced,  without  inquiring  of 
what  nation  the  perfoa  was  who  applied  for  it4 
This  great  liberty  ga^^e  rife  £a  numberlefs  tranf* 
aAionsj  and  to  fingular  combinations.  Thus  if 
h  that  commerce  found  the  art  of  pacafybg^  or 
eluding  the  vigilance  ofdifcord^        .  ^  , 

The  end  of  hoftilitics  doth  not  fender  St.  Eu- 
(latins  of  lefs  importance.  It  (lillieads  annually 
to  the  United  Provinces  twenty-|ive  or  thirty 
vcffels,  laden  with  the  produftions  of  the  Spanifli 
ancj  Danifhi  and  efpecially  of  the  French  iflands^ 
which  It  pays  for  with  tlie  merchandize  of  the 
two  hemilpheres,  or  with  bills  of  exchange  upon 
Europe* 

♦  12I.  lbs,  V 
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^  xiL  ^  -^^^  ^^^?  tranfaftions  have  brought  tpgcther^^ 
Wi-y-*^  at  St.  £u(latius>  fix  thoofa^  white  people^  of  va* 
rious  nations^  five  hundred  Negroes  or  Mulac- 
toes^  and  eight  dioufand  flaves.  A  governor^ 
alTifted  by  a  council,  without  which  nothing  ma« 
terial  can  be  decided^  dire&s,  under  the  authority 
of  the  Weft  India  Company,  this  fingular  fettle^ 
inent,  as  well  as  thofe  of  Saba  and  St.  Martin^ 
He  refides  near  a  very  dangerous  anchorage, 
which,  however,  is  the  only  one  of  the  ifland 
where  the  veflels  can  land  and  take  in  their  car-* 
goes.  This  bad  harbour  is  protected  by  a  fmaU 
fort,  and  by  a  garriibn  of  fifty  men.  If  it  were 
defended  with  vigour  and  (kill,  the  moft  daring 
enemy  would,  in  all  probability,  fail  in  attempt* 
ing  a  defcent,  which,  if  even  effefled,  the  be-* 
fieger  would  ftill  find  an  almoft  infurmountable 
difficulty  to  conquer,  in  afcending  from  the 
lower  town,  where  the  magazines  are  kept,  to  the 
upper  town,  where  all  the  inhabitants  are  af- 
,     fembled  in  the  night-time. 

Thr  Dutch,  however,   equally  ingenious  in 
finding  out  the  means  of  turning  to  their  own  ad- 
vantage both  the  profperity  and  the  misfortunes 
of  others,  are  not  entirely  confined,  in  the  New 
World,  to  the  fluSuating  profits  of  a  precarious 
trade.     The  republic  pofiefies  and  cultivates,  in 
the  continent,  a  large  territory  in  the   country 
Icnow'n  by  the  name  of  Guyana. 
Phiiofopku       This  is  a  vaft  country,  wafiied  on  the  Eaft  by 
d^ra'ttooi  oa  the  fca,  on  the  South  by  the  Amazon,  on  the 
c-ay.™..     j^^^j^  jjy  jj^g  Oronooko,  and  on  the  Weft  by^ 

Rio- 
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RiQ-Negro,  which  joins;  thefc  two  rivcfs,  that  arc  *  ^^^  ^ 
the  largeil  in  South  America. 

This  fingtilar  iQand  prefents  three  renlarkabic 
circumftances.  '  The  feveral  fpccics  of  earth  arc 
not  here  difpofed^  as  they  are  elfewhere,  in  layers, 
but  cafualiy  mixed,  and  without  any  order.  In 
the  correfporident  hilts,  the  falient  angles  of  the 
one  are  not  anfwerable  to  the  re-entering  angles 
of  the  others.  The  fubftances,  which  have  been 
generally  taken  for  flints,  are  nothing  more  than 
pieces  of  lava,  that  are  beginning  to  be  decom^ 
pounded. 

It  follows  from  thefe  obfervations,  that  (bme 
revolutions  have  happened  in  this  part  of  the 
globe,  arid  that  they  have  been  the  work  of  fub- 
terraneous  fires,  at  prefcnt  cxtinguiihed ;  that  the 
conflagration  has  been  general,  becaufe  mafles 
are  every  where  feen,  filled  with  the  feoriae-  of 
iron ;  aqd  that  calcareous  ftones,  which  probably 
have  been  all  calcined,  are  not  to  be  found  in 
any  part  i  that  the  explofion  muft  have  been  very 
confiderable,  and  muft  have  levied  a  great  quapn 
tity  of  earth,  becaufe  volcanoes  are  only  to  be ' 
found  upon  the  higheft  mountains,  and  that  the 
only  one  on  which  the  crater  hath  been  perceived 
'm  thefe  regions,  is  raifed  little  more  than  a  hun,<* 
cjrcd  {cit  above  the  level  of  the  fea. 

At  the  period  of  theft  great  accidents  of  M^ 
^ure,  every  thing  muft  have  beer^  fubverted. 
The  fields  muft  have  remained  uncoyercd,  ^Iter* 
nately  expofe4  to  the  aftion  of  toj;reijts  of  rain, 
or  to  the  effefts  of  cxceflive  heat.  In  this  ftate  of 
revolution^  many  centuries  muft  have  elapfcd  be- 
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^  XI?  ^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  again  become  fit  to  nourifli 
the  plants,  and  after  thenn  the  trees.  -We  might 
however  be  liable  to  midake^i  if  we  were  to 
compute,  this  change  at  an  exceflive  diftaiice. 
The  fm^l  quantity  of  vegetating  earth  found  in 
Guyana,'  although  fome  be  continually  foroied 
there  by  the  decompofiiion  of  the  trees,  would 
furnifh  an  unanfwerable  argument  againft  the 
idea  of  a  yery  remote  antiquity. 

In  the  inland  parts  of  the  country,  the  foil  is 
therefore,  and  will  continue  for  a  long  time,  ua* 
grateful.  The  upper  lands,  th^t  is  to  fay,  tho% 
which  are  not  under  watcfi  or  marfhy,  are  fw 
the  moil  p^rt  nothing  more  than  a  confufed  mixw 
ture  of  clay  and  chalk,  where  nothiixg  can  grow 
but  a>anioc,  yacps,  potacoeS|  and  fome  other 
plants^  which  do  not  turn  round  onjche  ftem; 
and  even  thefe  are  too  frecjueotly  roi|^ed  in  the 
feafon  of  heavy  rs^ins,  becaufe  the  water  cannot 
be  droned  off*.  Even  in  thofe  lands^  which  afene* 
ceifi^riiy  lool^ed  upon  as  good,  the  coffee,  the 
cacao,  the  cotton  plants^  and  all  the  ufeful  trees^ 
laft  but  for  a  very  Ihort  time,  and  not  fufficiently 
fo  reward  the  labours  of  the  cultivator.  Such  is^ 
without  exception,  the  iaterior  part  of  Guyana. 
It's  (hores  prefent  another  fpeAaqle.  The  nu- 
rnerous  rivers,  which  from  thi^  vafl:  (pace  precir 
pitate  thcmfelves  in  the  ocean,  depofite  inceffantly 
upon  their  borders^  and  up6n  the  whole  coaft, 
a  prodigious  quantity  of  feeds,  which  germinate 
in  the  flime^  and  produce,  in  lefs  than  ten 
years,  lofty  trees,  know'n  by  the  name  of  man- 
groves. 'Yhck  large  yegetabjes;,  attached  to  their 

hafis 
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bafis  bjr  deep  roots,  6cciipy  all  the  fpace  vrhcrfe  •  ^^^  ^ 
the  tide  is  perceptible.  .They  form  yaft  forefts^ 
covered  ^ith  four  or  five  feet  of  water  diiHng 
fioodi  and  at  the  time  of  ^bb,  with  an  equal  depth 
of  a  foft  and  inacceflible  mud. 

This  fpedacle^  which  is  perhap$  hot  to  be 
equalled  in  the  univcrfc,  varies  every  yedr  upon 
the  coaft«  In  the  places  where  fands  are  bnnaght 
and  accumulated  by  the  currents,  the  mangrove 
perifhes  with  great  rapidity,  and  the  fprefts  are 
carried  away  by  th^  wavel^  and  disappear.  Theft 
revolutions  are  lefs  frequent  on  the  borders  of 
the  rivers,  where  the  fands^  brought  from  the 
mountains  during  the  ftorms,  ate  conveyed  td  a 
diftance  by  the  rapidity  of  the  waters, 

The  revolutions  are  the  fame  upon  the  caaft 
of  four  hundred  leagues,  which  extends  from 
the  Anrra2:6n  to  the  Oronfookq,  There  is  every 
where  found,  upon  the  fhore,  a  line  of  mangroves, 
alternately  deftroyed  ^nd  renewed  by  the  flime 
and  by  the  fand.  Behind  this  row,  at  the  dif- 
tance. of  four  or  five  hundred  feet,  are  found 
favinnahs,  deluged  by  the  rain  waters,  which  have 
no  drain;  and  thefe  favannahs  are  always  ex- 
tended laterally  towards  the.  (hoi-Ci  to  a  depth 
more  or  lefs  confiderablt,  according  to  the  dif- 
tance or  nearnefs  of  the  mountains. 

These  immcnfc?  moraffes  havp  never  been 
paffed  by  any  thing  but  reptiles  fipcp  the  crea- 
tion. The  genius  of  man,  prevailing  over  an 
ungrateful  and  rebellrdfus  foil,  hath  altered  their 
primitive 'deftination.  It  is  in  the  midft  of  fhefe  • 
ftagqating,  infectious,  and   muddy  waters,   that 
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the  fpirit  of  4iberty  hath  formed  three  ufcfol 
fettlemencsj  the  mofl:  confiderable  of  which  is 
Surinam. 

foratd  b7  ^^*  y^^^^  afterwards,  there  appeared  in  this 
the  Dutch  forfaken  fpot  fomc  of  thofe  Frcnchmcir,  whom  a 
«"pon"Se*'  reftlefs  difpofition  then  hurried  into  all  climates, 
ii*ro.  rV-  ^^^  whom  their  volatile  turn  prevented  from 
ricnu****  fettling  in  moft  of  them.  They  maflacrcd  the 
which  haw  natives  of  the  country,  began  to  conftrud^a  fort, 
Che  colony*    and  difappeared# 

Their  retreat  brought  back,  in  1650,  the  na- 
tion that  had  Hrfl:  turned  their  attention  to  that 
fo  long  neglcfted  part  of  the  New  Hemifphere. 
The  colony  had  formed  forty  or  fifty  fugar  planta- 
tions, when  it  was  attacked  and  taken  by  the 
Dutch,  who  were  fecured  in  their  conqueft  by  the 
treaty  of  Breda. 

Zeala!^d  pretended  to  have  the  exclufivc  right 
6ver  this  ufeful  acquifition,  bccaufe  it  had  been 
gained  by  their  troops  and  their  (hips.  The  other 
provinces,  who  had  fliared  the  expences  of  the 
expedition,  infilled  that  it  (hould  belong  in  Com- 
mon to  them  all.  This  difcuflion  had  for  a  long 
time  inflamfed  the  minds  of  the  people,  when  it 
was  refolded  in  1682,  that  Surinam  fhould  be 
given  tip  to  the  Weft  India  Company,  but  upon 
condition  that  they  jQiould  pay  572,000  livres* 
to  the  Zealanders_  j  that  the  trade  of  the  conhpany 
ihould  be  limited  to  the  fale  of  flaves ;  and  that 
the  country  fhould  be  open  to  all  the  fubjeds, 
and  to  all  the  traders  of  the  republic. 

*  23,8331.  6s.  8  d. 
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Although  the  imagination  of  this  great  coot'* 
|}any  was  filled  with  remcoibrance  of  their  former 
profperity^  they  foon  comprehended^  that  the  ex«* 
penccs  requiri^d  to  eftablifh  cultures  throughout 
aii  .imoitafe  region  were  aboVe  their  exhaufted 
ftre;igth.  The  year  following  they  ceded  one^ 
third  of  their  right  to  the  city  of  Amfterdam,  and 
one-third  to  a  riqh  citizen^  whofe  ntoie  was  Van 
Aarfenj  at  a  price  proportioned  to  what  they  them^ 
felves  paid  for  it.  This  extraordinary  arrangement 
lafted  'till  I772>  at  which  period  the  defcendants 
of  Van  Aarfen  fold  their  property  for  Ij54X>jOOO 
livres  *^  to  the  two  other  members  of  the  aflb** 
ciatipn. 

The  company  found  Surinam  plunged  into 
thofe  diforders  -  which*  are  the  neceflary  confe* 
quence  of  a  long  ftate  of  anarchy.  Their  repre* 
fentative  wanted  to  eftablifh  fome  kind  of  police, 
fome  kind  6f  juttice.  He  was  accufcd  of  tyranny 
to  the  States  General^  and  maifacred  in  1688  by 
the  troops. 

T-HE  colony  was  attacked  the  year  following  by 
the  French^  under  the  command  pf  Ducafle. 
The  ikiil  of  this  chiefs  and  the  efforts  of  the 
brave  adventurers  who  attended  bim»  were  not 
powerful  enough  againfl:  a  fettlement,  where  the 
civil  and  military  troubles  had  caufed  a  fermcnta* 
tion  in  the  minds  of  men^  who  had  jufl:  been  re^ 
,  conciled  by  a  profpe£t  of  imminent  danger.  Caf> 
fard^  a  native  of  St.  Malo^  was  more  fortunate  in 
tyti.  He  laid  Surinam  under  contributions^  and 
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*  ^^^  ^  dtritd  dfTra  cfic  amoaK  of  1537a,  i6olmtt*»  ia 
li^iatt'y  or  ill  frills  ef  qpduii^.  Tiiis  difaftcr^fbniodi 
mott  ootepeftrd  ai  it  happcacd  at  a  amc  wbM 
At  arrm  of  the  lepoblic  wctt  triamphaoc  every 
iKfhtrt  tlfe,  diftr^flU  the  tA^mtn,  who  wde  oIk 
Kged  €0  gfire  ft  teatb  of  tbeir  Spirals* 

Tftfe  foctety  mtrt  accufcd  of  haring  o^gleAed 
(be  fortifications,  and  of  having  erii{>ioyed,  td 
defend  the.n,  only  a  few  troops,  and  thofe  iiU 
difciplined.  Thefe  coifiplaints  were  ibon  cx^ 
tended  to  more  ferioui  objeds.  The  reafons,  of 
kbe  pret«*nees  for  difcontent,  were  multiplied 
dailr.  The  Sta^s  General^  wearied  with  all  thefe 
concefts,  charged  the  Scadtholder  to  put  an  end 
to  them  in  whattrer  manner  he  might  think  the 
moft  proper.  This  firft  magiftrate  had  not  yet 
iucceeded  in  coticiliafing  the  minds  of  the  people, 
4irhen  it  became  necelTary  to  attend  to  the  fafety 
of  the  colony. 

ScAitcs  had  the  Englifli  fettled  on  the  banks 
of  the  Surinam,  before  fevcral  of  didf  fla?cfe 
tddtc  rtfogt  in  the  InUnd  countries.  The  de- 
fertion  was  ftill  more  confiderabie  under  the 
I)utch  dominion,  becaule  rhey  required  mote  cOft- 
ftant  labours,  becaufe  the  quantity  of  fubOftence 
was  dirriinf^hed,  and  more  (cvere  punifhnf^enis 
were  inflifted.  Thefe  fugitives,  in  proceis  of 
tifne^  became  numerous  enough  to  form  a  colony. 
They  ufcd  to  quit  their  place  of  refuge  in  a  body, 
in  order  to  fupply  tbemfelves  with  proviiions, 
arms,  and  inftrumenc^  of  agncuUure  s  and  they 
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brought  back  with  them  the  Ncgroei  who  chofe  *  ^^^  * 
to  go  with  them.  Some  attempts  were  made  to 
put  a  ftop  to  thefe  excurfions  $  but  they  were 
fruitlefs,  and  could  not  be  otherwife.  Soldiers 
grow'n  efieminate»  officers  without  merit,  and 
without  a  fenfe  of  honour,  had  an  infunnoun table 
averiion  for  a  war,  where  deep  morafles  and  thick 
forefts  were  to  be  pafled,  in  order  to  get  within 
reach  of  a  bold  and  implacable  enen  y. 

Th%  danger  became  at  I2A  fo  urgent,  that  the 
republic  thought  proper  to  fend,  in  1749,  in 
1772,  and  in  i774>  fome  of  their  bed  battaliont 
to  the  affiftance  of  the  colony.  All  that  thefe 
brave  noen,  arrived  from  Europe,  have  been  able 
to  accomplifti,  after  various  and  bloody  engage^ 
ftients,  has  been  to  procure  fome  kind  of  tran« 
quillity  to  the  planters,  who  were  before  every: 
day  in  danger  of  being  either  ruined  or  murderedr 
It  hath  been  neceiTary  fucceffively  to  acknowlege 
the  independence  of  feveral  numerous  hords,  bue 
which  have  no  communication  with  each  other, 
and  are  fepara&ed  by  confiderable  diftances* 
Annual  prefcnts  are  fent  them,  and  it  hath  been 
ftipulated  that  they  Ihould  enjoy  all  the  advaff>« 
lages  of  a  free  trade.  Thefe  new  nations  have  oa 
f heir  part  agreed  only  to  affift  their  ally,  if  it  be 
jneceflary  ;  and  to  return  them  every  flave  who 
ihall  take  refuge  upon  their  territory.  To  give  a 
ian£)^ion  to  thefe  feyeral  treatites,  the  plenipoten- 
tiaries of  the  contrading  parties  haye  caufed  an 
incifioa  to  be  mad«  in  their  arms.  ^jThe  blood 
was  received  in  vafes  filled  with  water  and  earth* 
'jThis  dtfgufting  mixturp  hath  b^en  drunk  on  both 
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*  ^1?'  ^  ^^^'  *^^  token  of  fiddity.    If  thiey  had  rdfufed  ^o ' 
v_  ,  *  '  fubmic  CO  thi9K)(Creme  humiliating  ftepj,  chefc  opr 
preflive   inaftcrs  would  never  have  obtained   a 
peace  from  their  former  flaves. 
CMft»«r  ^       After  fo  many  .fatal  events».  the  colony  is  ftill 
•k*  o?tbI[    become  more  flourishing  than  could  have  been 
2J?J^      expeded.    The  caufes  of  this  furprifing  profpc* 
rity  cannot  but  be  curious  and  int^refting. 

The  firft  Europeans  who  fettled  in  thofe  bftr* 
barous  regions^  eftabliihcd  their  cultures  at  firft 
upon  heights^  which  were  commonly  barren.  It 
was  foon  fqfpedted  that  their  faline  particles  had 
been  detached  by  the  torrents ;  and  that  it  was 
from  thefe  fucceflive  layers  of  an  excellent  flime^ 
that  the  lower  grounds  had  been  formed.  Some 
fortunate  experiments  confirmed  this  judicious 
conjedure ;  and  it  was  determined  to  take  advan- 
tage of  fo.  great  a  difcovery.  This  was  not  an 
eafy  undertakings  but  the  defire  of  fuccefs  fur-i 
mounted  all  obftacles* 

These  vaft  plains  arc  overflowed  by  the  rivers 
with  which  they  are  watered^  but  not  during  the 
whole  year.  Even  in  the  feafon  of  the  overflow- 
ings, the  waters  are  difFufcd  a  little  before,  and 
a  little  after  the  times  of  high  water.  During  the 
ebb,  the  rivers  retire  gradually,  and  at  low  water 
are  fometimes  fcvcral  feet  below  the  foil,  which 
they  covered  fix  hours  before. 

The  drying  up  of  thefe  grounds  muft  be  be- 
gun when  the  rains  are  not  abundant,  and  when 
the  rivers  are  low.  This  feafon  begins  in  Augufir, 
and  ends  in  the.  month  of  December.  During 
this  period,  the  fpace  which  is  to  be  fecured  froni 
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jQurudatioos  is  furrounded  with  a  d^ke^  fuffictent  ^ 
to  refift  the  water$.  It  is  feldom  ncccflary  to  raifc 
it  above  three  feet  high^  becaufe  it  is  not  ufual  to 
thufe  a  territory  that  is  more  than  two  feet  under 
water,  to  fettle  a  plantation  upon. 

At  one  of  the  corners  of  the  dyke,  which  is 
ftiadc  rf  the  jearth  of  the  ditch  digged  for  that 
purpoTe,  is  an  hydraulic  machine,  entirely  op^n 
oh  one  fide,  cut  on  the  other  in  the  (hape  of  a 
beak>  and  furniihed  with  a  flood-gate,  which  is 
opened  by  the  impulfe  of  the  waters  from  below 
upwards,  and  which  ihuts  again  by  its  own 
weight.  When  the  agitation  of  the  fea  fwells  the 
waves,  the  rivers  prefs  upon  this  flood-gate,  and 
plofc  it  fo  eiffcdually,  that  the  waters  on  the 
out-fide  cannot  get  in  to  it*  When,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  rivers  are  low,  the  internal  and  rain 
waters,  if  there  be  any,  raife  the  gate  up,  and 
the  waters  run  off  very  eafily. 

Im  the  inner  part  of  the  dyke,  at  different  dif- 
tances  from  each  dther,  a  few  flight  trenches  are 
made.  They  all  terminate  in  a  ditch,  which  fur- 
rounds  the  plantation.  This  precaution  contH« 
butes  to  raife  the  foil,  and  to  carry  off  any  fuper- 
fluous  moifture  that  might  renf^ainii 

The  labours  of  one  year  are  fufficient  to  fur- 
round  the  territory  which  is  intended  to  be  in- 
clofed.  It  is  ploughed  the  fccond  year,  and  might 
be  cultivated  at  the  beginning  of  the  third,  if 
it  were  not  abfolutely  neceffary  to  leave  it  for  a 
fufficient  length  of  time  expofed  to  the  influence 
of  the  frelh  water^  in  order  to  counteract  the 
action  of  the  marine  falts.  This  circumflaince  ne<^ 
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*  ^  *  cettmlf  rctanti  the  crops  more  dun  ooald  be 
wUhed ;  biic  the  abundance  of  chem  compcnGucs 
fiir  the  delay. 

Tm£  coflce-tree,  which  is  gencralljr  planted^  id 
other  colonies^  upon  the  Doping  grounds,  leaves 
iboner  or  later  a  void,  which  cannot  be  filled  up, 
cither  bj  another  cofiee  tree,  or  by  any  odicr 
plants  becaufe  the  ftorais  have  foccetively  dc- 
prived  this  foil  of  every  thing  that  rendered  it 
ftrtile«  This  is  not  the  cafe  at  Surinam.  This 
valuable  tree  doth  not^  indeed,  preferve  it's  vi« 
goor  more  than  about  twenty  years;  but  the 
young  fdants^  put  between  the  6ld  ones,  and 
intended  to  fticceed  them,  prevent  the  piantef 
from  being  (enfiUe  of  this  premature  decay. 
This  is  the  reafon  that  the  crops  are  never  intCT'^ 
ropted.  They  are  even  more  plentiful  than  io  the 
other  fettlements* 

The  difpofition  of  the  fugar  plantations,  in 
thofe  lingular  marflies,  have  this  peculiarity  at- 
tending them,  that  the  territory  is  interfcctcd  by 
feveral  fmall  canals,  deftined  for  the  conveyance 
of  the  fugar*canes*  They  all  terminate  in  the 
great  canal,  which  receives  the  waters  when  they 
tifc,  by  one  of  it's  outlets)  and  by  the  ochei' 
works  a  mill,  when  they  defcend.  The  firft  pro- 
du^ion  in  thefe  plantations  is  very  indifferent  9 
but  it  acquires,  in  procefs  of  time,  the  proper 
degree  of  pcrfeftion*  This  may  be  waited  for 
with  lefs  impatience  in  a  region  where  the  canes^ 
at  their  fifth  or  fixth  crop,  yield  as  much  fugar  as 
is  obtained  elfewhere  from  the  new^planted  cane& 
One  of  the  principles  of  ^his  fertility  muft  be»  the 
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licilicy  with  whio^i  the  plant^r^  ^ a^  (wrwKvd  ;hcif  *  j;£  * 

liabicacions  with  waterji  during  (he  dry  fcafoo, 
I'he  hat^icya^  moifturei  which  this  cocthod  ^ce^p^ 
up  in  the  grovnds^^  appears^  pref^F^bk  (q  the  wa<r 
tering  of  them,  which  is  praftifcd  in  other  parts 
at  a  coDfiderable  eotp^ce^i  aiad  which  qa^i^noc 
even  be  always  done  every  wherel 

Smc4  the  I>utch  have  fuccecdcd  io  fubdruiug 
the  Qcean  m  the  N^w  Worlds,  as.  well  a$  ia  thf 
Old,  thei^  Qulweis  have  prolperccj.  They  haisr? 
C^rr^d  cheap  on.  twenty  leagues  beyond  tjb^  f<;% 
and  giveix  to  their  plantations  an  agreeable  afpei^: 
ai^d  qonvenience,  which,  are  oot  to  be  perceived 
in  the  mod  Souriihing  poOelTioos  of  the  jEngU(b 
or  French..  Spacious  and,  well^contrived  buildr 
iQg$>  terraces  perfedly  drreigjit,  kitchens-garden^ 
rxquificely  nciatj,  delightful  orchards,  and  .walk3 
planted  with  (ymmctry>  ftrikc  the  eye  pn  allfid,cv 
So  many  wonders,  accompliflaed  in  lefs  thans  a 
century,  in  floughs  that  were  originally  djfguftinj 
and  unwholefome,  cannot  tje  vicwjed  without 
emption,  B^t  the  fev^re  eye  ©f  re^fiao  puts  a 
reftraint  pn  the  tranfports.  excited  by  this  enchant- 
ing fcene.  The  capital3  enaplpycd  in  thefe  fupejr 
fluities  would  be  more  wifely  laid  out  in  the 
xj>ultij)licatipn  of  vendible  produdlions. 

One  of  the  means  by  M^hich  labour, .  and  thtft 
kind  of  luxury  that  hath  been  introduced^  havjc 
been  chiefly,  encovrraged,  has  keen  the  extreme 
facility  whiqh  the  colon i ft s>  have. fomynd  in-g^tUfig 
a  capital.  They  have-  obtained  all  the  monejr 
they  could  make  ufe  of,  at  the  rare  of  five-  or  fix 
per  cent,   but  with  the  exprefs  condition^  that 

their 
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BOOR  their  plantations  ihould  remain  mortgaged  to  their 
Km^sn^  creditor i  and  that  till  the  fum  was  entirely  paid 
ofF>  they  ihould  be  obliged  to  give  up  to  him  al) 
their  productions  at  the  current  price  in  the  co- 
lony. 
Pidentftate  WiTH  thc  afiiftance  of  thefe  loans>  four  hun- 
loayofStt.  dred  and  thirty  plantations  have  been  formed  on 
Srt^mofit**  *he  banks  qf  the  Surinam,  of  the  Commenwine,  of 
*^*^  the  rivers  of  Cottica  and  of  Perica.  In  1775, 
they  yielded  twenty-four  millions  one  hundred 
and  twenty  thoufand  weight  of  rough  fugar,  which 
was  fold  in  Holland  for  83333,400  livrcs*; 
fifteen  millions  three  hundred  and  eighty-feven 
pounds  weight  of  coffee,  which  were  fold  for 
^^580,934  livresfi  nine  hundred  and  fcvcnty 
thoufand  pounds  weight  of  cotton,  which  were 
fold  for  2,372,255  livrcsj;  feven  hundred  and 
ninety  thoufand  eight  hundred  and  fifty-four 
pounds  weight  of  cacao,  which  were  fold  for 
€16,370  livrcs  I  ;  one  hundred  and  fifty-two 
thoufand  eight  hundred  and  forty-four  pounds 
ivSight  of  wood  for  dying,  which  were  fold  for 
14,788  livres  §.  The  fum  total  of  thefe  produc- 
tions, amounted  to  19,91 7>747  livres  f,  and  was 
brought  into  the  harbours  of  the  republic  upon 
feventy  veffcJs.  The  number  of  thefe  veffels 
would  have  increafed,  if  the  five  hundred  and 
fixty  thoufand  gallons  of  melaffes,  and  the  hun- 
dred and  fixty-fix  gallons  of  rum,  fent  to  North 
America,  had  been  conveyed  to  Europe  j  and 
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they   will   ftill  increafe,    if  the  tobacco  whicK  *  ^-^  '^ 
hath  juft  begun  to  be  planted,    fhould   thrive  as 
well  as  is  expedled. 

TrtE  united  labours  of  rhefe  fettlementSj  em*  > 
ployed  in  1775  fixty  thoufand  flaves  of  every 
age  and  lex.  They  belonged  to  two  thoufand 
•eight  hundred  and  twenty -four  mafters,  exclu* 
five  of  the  women  and  children.  The  white 
people  were  of  feveral  countries  and  of  different; 
religions. 

j^ucH  is  the  influence  of  the  fpirit  of  trade,  that 
it  forces  all  national  and  religious  prejudices  to 
fubmit  to  that  general  intereft,  which  Ihould  be 
the  bond  of  union  among  mankind.  What  are 
thofe  idle  nominal  diftinctions  of  Jews  or  Chrift- 
ians,  French  or  Dutch  ?  Miferable  inhabitants 
of  a  fpot,  which  ye  cultivate  with  fo  much  toil 
and  forrowi  are  ye  not  all  brethren?  Why  then 
do  ye  drive  each  other  from  a  world,  where  yc 
live  but  for  an  inftant  ?  And  what  a  life  too  is  it» 
that  ye  have  the  folly  and  cruelty  to  difputc  with 
each  other  the  enjoyment  of?  Is  it  not  fufficient, 
that  the  elements,  the- heavens,  and  even  the 
earth,  combat  againft  you,  but  ye  muft  add  to 
thofe  fcourges,  with  which  nature  hath  furround- 
ed  you,  the  abufc  of  that  little  ftrength  (he  has 
left  you  to  refift  them  ? 

Paramabiro,  the  principal  place  of  the  co- 
lony of  Surinam,  is  a  fmall  town  pleafantly  fitu- 
ated.  The  houfes  are  pretty  and  convenient; 
though  they  »are  only  built  of  wood  upon  a  found-^ 
ation  of  European  bricks.  It*s  port,  which  is 
five  leagues  diftant  from  the  fea,  has  every'  re- 
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\  XI?  ^  ^wifitc  t^t  can  be  d(pfircd.    U  is  the  reqdclVQUs  6f 
-*  |ll  the  lliip^  difpatchcd  from  the  mother-country  to 
receive  the  produce  of  this  colony.  The  company  to 
-ryhich  t;his  large  fet^tlemcni;  belongs,  h  obligijd.to 
defray  the  public  expenccs.  The  fovereign  hath  en- 
abled th^ni  to  fulfil  this  obligation,  by  permitting 
them  to  levy  fome  taxes,  which  cannot  be  increafcd 
wiihQut  th^  conJcnt  of  the  ftate  a.nd  of  the.  inhabit- 
tots*  A  poll-tax  of  one  hundred  fols  *,  uppn  circry 
free  adult  or  flavej  and  of  fixty  lolsf  for  cycry 
qhjld,  w^a^fpriwrly  the  higheft  of  thcfe  qoptcibu- 
t;9ns..   Ijji  1776,  itj  ha.th  been  changed  for  anat,faer 
leis  degfa^jng^  of  fix  per  cent,  upon  the  pipc|uc* 
tions  of  the  CQuntry,  upon  the  profits  of  trade,,  and 
upon  thcf  w^5;5  ^f»^he  feveral  occupations,    Np- 
verthejeft,  the  payment  of  two  and  ^.  hajif  per 
^ent.  fpr.  the  commodities,  which  were  exported 
from  t;hc  Golpriy^,  and.of  one  and  a  half  per  cent, 
for  thof^  which  were  imported,  hath  not  bcen^ 
djfcontiiiued,     Thefe  taxes  united,    arc  fc^cc 
fufficicnt  for  the  great  objed  for  which  they  arc 
dcfigned^  and  there  is  feldom  any  thing  cemain- 
ijpg  tor  tKe.bc;nefit  of  the  company. 

Besjdb  the  taxes.  levjcd  for  the  company^  there 
is  one.  whjch.  is  rather  confiderable,  upon  the 
prc[dy!ftio»ns,Qf  t?he  colony,  which  the  citizens  have 
iigreed  to  eftablifli  themfelves  for  their  rp fp^ftive 
w^ts^  and.  efjpcially  for  the  pay  of  three  himdied 
free  aegrpes,  who  are  cmjpjloyed  in  prote^ingthe 
cultures  frojm  the  incurfiqns  of  the  fugitjvc  Nc;- 
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Nis)^^itirsTANdiKc  all  theft  impdft^i  aild  ftcfl*^ 
Hwichfl^fidiilg  the  obligation  of  paying  this  inttfftfft 
of  77,dco,ooo  Iivre$  *,  the  coJony  was  in  a  fl^^* 
rifhing  ftate^  while  it's  produ^tiions  bad  a  ttttiSm  ^ 
and  advantageous  mart.  But  fince  coffet  hath 
loft  in  trade  ortt  htflf  of  it's  former  price,  everf  ^ 
thing  k  fallen  into  extreoike  confufion ;  the  debtot . 
13  becortit  infolvent/  hath  been  driven  from  hi^ 
plantattion.  Even  the  mbft  mercildi  €fedit&l^ 
kath  nod' been  able  to  recover  his  cajpital^  and 
they  have  both  been  ruinedv  Men  have  become 
ftiii  more  exafperated  againil  each  other,  theif 
mitfds  have  been  depreffedy  and  it  is^dii&ctllt  t6 
fbrefee  at  what  period  concord  and  industry  will 
feviv*.  Let  us  examine  what  hath  been  the  fttft 
ofBerbicei  during' this  fatal  crifis. 

This  icttlcment  bounded  on  the  estft  by  tht  t^odndiHoii 
river  Coren tin,  and  on  the  weft  by  the  teri4toty  nylf'stt/ 
of  Dcmtrary,  extends  no  more  than  tcrt  league*  aiJS^i^ 
along  the  coaft.    In  the  inland  part  of  the  cotan^^  fc*^iiIlCr 
try  it  might  reach  as  far  as  that  part  of  the  Cor- 
deleras,  know*n  by  the  name  of  the  Blue  Moun* 
tains;    The  great  river  frbtn  whidH  rc  hath  de- 
rived it^s  name,  being  choaked  up  at  it^'s  n^otith 
%  a  bank  of  mud  and  iand,  hath  at  fifft  no  mbre 
than  fourteen  or  fifteen  feet  in  depth  i  b^  it  feoii' 
licquires  forty,  and  it*s  navi^tion  is  eafy  as  ftr  as* 
tb^ffy-^Bst  leagues  freni^  tht  ^,  ^icH  1^  the  utf 
n^ft  ettehtof  the  moft  di(k:iUt  jpliftiii^^ 

'  The  fduridacions  of  this  colony  w^reiniil  la 
t6^6.    As' it  was  formed  in  a  diftMdt  iAck^{i«t 
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*  XI?  ^  *^^  ^^^  grant  given  to  the  Weft  India  company, 
that  body,  which  was  at  thsit  time  powerful,  ^nd 
llrongly  proteftcd,  referved  to  themfelves  Ibmc 
privileges,  and  more  efpccially  the  exclufive  falc 
of  flav^s.  The  culture  of  fugar  and  arnotto, 
which  were  the  only  articles  attended  to,  had  not 
made  any  confiderable  progrefsj  when,  in  1689, 
fomc  French  adventurers'  ravaged  thQ  country, 
and  did  not  leave  it  till  they  had  extorted  the 
promife  of  44,000  livres  *,  which  were  never 
paid.  Some  Frenchmen  invaSlfcd  the  colonics 
again  in  17 12.  In  order  to  efcape  pillage, 
and  to  get  rid  of  thefe  foreigners,  the  inhabitants 
engaged  to  give  them  660,000  livres  f.  The 
Negroes,  the  fugar,  and  the  provifions  which 
were  delivered,  amounted  to  28,654  livres, 
4  fols  J,  the  remainder  was  to  be  paid  in  Europe 
by  the  proprietors  of  the  habitations,  who  all  be- 
longed to  the  province  of  Zeeland.  Whether 
from  inability,  or  through  defign,  they  refufed 
to  ratify  an  engagement  entered  into  without  their 
<;onfcnt.  Three  rich  individuals  of  Amfterdam 
fulfilled  the  obligation,  and  became  fole  propri- 
etors of  Berbice. 

They  conducted  themfelves  with  prudence  and 
moderation.  They  reftored  the  antient  planta- 
tions, they  introduced  a  better  method  among 
thofe  who  cultivated  them  i  they  added  the  cul- 
ture of  cacao  to  thofe  which  were  already  know'n; 
but  their  capital  was  not  fuiHcient  to  raife  the 
colony  to  nhat  degree  of  profperity  of  which  it 

*  1^8331.  6s'8d.      f  zjy^QoU        t  itiQjl*  i8».  6d. 
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appeared  to  be  fufceptible;    7,04^,000  Hvres  ♦,  "  vtP  "^ 
were-  thought    neceflary   for    this  great  objeft, 
and  fixteen  fhares,  each  of  4,400  livrcsfi  were 
created.      They  were    not  able    to  diipofe  of^ 
more  than  nine  hundred  and  forty-one,    upon 
which  even  the  purchafers  did  not  fomilh  more 
than  42  per  cent.     Thus  the  new  capital  was  re-* ' 
duced    to    i>573,352  livres  J,    ,out   of  which 
1,320,000  livres  §  belonged  to  the  former  com- 
pany for  the  ceflion  of  all  their  property,  fo  that 
the  remainder  of  the  money  amounted  to  no  more 
than;  273,352  livres  ||. 

This  was  a  very  fmall  fum  to  anfwcr  the  in- 
tended purpofe.  The  proprietors  were  them- 
fdves  fo  well  convinced  of  it,  that  in  1730,  they 
required  that  every  fubjeft  of  the  ftate  Ifaould  be 
allowed  to  trade  to  Berbice  and  to  fettle  there, 
upon  condition  of  paying  in  America  fix  livres  ^ 
polt-tax  for  every  white  man,  and  for  every  Ne-' 
gro  they  (hould  place  upon  their  habitation  ^g 
livres  **  per  plantation,  towards  the  ecclefiaftical 
contribution  ;  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  for  all  the 
merchandize  which  Ihould  enter  the  colony,  or 
for  the  provifions  which  (hould  be  carried  out  of 
it ;  and  in  Europe  3  livres  ff  per  ton,  for  every 
thing  they  ftiould  receive  from  the  ports  of  the 
republic,  and  three  livresJJ  per  ton  for  every  ar- 
ticle they  ihould  fend  there.     With  thcfc  aflift- 

•  293,3331.  6  s.  8  d.  t  183!.  6.S.  8d, 

X  65,5561.  6  s.  8  d.  §  55,000  U 

II  11,3891.  13s.   4d.  f  5s. 

♦•  2I.  5  s.  lod.  ft  2  8»  6d<, 
)t  2  3.  6d. 
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aptn,  .lie  OQqapanjr  (TQgfged  to  dpfray  all  the  ?xr 
penfMibat  Aoi|14  bewamM  for  govern  mieiit,  for 
drfww:?,  for  Ae  pplifc,.  .aii4  for  the  kgi^iqn  of, 
tlut  f^tmenXj  ,  The  ftftes  genefaj  ^proved  <)f 
thia  plaQ>  m^  gav^  «  |h«  fan^io^i  of  tbcM  laws^ 
hjr  ft  docr^of  th^  6tb  pepembcr  173a.    . 

A  ^oLULAfi.2  degree  of  %&\v\tf  was  the.  fortu?- 
uatc  refttlt  of  ihefc  mw  arfangemepts, .  E^fierjPH 
thing  wai  in  a  profpcrou^  ftatc^  whei>  in  IJS^^- 
the  svhic^  people,  and  tbejr  ^lonCi  were  attacked 
with  aa  epideaUcal  diforder  "v^hjch  lifted  ^ven 
years,  and  deftroycd  the  greateft  nupnbcr  of 
them.  The  ftatc  of  w^akn^fs  to  ^hich  Berh^ce 
WM  fedoc^d  by  this  fsalaipity,  ejicouraged  thp 
flwos  fo  mbcl  ia  J705-  Upon  the  firtt  .ipuoiaT 
tion  of  this  iofi>rreftion,  twenty  foldiersj^  arjd  a 
few  cobaiib  who  had  ffcaped  the  contagion^ 
took  f efuge  ypon  fov^t  yeflTeU  that  were:  in  the. 
river,  aod  ftfton  after  fecured  theipfel ve?  in  a  re-* 
doubt  bulk  near  the  oeeaji.  They  were  at  length 
caabled,  by  the  aUiftance  fen<;  from  all  quarters  tq 
tkein,  to  reeura  to  their  plantations,  and  evi&a  to 
fubdw  tb«  NcgPOCtf .  fcut  their  authority  wa^ 
c&abUibed  only  upon  tg:ina^<!id  upon  dead  bodies. 

The  coropany  bei^i^  ruined,  a$  well  a$  th.t  ip-: 
h^bitant^y  were  d>ltg6d  to  tall  upon  the  holder^} 
of^lhares,  fpir  a  con cribtttion  of  eight  per  cent.^ 
which  w»dc  tap  the  fum  of  330,000  livres  f ,  and 
to  borrow  1,100,000  llyrcs  j-,  of  the  province  of 
Holland,  at  the  intercft  of  two  and  a  half  per 
pent.    Thcfe  fums  pot  being  yet  fpfficient  t<j  fgl- 
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fil  tficir  obligatiohs,  they  obtaihctl  of  tKe  tdptib-  ■  %xf /^ 
lit  in  1774,  that  the  taxies  Icvrc^  till  tHil  peridd 
ffiodld  for  the  future  be  rfotiblcd.  The  fic'w  tixes 
threw  the  planters,  already  tod  rhiicli  dHbburigcd 
by  the  total  Ipfs  of  their  cacao  trees,  and  by  the 
enormous  reduftidn  df  the  prfce  of  tkelr  tbfeei 
into  deijpair.  Accord ingly  this  fettlemcrit,  upoq 
which  fo  great  hopes  had  beeih  FdUndd(^,  is  eoh^ 
tinually  dtcreafing. 

There  are  but  one  hundred  and  four  planta-> 
tioris  in  the  colony,  moft  of  which  arc  ihtonfi- 
derable,    fcattered  at  great  diftanccs  upon   the* 
banks  of  the  river  Berbice,  or  upon  thatof  Canje, 
which  empties  itfclf  in  the  firft,  at  three  lea^iies 
diftancifrom  the  fca.  Their  population  tonflft^o^ 
feven  thoufand  flaves  of  every  age  and  ftx,  aHd 
oFtWo  hundred  and  fifty  white  men, . eicrtufive  of 
the  foldiers,  who  ought  to  amount  to  the  firtiij 
number.     The   coffee,    the    fugar,    ahd  cbtcoii 
they  prbduce  annually,  is  conv^cyed  to  the  nrtb- 
ther-coiintry  upon  four  of  ftva'lhipi,  knd  i$  ii6i 
fold  for  more  than  one  million,  or  twelve  hundfe<i  * 
thoufand  livresr*.     From  this  f\im  art  iittirtflF^f 
fi)f  per  cent,  ought  to  be  xJeductird,  Which  the  ^ 
colonifts  have  engaged  to  pay  for  about  i;766,ooo 
livrcs t>  which  they  have  borroWecf;  but  this  li  ' 
an  obligation  which  it  is  not  in'  their  poWer  to' 
fulfil.     The  lenders  are  obliged  to  be  laidsSeil  ' 
with  ftyur,   ihreie,   or  two  per  certt.     Scv^rfl^l  df ' 
them  even*  dof  nbt  receive  any  thing. 

*  From  41,6661.  13  s.  ^d.  to  50^000  !• 
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AifTUovQUf  according  fo  the  cakukcions  dr*^ 
livgred  m  1772.  to  the  States  General,  the  annual 
cxpenccs  of  Ibvcreignty^  do  not  exceed  iQ  Europe 
find  in  Arp^rica  j  90,564  livrps*;  the  company. 
?rc   neverthelefs  in  a  defpcrat^  Htuation..    ^roni 
17 20;  to   |7^3>    tl)c  united  dividends  have   not, 
amoupted  to  more  than  61  per  cent,  which  makes, 
one  year  wjth  another^^.  no  more  than  ii)»    After,, 
this  period  there  hath  been  po  mor<:  dividend, 
Accordingly^  the  fhares  which  have  coft  2,200 
Jivres-{-,  are  no  longer  marketable,  they  would 
not  fell  fpr   iioliyres  J.     A  ^^ry  different  idea 
mufl:  be  formed  of  the  colony  of  Eflequibo. 
An^qoify         Teis  river,   twelve  Jeagups  diftant  frorp  that 
•yo'Effe.     of  Berbice,  firft  atcrafted    the    attention  of  the 
Ti  ic%To    Du^^ch,  who,  as  well  a$  the  other  Europeans,  in-? 
Y^Xn*^!^^  fefted  Guyana  with  their  plgndprs  tp\srards  the 
ttVindfora  cpd  of  the  fixtcench  century,  in  hopc$  of  finding 

long  time  in  %%%  't-  i^  >  i  •/- 

s  languid      gold  there.     It  is  unknow  n  at  what  precilc  per 
**^  riod  they  fettled  at  Eflcqwiboj  but  it  is  cerrain^ . 

that  they  were  driver^,  from  ic  by  the  Spaniards  iq 

It  i?  cyidcnt|  that  th^ic  republicans  refurped 
to  their  poft,  fincc  they  were  again  expelled  fropri 
it  in  1666  by  the  Englilh|  and  even  they  could 

not  oiaintain  themfelves  there  fpr  one  whole  year, 

'  ■       ».■•'■     '         .'  ■.       <■■.'■■< 

This  fettlement,  which  had  always  been  inconfi* 
jdcrable^  was  reduccjd  to  nothing  whpn  the  Dutch 
retook  ppffeffion  of  it.  In  17^0,  it's  produdipns 
jdid  Tio}:  fofoi  rpprp  thap  tl|e  carg^  of  o|ie  Gnglc 
yeffel. 

9...     , 
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^    Two  or  three  years  after,  fome  of  thecolonifts  ^  ^^  ^ 
of  EfTequibo,  turned  their  atcention  towards  the  v-p.y^.J 
neighbouring  river  of  Demerary.     It's  borders 
were  found  very  fertile,  and  this  difcovery  was  / 
attended  with  fortunate  circumftanccs. 

For  fonle  tinne  pad  the  clearing  of  the  ]and& 
had  been  fufpcnded  at  Surinam,  by  the  bloody 
and  ruinous  war  which  the  cojonifts  fuftained 
againft  the  Negroes  aflemblcd  in  the  woods.  Ber- 
bice  was  likcwifc  diftur bc4  by  the  revolt  of  it's 
flaves.  The  Weft  India  com^pany  fcized'this  fa- 
vourable opportunity  of  inviting  cnterprifing  men 
of  all  nations,  to  (hare  in  the  grant  that  had  been 
made  to  ihern.  Thofe  who  arrived  there  with 
a  final  1  (hare  of  property,  received  gratuitoufly  a 
cprtain  extent  of  territory,  with  fome  other  en- 
couragement^.  They  were  even  aflured,  that 
after  their  firft  labours,,  they  fliould  obtain  a  loan 
of  the  value  of  three  fifths  of  the  fettlements  they 
fhould  have  formed  upon  moderate  terms.  .  This 
arrangement  became  a  fruitful  fpurce  of  induftry, 
of  aclivityi  and  of  oeconomy.  In  1769,  there 
were  already  eftablilhed  upon  the  banks  of  the 
pemerary,  one  hundred  and  thirty  habitations, 
in  which  fugar,  coffee,  and  cotton  were  culti- 
vated with  fuccefs.  The  number  of  plantations 
hath  much  jncreafed  fince^  that  period,  and  it  will 
ilill  increafe  a  great  deal  more. 

Such  is  the  ftate  of  the  three  colonies,  which  conftiiion 
%ht  Dutch  have  fucceffiyely  formed  in  Guyana,  liVh^Dutdl 
It  is  deplorable,  and  will  remain  fo  fqr  a  long  ««i<M»»«* 
.while,  perhaps  for  ever,   unlefs  governoient  in 
their  wifdom^   in  their  ^e^ij^rpfity,  and  in  their 

courage^ 
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B  5iP ^  courage,  caii  fuggefl;  fomc  lexpffdient  to  relieve 
the  planters  from  the  oppreffive  btft-theii  of  tht 
debts  which  they  hare  contrAdcd . 

It*  modern  tin^^s>  the  goverinments  themfclvcs 
have  fet  the  example  of  loans.  1  he  facility  of 
dbmnin^  thtfti  At  an  intereft  mofe  or  lefs  bur- 
thenfonie,  hath  engaged,  or  fuppofied  almo(t  all 
oT  them,  in  wars,  incooipatibie  v^ith  their  natural 
refowces*  This  folly  hath  infefted  the  cities,  the 
pTovincesi  ftftd  the  ieVeral  aflhcjatiohs  of  i^en. 
Tht  large  trading  €omp^nies  have  alfe  greatly 
ettelided  this  cuftom ;  and  it  hath  afterwards  be- 
came- familiar  lo  bold  men,  urged  by  their  dil^ 
pofitioi),  to  extraordinary  ^nterprife^. 

The  Dutch^  who,  irt  proportion  to  their  terri- 
tory and  to  their  popttlation,  had  Accumulated  a 
greater  quantity  of  metals  than  any  other  people, 
and  who  did  not  find  a  ufe  for  them  in  their  own 
tranfefticms,  tfxtenfivc  even  as  they  were,  have 
endeavoured  to  place  them  to  advantage  in  the 
public  funds  of  all  nations,  and  even  in  the  fpe- 
cblative'Urtdertakings  of  individuals.  Their  mo- 
ney hath  ferved  particularly  to  cultiv^e  fome  fo- 
reigfl  colonics  in  America,  and  principally  their 
o*^n.  fiut  thtf  precaution  rhey  had  taken  of  hav- 
ing the  plantations  of  their  debtors  mortgaged  to 
them,  hath  riot  produded  the  effeft  v/hich  they 
cxpedcd  from  it.  Y hey  have  never  been  reim-. 
burfed  their  capital,  and  have  even  never  receiv- 
ed the  intereft  of  their  rnoiiey,  fince  the  proyrfion^ 
of  thofc  fettlements  have  been  reduced  in  their 
prtce.  The  conrfafts'mide  with  the  pfenters^ 
'yAip  'ait  reduced  to  a  Hate  of  indigence,   have 

"'  ^  fallen 
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fallen  fifty,,  fiwy,  iu^ty  per  iccnt*  below  their  ♦^-^JJ'* 
original  yaiue.i 

Thi5  is  a  matter  (otally  ruinous*    It  would  be 
in  yain  jp  ewi^iac*!  vhctber  it  muft  be  attributed 
tpthc  ayidity -pf  .the  mqrphants  fettled  at  ^wxfter-j 
dandj  or  to  the  ioaAivuy  and  idle  expences  of. 
the..:i:plonifts  removed  beyond  the  feas.    Thefe 
difcwIiioDS  would   not  diminifti   the  evil.    Wc 
^yilL  Jcay?  fuch  idle  qucftions  to  be  difcuffed  by 
idle  men,  let  them  write  and  difpute;  if  no  good 
ihould  rcfult  from  .thisjt  there  is  not  much  harm, 
in  it,     Bu4  it  i§  exertion,  ^nd  not  dlfcourfe,  that 
is  required  in  a  conflagration,    While  time  woidd. 
be  loft  in  exarnining  what  hath  been  the  f  aufe  of^ 
the  ftre,.  what  rav^ge.s  it  ha^ih  made*  and  what  it'^ 

•  -»''i  -^  *iT. 

prp^refs  Mth  been,  the  building  would,  be  re-, 
duc^d  to  a{he$.    A  matterof  a  ver)^,urgcat  na% 
turp  ihould  en^s^ge  t^e  attention  of  the  Stales 
Qeneral-     Jr^^  phem  relieve  that.vaft  extent  of. 
c.ouptry  fubjc<3;  to  Holland^  from  the  river  Pop-, 
maron  to  that  of  Maropy,  from  the  aoxi^^y  it  la-^ 
bours  under*  and  froin  the  mifery  with  which  It' 
is  opprefled,  and  lee  them  afterwirHs  remove  the 
pfther  qbft^clp^  whicH  fo  obftioately  impede  it*s 
fidvahcement.  .  '  '    , 

Th^t  difficulty  which  arifes  from  the.  cliniate, 
jfppear?  the  moft  ynfurmountable,  '  In  thi$  re- 
gion, the  year  is  divided  between  continual  rains 
and  exccflive  hearts,  Difguftif^g  reptiles. are  iq-. 
cfflantly  attacking  the  crops  purchavfed  t)y  the 
rnoft  afliduous  labours.  The  cgloiiifib  run  the 
rilkof  perifliing,  either  by  dropfics^  pr  by  fevers, 
of  all  kinds,    .  Authority,  is  unavailing  againft, 

ihcfc 
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'^  thefe  fcourgcs  of  rtature.  .  The  only  rcmedjr,  if 

'  there  can  be  one,  muft  be  the  work  of  time,  of 

«  ^  *  ♦ 

population,  and  of  the  clearing  of  the  lands- 

'  What  theiaws  can,  and  what  they  ought  to 
do,  would  be  to  unjte  to  the  bcJdy  of  the  republic, 
pofTcflions  which  are  in  a  manner  cafually  aban- 
doned tp  private  aflfociations,  who  do  not  attend 
fufRcierttly,.or  in  a*  proper  manner,  to  the  feveral 
paft^  of  admiiliftration  in  the  countries  fubjedt  to 
their  monopbly.  States  have  been  all  convinced, 
Iboneror  later,  of  the  inconvenience  of  leaving'the 
provinces  they  have  invaded  in  the  other  hemi- 
fphere  to  chartered  companies,  whofe  interefts 
feldom  coincided  with  thofe  of  the  public.  They 
have  at  length  underdood,  that  the  diftance  did 
not  alter  the  nature  of  the  expref^,  or  tacit  cove- 
nant made  between  adminiftratidn  and  the  fub- 
jefls;  and  that  when  the  fubjefts  have  faid  wc 
will  obey,  wc  will  ferve,  we  will  contribute  to- 
the  formation  and  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
public  ftrength,  and  that  the  miniftry  have  ah- 
fwered,  we  will  proteft  you  within  by  our  police 
and  by  our  laws;  and  without  by  negotiations 
and  by  arms,  thefe  conditions  ought  equally  to 
be  fulfilled  on  both  fides,  from  onc^  bank  of  a 
river  to  the  oppofite  fide,  from  one  ftiorc  of  the 
fea  to  that  which  is  oppofed  to  its  they  have  un- 
derftood,  that  the  ftipulated  protection  being 
withdraw'n,  the  obedience  and  the  promifed  fuc- 
cours  were  of  courfe  fufpended ;  that  if  the  affift- 
ances  fhould  be  required,  when  the  proteftion  had 
ccafed,  adnhiniftration  would  degenerate  into  a 
tyrannical  fyftem  of  plunder  5  and  that  the  people 

were 
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were  relcafed  from  the  oath  of  Qdelity  towards  ^  ^  ?  ^ 
them  J  that  they  were  entitled  to  free  ihemfelv« 
from  a  bad  mafter^  and  at  liberty  to  chufe  an« 
other  5  that  they  returned  to  a  (late  of  abfolutc 
frcecjom,  and  recovered  the  prerogative  of  infti- 
tuting  any  form  of  government  that  might  be  ' 
thought  mod:  fuitable  to  them.  From  thefe  cir* 
cumftances,  ftates  have  concluded^  that  their 
fubje<fts  of  the  New  World,  had  as  rnuch  right 
as  thofe  of  the  Old,  to  depend  upon  government 
onlyf  and  that  their  colonies  would  be  in  a  mpre 
flourifhing  condition  under  the  immediate  pro* 
tcftion  of  the  ftate,  than  under  that  of  any  inter- 
vening power.  The  fuccefa  hath  generally  de- 
monftratcd  the  folidity  of  thefe  views.  None 
but  the  United  Provinces  have  adhered  to  the 
original  plan.  Thi^  infatuation  cannot  lad; 
whenever  it  0)aU  be  diflipated,  the  revolution  will 
be  effefted  .without  commotion,  becaufe  none  of 
the  aSbciations  which  mud  be  abolifhed,  have 
any  intereft  in  oppofing  it :  it  will  even  be  accom- 
pUQ}cd  without  embarraffment,  becaufe  none  of 
thofe  aflTociations  have  one  finglc  veflcl,  or  carry 
on  the  leaft  trade.  The  Dutch  poffeflions  in 
Guyana,  will  then  form  one  entire  ftate,  capable 
of  making  fome  refiftance. 

In  the  prefent  ftate  of  things,  Berbice  and  Ef- 
fequibo^  are  fcarce  able  to  repulfe  an  enterprifing 
pirate,  and  would  be  obliged  to  capitulate  at  the 
appearance  of  the  fmalleft  fquadron.  The  eaftern' 
part;  which  by  it's  wealth  is  expofed  to'  greater 
danger,  is  better  defended.  The  entrance  of  the^ 
Surinam  river  is  not  very  prafticable  on  account 

of 


*  XI?  '^  of  it^*  fand- banks;     Ships,  hA^rnrcr,  that  da  not 
draw  more  thart  twenty  fctt  water,  can  come  in 
dt  flood.    At  two  leagues  fr^m  it*i  otrtlet,  the 
Commenwrne  joins  the  Surinam.    Thts  point  of 
tmion  the  Dutch  have  principaHy  fortifierf.    They 
have  crcftcd  a  batrerf  on  che  Sorinanof,  aootAer 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Commenwine,  and  on 
the  left  bank,  a  citadd  called  Amftfcrdam.  Theft 
Works  form  a  triangle ;   and  their  fires,   which 
crofs  each  other,  arc  contrived  to  have  the  double 
cffeft  of  preventing  (hips  from  proceeding;  far- 
ther up  one  river,  and  from  entering  into  the 
other.    The  fortrefs  is  fituated  in  the  middle  ofz 
fmall  morafs,  and  h  inacceffible,  except  bf  a 
narrow  caufeway  entirely  commanded  by  the  arcil- 
tery.    It  requires  no  more  than  eight  or  nine  hun- 
dred men  to  garrifon  it  completely.    It  is  ftanked 
with  four  baflions,  and  fiirrounded  with  a  mud 
ramt)ar,Cj  a  wide  ditch  full  of  water,  and  a  good 
covered  way:   for  the  reft,  it  is  unprovided  wirfr 
powder  magazines,  hath  no  vaults,  nor  arty  kind  of 
cafement.    Three  leagues  higher  up  on  the  Siiri- 
nam  is  a  malked  battery,  intended  to  cover  rfie 
harbour  and  town  of  Paramabiro.    It  is  called. 
Fort  Zcelind.   A  battery  of  the  fame  kind,  which 
they  call  Sommefwelt-fort,  covers  the  Gommcii- 
wine  at  nearly  the  feme  diftance.    The  forces  of 
the  colony  confift  of  it's  militia  and  twelve  hoii- 
dreA  regulars,  and  of  two  companies  of  artiHtfy* 
Ti?  this  (ettlement  were  united  to  the  two  others*, 
and  if  all  thefe  divided  territories  were  joined, 
they  would  mutually  aflift  each  other.    The  rc- 
pubFic  itfelf,  accuftbmcd  to  cad  a  watchftfl  eye 

upon 
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Vipon  a  domain  become  more  particularly  it's  own 

property,  wouki  pcotciSl  ic  with  all  it*&  power. 
The  fra  and  land  forces  woiUd  be  employed  to 
fiidit^r  ie  from  die  dangers  with  which^  k  mighc 
kt  tbreacened  on  the  Cvdo  of  Ewope^  and  to  re-* 
lievc  it  from  the  ftate  of  anxiety  with  which  k  is 
i^ntiqtially  agitated  even  in  the  continenc* 

Xhb  DtJich  exercifcd  aga,in(t  the  Negroes  m 
Guyanai  cruelties  unknow'o  in  th4  iftands.     Tbd' 
Cicility  of  dcfertioa  in  aa  immenfe  territory^  hath* 
probably  occafioped  this  cxcefs  of  barbarity.     A 
^ave  is  put  to  death  by  hiimalter  upon  iheflighc- 
c;ft  fufpicionsj  ia  prefence  of  all  the  other  flaves,  . 
Ijut  with  the  pr^^udoo: of  keeping  the  white  mcit 
am  of  fight,  becaufe  they  alpno- might  give  thet? 
.tpfljmony  in  a  cpujit  of  ju(Hce^  againfl:  thk  ufur- 
gfttioa  of  gu|>ijc  a^ithority. 
.  Th.es^  cr^i^kies  have  fucceflively  driventto  the 
(ofeils,  a.  confider^ablc  multitude: of  thefc  depio«-> 
Table  victims  of  m  infamous  avarice.     A  fharp 
afid.  blaf>c!y,  war  hath  been  carried  On  againft  then^- 
iyitlu)ut;a,pQQ\bUity  of  dcftroying  them*    Their 
lAdfyp^dence  hath,  at  length  been  neceiTarily  ac-* 
]^n<^yk^leged»  and  fince  thefe  remarkable   treaties 
th^y  haye  formed  feveraL  liamlets^   where  they- 
cultivate  in  peace^.  upon  the  baclc  fettlem^nta  o{^ 
the  colony,  the  provifions  they  are  abfoliitely  in- 
w^n^  offof  th^ir.fybfiftence. 

OTH^9i  Negrpcs  have  forfalpen.  tkeir  manufac*^ 
tures*.  Tljcsfc.  fogitives  fall  unexpeAedly,  fome- 
naofi^i  i^poQ  QQ6  iid^  of  the  colony^  (bmetimesvi>p« 
on  afli^iher,^  i|i  prd^r.  to, carry  off  fupplies^forthcif 
ownjubfiltcnce,  and  to  lay  wafte  the  wealth  of 
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their  former  tyrants.  It  is  in  vain  that  the  troop9 
are  kept  continually  upon  the  watch,  to  check 
or  to  furprile  fo  dangerous  an  enemy.  By  means 
of  private  information,  they  contrive  to  efcape 
every  fnare,  and  dired  their  incurfions  towards 
thofe  parts  which  happen  to  be  left  defencelefs. 

Methinks  I  fee  thofe  people  who  were  flavcs 
in  Egypt,  and  who,  taking  refuge  in  the  delerts 
of  Arabia,  wandered  for  the  fpace  of  forty  years, 
attempted  to  make  incuriions  upon  all  the  neigh- 
bouring people,  haraffed  them,  penetrated  al- 
ternately among  fome  of  them,  and  by  flight  and 
frequent  inroads  paved  the  way  for  the  invafion 
of  Paleftine.  If  nature  fliould  chance  to  add  a 
great  foul,  and  a  powerful  underftandtng  to  the 
outward  "form  of  a  Negro  j  if  fome  European 
fhould  afpire  to  the  glory  of  being  the  avenger  of 
nations  that  have  been  opprefled  during  two  cen« 
turies  i  if  even  a  miffionary  (hould  know  how  to 
avail  himfelf  properly  of  the  continual  and  pro- 
grefliVe  afcendent  of  opinion  over  the  variable 
and  traofient  empire  of  ftrength, — :but  alas !  muft 
the  cruelty  of  our  European  policy  infpire  fan- 
guinary  ideas,  and  fugged  plans  of  dedruclion  to 
an  equitable  and  humane  man,  whofe  thoughts 
are  engaged  in  fecuring  the  peace  and  happinefs 
of  all  mankind  ? 

The  republic  will  prevent  the  fubverfion^  of 
their  (ettlements,  by  laying  a  falutary  reftraint  on 
the  caprices  and  extravagances  of  their  fubjefts. 
They  will  alfo  take  eSedual  meafures  to  bring 
into  their  own  ports  the  fruits  of  their  labours, 

which 
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-which  hitherto  have  been  too  often  thfow'n  into  '  ^^^  ^ 

another  channel. 

The  principal  proprietors  of  Dutch  Guiana  re- 
fide  ^A  Europe.  There  are  fcarcely  to  be  found 
in  the  coteny  any  inhabitants^  but  the  faftors  of 
thefc  Wealthy  men,  and  fuch  proprietors,  whofc 
fortunes  arc  too  moderate  to  adniit  of  their  in- 
w^ufti«g  tfec  care  of  their  plantations  to  other 
hands.  The  confun^ptionof  fuch  inhabitants  npuft. 
be  extremely  confined.  Accordingly,  the  veffels 
vrhich  are  fent  from  the  mother-country  to  bring 
home  their  produce,  carry  out  nothing  btit  ab- 
,  foluce  neceffaries;  very  feldom  any  articles  of 
Hixury,  and  but  few  of  them.  Even  'this  fcanty 
Ibpply  the  Dutch  traders  arc  forced  to. (hare  with 
tj^e  Englifn  of  North  America. 

Those  foreigners  were  at  firft  admitted  only,  be- 
caufc  the  colony  was  under  a  neceflity  of  purchaf- 
ing  horfesof  them.  The  difficulty  of  breeding, 
and,  perhaps,  other  caufes,  have  eftablilhcd  this 
permiflion.  The  bringing  of  horfcs  is  fo  indif-- 
penfible  a  paflport  for  the  men,  that  d  fhip  which 
does  not  curry  a  number  proportionate  to  it's  fize 
is  not  admitted  into  their  harbours.  But  if  the 
horfes  happen  to  die  in  their  paifage,  it  is  fuffici- 
enc  that  their  heads  are  p4^uced,  to^  entitle  the 
owners  to  expofe  to  fale  all  kinds  of  provifions. 
There  is  a  law  forbidding  payments  to  be  made 
otherwife  than  by  barter  of  molafles  and  rum ;  but 
this  law  is  little  attended  to.  The  Engli|h^  newly 
arrived,  who  have  ufurped  the  right  of  import- 
ing thither  whatever  they  choofe,  take  tare  to  ex- 
port the  moftvaluable  commodities  of  the  colony, 
ajudujvcn  exad  payments  in  money  or  bills  of  eji- 

Xof..  V.  H  h  change 
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*  xi?  ^  change  on  Eurppc.     Such  is  the  law  of  forccir 

y.*y-ry  which  republics  apply>  not  only  to  other  natiom} 

but  to  each  pther.    The  ^a^Jiih  treat  the  Piuch 

nearly  in  the  fame  maoner  a3  the  Atbenijiia^  did 

the  people  of  Melos.    //  ^^i  evfr  iem  $h»  cafe^ 

feid  they  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  i(lan<jj  ibat  the 

weaki/i  ^otfld  fubmit  to  thefircngeft: :  this.  las»  is  mt 

ef  our  making  $  /V  is  as^  cl^  as  the  "worldf  snd  wiU 

fuhfift  as  long  as  the  world  iudures.  This  arguinehc^ 

which  is  fo  well  calculated  po  fuit  the  purposes  of 

jnjufttce^  brought  Athens  in  it*s  turn  under  the 

dominion  of  $partiij  and  at  length  deftrpyed  it  by 

the  hands  of  the  Romans, 

The  lofles        The  United  Provinces  have  not  given  to  their 

the^^utA,  American  fcttlements  that  auention  they  deferv- 

the^  Tb^  ^^*  although  they  have  met  with  ftrokes  fo  fcvere, 

very  .cfcre-    and  fo  clofcly  following  upon  each  other,  as  ought 

their  Ame.  to  havc  opcncd  their  cYcs.     If  they  had  not  bee» 

"^OM^^^'  blinded  by  the/apidity  of  their  fucccfs,  they  would 

have  difcovered  the  beginning  of  their  ruin  in.  the 

lofs  of  Bras^iK    Deprived  of  that  vaft  acquidtioDy 

yrhich  in  their  hands  might  have  become  the  firft 

colony  of  the  univerfe,  and  might  have  ctjn^penr 

fated  the  weafencfs  or  infufficiency  of  their  territory 

in  Europe,  they  faw  themfelves  reduced  to  the 

condition  tlicy  were  in  before  they  had  made  this 

conqueft,  of  being  faftors  for  other  nations  i  and 

thus  was  created,  in  their  mafsofreal  wealth,  a 

void  which  hath  never  fincc  been  filled  up. 

Th^  confequences  of  the  aA  of  navigation, 
palTed  in  England,  were  not  lefs  fatal  to  the 
Dutch.  From  this  time  that  idand,  ceafingta 
be.  a  tributary  to  the  trade  of  the  republie,  be« 

eame 
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CiihC'  her  rivals  atid  in  a  fhort  tirne  -acfjuircd  a 
dccifiv<5  fbpcpiority  over  he>  in  Africa,  ^fia,  aiiS 
Aitierica* 

Ha&  atBcr  nations  adopted  the  policy  of  Bri- 
tktn,  Holland  muft  have  funk  under  the  ftroke. 
Ha|)pily  for  hfcr,  their  kings  knew  riot,  or  cared 
hot,  for  the  pfofperity  of  their  people.  Every 
government,  however,  in  proportion  as  it  has  be- 
come  more  enlightened,  has  aflumed  to  itfelf  it*s 
own  Braiiches  oF  commerce.  Eviry  ftep  that'^has 
been  taken  for  this  purpofe,  hath  been  an  additi- 
onal check  upottthfe  Dutch;  an^  we  may  prefume, 
from  the  prefehc  ftate  of  things,  that'  (ooner  or 
larer  every  people  will  eftabllfh  a  navigation  for 
ihemfelves,  fuicfed  to  the  nature  of  their  country, 
and  to  the  extent  of  their  abilities.  To  this  pe* 
riod  the  courfe  of  events  in  all  nations  fecms  to 
tend;  and  whenever  it  fliall  arrive,  the  Dutch, 
who  are  indebted  for  their  fuccefs,  as  much  to  the 
indoidnce  and  ignorance  of  their  neighbours,  as 
to  their  dwn  oeconomy  and  experience,  will  find 
thcmfelves  reduced  to  their  original  ftate  of  po- 
verty. 

It  is  not  certainly  in  the  power  of  human  pru? 
dence  to  prevent  this  revolution ;  but  there  wa$ 
no  neceflity  to  anticipate  it,  as  the  republic 
has  done,  by  choofing  to  interfere  as  a  principal 
in  the  troubles  which  fo  frequently  have  agitated 
Europe:  The  interefted  policy  of  our  times  would 
have  afforded  a  fufficient  excufe*  for  the  wars  Ihe 
hath  commenced  or  fiiftained  for  the  fake  of  her 
trade.  But  upon  what  principle  can  (he  juftify 
Chofe  in  which  her  exorbitant  ambition,  or  ill- 
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founded  ftpprcbenfions^  have  engaged  bef  ?  She 
has  been  obliged  to  fupport  herfelf  by  immenfe 
loans :  if  vre  (urn  up  together  all  the  debts  fepar 
lately  contracted  by  the  generalities,  the  provinces, 
and  the  towns,  which  are  all  equally  public  debtSj 
we  ihall  find  they  amount  to  two  tboufand  mil- 
lions of  livres  *  i  the  intereft  of  whichj  thot^H  rcr 
duced  to  two  and  a  half  f^r  cent,  hach  aoiazingly 
increafed  the  load  of  taxes* 

Others  will  perhaps  examine,  whether  tbefc 

taxes  have  been  laid  on  with  judgment,  and  col* 

lefted  with  due  oecononny.    It  is  fufficient  here 

to  remark,  that  they  have  had  the  effcft  of  incrcaf- 

iQ^  fq  confiderably  the  price  of  neceiTarics,  and 

confeqiiently  that  of  labour,  that  the  induftrious 

part  gf  the  patiqn  have  fufFcrcd  feverely  from  them. 

The  majnufaftvrcs  of  wool,  filk,  gold,  filver,  and 

a  variety  qf  others,  Hav^  funkj^  after  having  ftrug- 

gled  for  ^  long  time  upder  the  growing  weight 

of  taxes  and  fcarcity^     Wheq  the  fpring  equinox 

brings  on  at  the  fame  time  high  tides  and  the 

melting;  of  the  fnow^  a  country  is  laid  under  water 

by  the  overflowing  of  the  rivers.     No  fooncr  does 

the  increafc  pf  taxes  raife  the  price  of  provifions, 

than  the  workman,  who  pays  more  for  his  daily 

confumption,  without  receiving  any  addition  to 

his  wages,  forfakes  the  manufaAure  and  workftiop^^ 

Holland  hath  not  prefervcd  any  of  it's  internal  t c- 

fources  of  trade,  but  fuch  as  were  not  expofed  to 

any  foreign  competition. 
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TMB.hufbandryof  the  republic,  if  we  may  be  •  ^*  ^ 
allowed  to  call  ic  by  rbac  naaie>  that  is  to  fay,  the 
l^rritig-fifliery^  hach  fcarce  fuflfered  hfs.  This 
fi(herv>  which  for  a  long  time  was  entititfd  the  gold 
minie  q(  the  ftace,  on  account  of  the  numbe;*  of 
perfons  who  derived  their  fubfiftence,  and  even 
grew  rich  from  it,*  is  not  only  reduced  to  one-half^ 
but  che.profits  of  it,  as  well  as  thofe  of  the  whtit 
fifliery,  are  dwindled  by  degrees  to  nothing.  Nor 
is  it  by  advances  of  fpecie,  that  thofe  who  fupporc 
thcfe  two  iiiheiies  embark  in  the  undertaking. 
The  p^ftnerihips  coofift  of  merchants,  who  futoi& 
the  bottA»i)s»  the  rigging,  the  utenfils,  and  the 
iWres.  Their  profit  conMs  almoft  entirely  in  the 
yent'of  thefsiereral  merchandifes :  they  are  paid 
for  them  out  of  the  produce  of  the  fifbery,  which 
feklom7ields  more  than  is  fofficient  to  defray  it's 
expcncesk'  The  impofiibility  there  is  in  Holland 
of  employing  their  numerous  capitals  to  better  ad* 
vantage>  has  been  the  only  caiife  of  preferving  the 
remain3  of  this  ancient  fource  of  the  public  pro- 
fperity*        - 

THE'exceBiVe  tajces,  which  have  ruined  the 
manufactures  of  the  ^public,  and  reduced '  the 
p»6fiti  bf  their  filheries  fo  low,  have  greatly  con- 
fined xMir  navigation.  The  Dutch  have  the  ma- 
terials' for  biiilding  at  the  firft  hand.  They  fcl- 
tfOni  -erofs  the  fea  without  a  <fargo.  They  Hve 
wkh  thcilrifteft  fobriety.  The  lightnefs  of  their 
fhlps  in  working  is  a  great  faving  in  the  numbers 
of  their  crews  j  and  thcfe  crews  are  eafily  formed, 
and  always  kept  in  the  grcatcft  pcrfcftion,  and  at 
a  fmall  expence,   fron>  the  multitude  of  failors 

H  h  3  fwarming 
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*  m  '  f^^rming  m  » <;o«nti7  vdilch  corififU.  of  nothing, 
f IAp  l?Mt  &t  ^nd  fl»(^*  NocurUhftftmling^  all  tbefe 
<idv|nts^{^  mUifih  arc  foitber  incfn^ed  ^  tbc 
Idv  r#t;o  of  niionqr>  chcy  faa¥e  been  forced  to  (hare 
ihe-  freight  trade  of  Europe  with  Swedrn»  Den^ 
fnark>.  an^  efpecially  the  Hamburgers^  with 
fvhom  the  *  nrceflary  rei|ui(kes  for  navigatioa  ire 
90t  iocumbered  with  the  fame  icnpofitioM* 
'  With  the  ficeights  have  diminifiicd  the  com- 
trAS^Xfws  stfhfcb  ufed  to  be  feat  to  the  United  Pro* 
vinces.  When  Holland  wa&  become  a  great  ftapky 
mcccbaadise  was  fem  thither  fro^n  att  {siartSy  as 
to  the  market  where  the  fa|^  of  it  wa»'  ntiolVready, 
fixre^.  and.  advantageous*^  Foreign  raerdiams 
kere  .the.  mon&  iseadjr  oftentimes  to  idxd  them 
thither^  as  they  obtained^^at  ^  eafy  rate,  oiedk  to 
the  amount  of  two-thirds^  or  evni'  threetfourths^ 
of  the  vaiuc  of  their  goods*  Tfaisimanagcment 
inCured  to  the  Dutch  the  double  ad  vantage  ^fen^ 
ploying' thdr  capitals  without  rifqo^  anidt^tain^ 
iog  a  commiflion  befides*  The  .pEofits^of  corah 
merce  were  at  that  time  fo  coniiderable,  chat  they 
C011I4  eafily  bear  tbefe  charjgesr  they  arr  oov  fo 
gTf a4y  leilefiedji  fince  expc^ieiKe  h^  lyi^iiplied 
tlie*  HMffltf^er  0/  ^dv^oturcrs,  that  tl^  fejlw  »  ob- 
l^[ftd,  tp  iQQnvity  his  comnxodity  himftM:  *3!r.  tht 

cpnfMfWTj  wHhQUtthc  iwerywtiqn.of  anty^,grwtr 

9hI  if;  ;9fon  certain  occafipos  an  agfnf  ^fip(|  bjf 

ejpploy^,  they  wi^  prc^,  <^fPi^fV(ihfj^il^^ 

ports- wl^cfe  c^mmoditip^  p^y  np  di)|y,  qf  ip^i^ 

orexpprt*, 

;    Thje  ;^yblic  hath  likewiXe  Ipft  thj^  tiade  of  in^ 

furancey  which  .ihe.  had  in  a  maiin^r  tOQoo(^i$)ed 

formerly. 
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£»rmerl)i4  .  icwss  in  her  povc^  thai:  all  the  nations  '  ^^^  ^ 
of  Europe  iiffxi.to  ifiiUnr  their  frcight^^  to  the 
great  profi&of  the  ]iifiirer$>  who>  bf  dividing  £lnd 
viultiptfiiag  tkeiir  riiquc^  feiddm  failed  of  enr ich« 
.  k^  themfelves.  la  profM^rtmn  a^  the  fpirit  o(  irt^ 
qinry .  isif oducesd  itfdf  into  ait  ow  ideasj  whetheif 
of  philiftfophjr  or  cel:oiiOK¥v7>  the  utility  of  tliefe 
{peculations  became  univcvUily  know^n.  :  Thd 
^ra<%ice  bsdame  faiisitiar  and  genial  ^  and  what 
Qthep  Nations Jiave  gained  by  itj  was  of  cooflfe  \oSt 

>  FM^itrihofe  obfervmtons  it  is  dvideiiti  tktt  all* 
the  bradche^  of  commerce  C&e  republfc  was  in 
poflfeflion  of^  bsv^  be^n  verygreatiydiimihfihedi 
P^rtiafi^the^reaeee  part  of  them  would  banre  been 
tnitihibt-cd)  if  the  quantitj?  txf  her  fpercie,  dind  he^ 
extra^»fdiiHHry  cbconoo^^^  had  not  enabled  bei^  to  btf 
ia^i^S^ .  WM:h  a-  profit  of  tfaree.  per  cmt.  which  we 
Iqoik  'np^  to^  be  the  yahieof  the  product. upon; 
all  i^r-(rade.  Thbs  great .  deficien<:3r  has  beea 
made  u^  to  them  by  veftiRj^  their  money  In  the^ 
EngUfti^:  French^  Auflxian>  Saxoni  Daniih^aiid' 
even  R^ffiaft  f^ndii^ .  dW  atnoimc  of  whidii  apiM« 
ebe  wMf>  i»  about  figftemi  hundred  miltionfi  o0 
livres** 

<  .FonitfBfifctv  the  ftate  made  this  ^branch  of  com* 
meKe  uNQllawfult  which  is  Aow  become  the  mofi:^ 
confid^^leof  any.  Had  this  law  been  obferved, 
the  ftwosHhfcy  luive  lent  to  foreigners  would  have 
lain  d-nenaployed  at  home;  theifr  capitals  for  the^ 
u&  of  tra^  being  already  falirge,  that  t^  leaft* 
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^  jtiP  *  additicm  to  them,  foia^iiroolgiying'ao  adirantagr^* 
would  become  deiri(f)enta)»  Jtxy  makmg  tlic^iiiauD€» 
too  great  for  ufe.  The  fuprrflinty  of  mooej  would 
immediateiy  have  Uoitght:  the  Unkcd  Pn>vinces 
to  that  period,  in  which  excc&  of  wcaldr?  begets 
pov^erty^  Millions  of  apelrot  perfbnsy  inrtkemidft 
cf  their  treafures,  would  ooi  have  bad  a  fyttkvtncy 
to  fupport  thcm^rdvcs. 

Thjs  conq-ary  pradtcc  Jiath  been  the  {xincipal 
refqurce  of  the  republic.    The  money  Ihe  ha^ 
lent  to  neighbouring  nations^  has  procured  her  ai^ 
annual  balance  ki  her;  fairoiir,  -by  the  revesue  ac- 
cruing from^  it.     The  .credit  is  always  the^iame, 
and  produces  alway/S  the  fame  iotentft* 
,  W£^  jOball  not  prefittiic  to  determiec  how  long 
the  Pmch  will  condnoe.  to  enjoy  ib  comfortable 
a  0luation»    EKpericnoe  authoriics  lis'  otAy  to  de- 
clare, tbac/aU.  govenunents  which  ha^,  w>fer- 
tunjiicely  for  the  pro{rfe,.  adopted  tbb  cfoteftiMe 
fyftem  of  bonowiog,   wiU,  fooner  ^6r  later,  be 
forced  CO  give  it  .up;,  and  the  abufe  th^y  have 
inade^tff  it  will  moft  pi^obabLy  oblige  them  to  de-^ 
fraud  tlM^ir  crcditMs....  Whenever  di«r  repufattc 
ib:aU  be.  redueed..u>ltUs  fla(e,  her  gseat  itfowce 
will  be  in  agriculture. 

.  Th^s^  fhoegh  it  becapable  ofifftpfdvefrtefit^in 

tbe  county  of  Breda,  Bois-lc-Duc,  Zutphen;  iSnd 

Queldres,    can  never  becdme.very  confkieraMe. 

The  territory  bclpilging  to  the  United  Protrffctts 

is  fo  fmall,  that  it  will  almoll  juftify  Hie  opinion 

of  a  Sultan,  who  fedng!  with  what  obftinacj^^the 

Dutch  and  Spaniards  difputed  with  each  iM^e^tti^ 

pofieflion  of  it,  declared,  if  it  belonged  to  Innri^^i'e 

would 
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wouU  drtttel^ Ifis  fjiYOoeert  to  throw  it  into  the  fea« 
IThe  foil  ilg^d^for  nothing  but  fiflb^  which\  be- 
fore >the  Dutch;  were  the  ohly  inhabitants  of  itj 
It  has  been  faid'with  as  much  truth  as  energy^' 
that  the  four  elements  were- but  in  embryo  thtreJ 
Thb  exiftencc  of  tht  republic  in  Europe  is 
predarioiis,    from   th^ir  poUcion   in  the  middle 
of  a  caprieious  and  boifterous  clement  which  fur- 
roundstbem,  which  perpetually  threatens. thetp^  and 
aj^ioft  which* thty' are  obliged  to  maintain  means 
of  defence  as  e^cpenfive  as  a  numerous,  army  i 
from  formidaMc  tieighbpul-s,  fpme  on  the  Teas, 
andoth^trs  ortthe  tohtiitient  ,•  from  the  barrennels 
of  the  Jbil,  w'hieh  proddteS  iiothing  of  what  is 
abfolotdy  required  for  daily  fubfjftenCe.  Without 
any  wcaltb  of  their  own,  theit  fftagaiines,  whicTi 
are  at.prefent  flHed -with  ftrt-eign  merchandiie^ 
may  be  f o^ttorrow  eirhrf  empty  ordVeNftoiJlcccil. 
wheifewr  the  nations  Ail! 'either  chufe  to  ceafc 
the .  furniffilng^  of  them  widif  anj,    or  (half  no 
longer  requilr^  any  from- theml-^  E)cp6fed  tatvifiiy 
kinii  of  iwiirtty^ their  inhebifeiiit?!  iArHl  be  fbrcfcd  t<> 
kav«  their ^oim try,  or  to  die  wfth  hurtger  upcJn 
/their :crM&ire», -if  tiwy  •caiirtot' be  .relieved,  or  iT 
&CG0urtlM«f5u{ed'^oiihem^    Iftt  ihooid  happen 
that xbeofttioiis ihdiild  bede>me enlightened mt\i 
.MfC&  ta.  their  ime4:eil9^  aHd^'Aould  refolfeto 
QUIT  ^i^  prpdu^tioMtheitiferjr^  to  the  difftreht 
(i^gioRSy  pf  the  eanch,  smd  Co  bring  baek  upon 
c^war  QWA  (hips  tMc  wMeh  they  (hail  receive? 
frfliflStJtheiice  inexcji^figej  i¥hat  mil  become  of 
thl£r  vlidoik  carriers  ?  Deprired  of  original  hiatc- 
tM^&fiotaiyf  wktck  are  at  liberty  to  pro- 
hibit 


r 
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'  ^f  ^  hibit  the  cxportatioaofi  orto.fotbciiiQjtt  M;C3H>r« 
bitanc  price,  wfaac  urili  become  of  thici£  aiaoufao 
cures?  Whether  the  deiliny  of  anjr  powct 
ihould  depend  upon  the  wifdom  or  upon  the 
folly  of  Qthersj  that  power  is  sdoioft  cqyaUy.ao 
object  of  compaffion..  Without  the  difcoverjr  of 
the  New  World,  Hollaad  would  be  iK>t)iiiig|. 
England  would  be  inconfiderable,  Spain  and  For-* 
tugal  would  be  |>owerful,  and  France  would  bjQ 
what  (he  is,  and  what  ihe  will  ever  remain,  unckr 
whatever  mafler,  and  under  wha^ver  foraa  aC 
government  me  n^ay  be  placed.  .  A  long  ierie$  of 
calamities  may  plunge  her  into  misfortunes,  bus 
thofe  misfortunes  will  be  only  temi^rarjr,  fince 
nature  is  perpetu^Ujr  employed  in  repairing^  b«r 
dliafters.  And  this  it  the  enorn^ous  diffeiDence 
there  is  betweeA  the  c^n^^on  of  a^  indigent  people^ 
and  that  of  a  people  rifh  in.  icheir  u^riiof y*  .  The . 
latter  can  esuft.  without  all  other  nations^  whib 
thefe  can  fcarce  exiflt  without  tb^n)».  Theit 
pQ|iulatLon.  mufb  be  iweiianily  inqrt^og,  if  a 
bad  adnunifttatioK^  ^.  npc  ret^ird:  tl^  progre&  of 
iV>  Several  fuqceffiiVe  <  ]ie4rs  .  of  gcnetal.  deaeth 
wlT  only  bring.qn*  a,.trap(ieiiic  incoaYeiiieiBCc^  if 
the.wifdom  pf  the  f^ver^ign  iboald.pM^t-8gai»ft 
\i.  They  icarce  flandianeed  of  «iijs.«Uisi;i  .^  U 
^he,  combined  pt^liicx-  of  all.  the  ^powcitf  finuid 
concur  in  refuCng  to^  puvcbafe^  thcic  cbomnipdi^ 
(ies :  they  womU  &A\  es^^ei^icnce  nothiag*  nqrei 
than.  ;hQ  iaco«iy«iifiijii;«i  of  .fu^erfluityi.  aiid:-dw 
dimiuutlM  .of  thoti?'  ^uxuiy^  ^n  effii&  wdpodi 
would  turn-  to*  the  adiv^tage  vOf  thciir*  teii||b| 
which,  is^  enervated^,  aod  of  tibeir  manii€r%3!^M£h 
t  *  '        are 
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arc  CQffrupted^   Tru*  riches  thtff  arc  in  poffciffici©  •  ^^  ^ 
€rfi  and  .have  ao  need  to  go,  J  a  fwrch  of  tbciti  at  ^^^.^^    / 
a:tltflam:e :  (otimt  the  fopontbiindanceDr&arcicf 
of.  the  metilt  which  reprefencs  their  felieityi  cm 
lieof  na  9¥£^}1  eiihcr  for  or  agftiofi:  k. 

DnarwaD  of  tbefe  advaacages  in  Euirape^  ^tHc 
republic  muft  .  £?ek  them  in  America.  '  Her 
cotohieS)  thonagh  very  inferior  to  the  ietlde^ 
ments  formed  there  by  nxott  of  the  other  na*- 
WM,  would  furniHi  produ&ian:8»  the  whole 
profits  and  property  of  which  will  center  iii  ^ 
her*  Ay  liieir.  :te€rit0jria}  JipquiBtiona  <he  will 
he  enaJbkd?  in  ei?:try  iiiii«^«  to  rii^^l  thofe  Wt 
ti^m$  vboffi  c^{»«BQ4«iffft  fet?  formerly  ferv^ 

4G>niy  t<^  <fQwey.  l%<Ahn^»  mifcd  tcj  diie  digiilty 
of'^  AAW,  wiji  ^Jflnff  (:<i  bj!  a  warehflif<^.  Shp  wiU 
ftidJn  ««Hher  he^ifphf«e  r^  qwfiftwce\whiah 
JS^r^Q  feaih  ,<fcwle4r  bw. ;  fe  reji»io^  lo  |b^,  if 
Denmark  can  have  the  fame  wsKkt^i  junA  ihcJ^fH^ 

.  :.PftviMj^ii^^^:N(CWwa^>  ipt|iif:h  are  at  prtrfent  Reroiotiew 
Mjoikcd  usdcr  theftens  gQiemmfint,  formed,  ii|  ^.'n'gedthl 
d%«  eighch  cJBiatuiiyt  two  diflforeni  ft atffi ..  rWfatlc  tiait  Dcnn^. 
foraiec  fignai^d*  itielf  by  tte  cooqmft  of  £ng^ 
land^  .and  othrrf  hold  Qn£ef|»itri^  the  lattpr  peq^ 
|3kd  the  Grcades^  Fero^  sMdrlockut^*    Ujrged  by 
tkafr  nsAteft  J^it^  which  .had  abir^jss.  abated 
iibeir  an«»ftcH^  th$)  Seao^iliartafta)  ^m  aftivcna^^ 
£tQD»  fo:  earfy'  a^  th^  nintlit  cc;;irury,  fof cDed  aiia 
djtabliibmeoc  in  Greei^li^j  whit^h  ommasj,  thg^m 
U,  g(^  iH^^oa  1^  fuppofe^  U  ai^ichcii  txi  tJrtr 
;^Uii»tr^^^fi  ^Metif    Ii^  i&  eMCo  ^ough^  OMt 
withftanding  the  darknefs  wj^tcb  prcYaUs^oytar  all 

the 
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•  xi^  *  ^^^  hiftorical  records  of  die  nortStt,  that  there  are 
fufficient  thices  to  induce  a  bdiefj.  that  their  oa« 
vigators  in  the  eleventh  century  were  hardy 
enough  to  penedrate  as  far  as-  the  coafts  of  Labra- 
dor arid  Newfoundland^  and  that  chey  left  Ibnne 
frnaU  colonies  on  them.  Hence  it  is  prQbabIe» 
that  the  Norwegians  have  a  right  to  dtfpiite  with 
Columbus  the  glory  of  having  di(bovered  the 
New  .World  J  atJeait,  if  thofc  maybe  faid  to 
have  made  the  difcovery,  who  wire  therp  without 
knowing  it. 

'  Tf4B  wars  which  Norway  had  to  fu(lain»  till  the 
tinne  it  became  united  to  Denmark ;  the  ditficuU 
ties  which  the  government  oppofed  to  itVnaviga* 
tion  i  the  flate  of  oblivion  and  inadtion  into  ^w^ich 
this  'enterprifing  nation  felli  not  onlyJoft  H  it's 
eolonies  in  Greenland,  but  alft>  whtttever  fettle- 
ments  or  connexions  it  might  have  bad  on  the 
coafts  of  America. 

It  was  not  till  more  than  a  century  afte^  the 
Genoefe  navigator  had  begun  the  eonqutft  of^ihat 
part  of  the  wx>r}d  under  the  Spanifh  bannerj  chat 
the  Danes  and  Norwegians,  Who  were  xhta  be* 
come  one.  nation^  cail their  eyes  upon  that  hemi«* 
fphere,  which'was  nearer  to  them  than  toagy  of 
thofe  nations,  who  had  already  poflefiixithennfelves 
of  different  parts  of  it.  Thcfy  chofe,  however;-  to 
make  their  way  into  it  by  the  (horteft  courfe,  And 
tberelbre,  in  1619,  they  fent  captain  Munk  to &id 
out  a  pafiage  by  the  north*weft  into  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  His  expedition  was  attended  with  as  Mttle 
foccefs  a)  thofe  of  niany  othtr  navigitors,  both 
before  and  after  him. 
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•  Ir  may  be  prcfumcd,  that  a  difappointment  in  ^  ^^^  • 
their  firft  auempc  would  not  entirely  hare  dif« 
guftedfhe  Dane3 1  and  that  they  would  have  coti« 
tinued  their  American  expeditions  till  they  had 
jucceeded  in  forming  fome  fettlements^  that  might 
have  rewarded  them  for  their  trouble.  If  they 
loft  fight  of  thofe  diftant  regions>  it  was  becaufe 
they  were  forced  to  it  by  an  tinibrtunately  obftL** 
Dite  war,  whkh  humbled  and  tormented  them, 
and  lafted  till  the  year  1660. 

The  government  feized  the  firft  moment  of 
tranquillity  to  examine  the  condition  of  the  ftate. 
Like  all  other  Gothic  governments,  it  was  divided 
between  an  ele<flive  chief,  the  nobility  or  &ntice> 
and  the  commons.  The  king  enjoyed  no  other 
pre-eminence  than  that  o(  prefiding  in  the  fenate, 
and  commanding  the  army*.  In  the  intervals  be« 
tween  the  Diets  the  government  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  fenate:  but  all  great  affairs  were  referred  t9 
the  Diets  themfelves,  which  were  compofed  of  the 
xrlergy,  nobility,  and  cooimonalty. 
"  Though  this  conftitution  be  formed  upon  the 
model  of  liberty,  no  country  was  le&  freathaa 
that  of  Deamark.  The  clergy  had  forfeited  their 
influence  from  the  time  of  the  reformation.  Thfc 
citizens  had  not  yet  acquired  wealth  fufiicient  to 
make  them  confiderablc.  Thcfe  two  orders  were 
overwhelmed  by  that  of  the  nobility,  which  was 
itiU  influenced  by  the  fpirit  of  the  ^original  feudal 
fyftem,  that  reduces  every  thing  to  force..  The 
cridcal  fituation  of  the  afi^airs  of  Denmark  did  not 
ih(pire  this  body  of  men  with  that  juftice  or  mode--  , 
ration,  which  the  circumftances  of  the  tifnc  rci- :. 

Quircd, 
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quired;  They  refofed  to  o&ittrlbute  cheirpfojior- 
iioti  to  the  (jablic  expcAtc^ }  and  by  this  refafal 
esrafpefattd  the  mehnberft  6f  the  Dk^t*  BiK,  Ini- 
field  of  eltermiDating  thisprond  race,  which  was 
dtfiroos  of  tn'jcfjitig  the  sId vantages  of  Ibctety, 
WilhdOt  partaking  the  burthen  of  it,  they  refolved 
to  fbbAiit  ^  nnhmtted  fervittid^>  and  voluntarily 
pot  on  chains  thetnfclves,  which  the  nobles  would 
xievcir  have  ventured  to  inpofe  upon  them  by 
force,  or  with  which  they  would  |ierhaps  hav4  in 
vain  attempted  to  load  them. 
.  At  this  ftrange  and  hmhiltatrng  fpeftacle,  is 
there  any  one  who  will  not  afk,  what  is  nnah  ? 
What  is  that  of  iginal  and  deep  fenfe  of  dignity 
which  he  is  fuppofed  to  pofiefs  ?  Is  he  born  for 
Independence ror  for  flavery  ?  What  is  that  fcrtfe^ 
h(%  herd  of  men  Ivhich  we  caU  a  nation?  And 
when,  on  revising  the  globe,  the  fame  pkaeno^ 
tnenon,  and  the  fame  meannefs,  are  dtfplaycid  in 
ja  greater  or  lefs  degree  from  one  pote  tior  the 
other,  is  it  poflible  that  pity  (boisld  not  he  ek^ 
tingulfhed,  and  that  in  the  conceoipt  which  fuc- 
cceds  to  it  We  ibould  not  be  teippted  tto  exdainrr: 
Bafe  and  ftupid  people,  fince  the  cosrtiliuity  of 
oppreffion  doth  not  reftore  to  you  any  energy;  firice 
you  confine  yourfelves  to  unavailing  groans^  when 
you  might  make  your  opprefi<)rs  tremble ;  fince 
there  are  millions  of  you,  and  that  yet  you  faScr 
yoorfclves  to  be  led  atpleafure  by  a  few  infaHtfe^ 
armed,  with  defpicable  weapons,  continue  ftU  to 
obey.  Go  on  without  troubling,  us  with  your 
complsnnts  i  and  leafn  at  leaft  han/  td  be  uni* 
happy,  if  you  know  not  how  to  be  free!*..  ' ; 

Ths 
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Tax  Danes  ha<J  iip  fooner  ft^nsitwi  8>  Hxm  ^^  * 
fingle  chiefs  than  tlic y  icU  iatii  a  kind  of  tetbfti>  ^mx^^mj^ 
gic  ftatc^  To  tHo&  great  convulfieas,  which  at^ 
occafioned  by  the  claihing  ^£  important  >rlghtf»t 
fucceedcdchcdelufiyc  tranquillity  of  fervitudc.  Ar 
nation^  which  had  filled  the  fcenc  &r  feveral  ages^; 
appeared  no  more  on  the  theatre  of  the  world.  Iiv 
1671,  it  juft  recovered  fo  far  from  the  trance^ 
into  which  the  acceffionof  defpotifna  had  chrow'n 
it,  aa  to  look  dbroad>  and  take  pofieflioa  of  ^. 
little  American  iflandi  know'n  by  the  aame  kS 
St,  ThomaSf 

This  ifland,  the  fartheft  of  the  Catibbees  to«  '^^  ^^"^ 
wards  the  weft,  was  totally  uiiiohabitcd,  when  the  i^mita "" 
Danes  undertook  to  form  a  fettlemeot  upon  it^*  I/V^tiTo. 
They  were  at  firft  oppofcd  by  the  Engliih^  undci^  "obX^^nd 
pretence  that  fomc  emigrants  of  tlut  nation  had  ^*""  ^™*- 
formerly  begun  to  clear  it.    The  BritHh  mimftry" 
flopped  the  progrefs  of  this  interference  i  and  thtf 
colony  were  left  to  form  plantations  of  fugar,*   ' 
fuch  as  a  fandy  fwl,  of  no  greater  cnttnt  than 
five  leagues  in  length,  and  two  and  a  half  in? 
breadth,  would  adoiit  of.    Thefe  improrements,' 
which  were  at  that  time  very  rare  in  the  Ame- 
ricati  Archipelago^  were  brought  on  by  particular 
caufes. 

The  Eleflor  of  Brandenburg  h^d  formed,  in 
168 1>  a  company  for  the  Wcftcrn  part  of  Africa.. 
The  objeft  of  this  affociation  was  to  pur  chafe 
ilaves  I  but  they  were  to  be  fold  again  j  and  that- 
could  be  done  in  no  other  place  than  in  the  New 
World.  It  was  propofed  to  the  court  of  Ver- 
failles  to  receive  them  m  their  poifeffipfis,  or  to 

cede 
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■  ^^  ^  cede  Santa-Cniz.  Thcfe  two  propofals  being, 
equally  rejefted,  Frederic  William  nim^  his 
views  cowaids  St.  Thomas.  Denmark  conf^nted 
in  1685,  that  the  fubjeds  of  this  enterprifing 
prince  (hould  eftablifh  a  faiflory  in  the  ifland, 
and  that  they  (hould  carry  on  a  free  trade  there, 
upon  condition  of  paying  the  taxes  eftabliOied* 
and  of  agreeing  to  give  an  annual  ftipend. 

They  were  then  in  hopes  of  furnifhing  the 
SpaniAi  coloniesj  which  were  diflatisfiedwith  Eng- 
land and  Holland,  with  the  Negrdes  which  thofe 
provinces  were  continually  in  want  of.  The 
ueaty  not  having  taken  place,  and  the  vexations 
hang  inceflancly  multiplied,  even  at  St.  Thomas's, 
the  traofe&fons  of  the  inhabitants  of  Brandenburg 
were  Always  nnore  or  lefs  unfortunate.  Their 
contraA^  hov^vor^  Which  had  been  only  made  at 
lirft  for  thirty  years,' was  renewed.'  Some  few  of 
them  ftill  belonged  to  ir,  *ven  in  lyjii  but  with- 
out any  (hares  or  any* charter. 

Never THEi/Ess,  it  was  neither  to  the  produc- 
tions, nor  to  the  undertakings  of  the' inhabitants 
of  Brandenburg,  that  the  ifland  of  St.  Thomas 
was  indebted  for  it's  importance. 

The  fea  has  hollowed  out  from  it*s  coaft  an 
excellent  harbour,  in  which  fifty  fliips  may  ride 
with  fccurity.  This  advantage  attraftcd  botii 
the  Englifti  and  French  Buccaneers,  who  were  dc- 
firous  of  exempting  their  booty  from  the  duties 
they  were  fubjcft  to  pay  in  the  fettlements  be- 
longing to  their  own  nations. '  Whenever  they 
had  taken  their  prizes  in  the  lower  latitudes;  from 
which  they  could  not  makethe  windward  iflahds, 

they 
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they  put  into  that  of  St.  Thomas  to  difpofe  of  ^  ^j^  ^ 
them.  It  was  alfo  the  afylum  of  all  merchant 
thips  which  frequented  it  as  a  neutral  port  in  time 
of  war."  It  was  the  mart,  where  the  neighbour- 
ing  colbnies  bartered  their  refpeftiye  commodi- 
ties which  they  could  not  do  elfcwhere  with  fo 
much  ch.Ie  and  fafety.  It  was  the  port,  from 
which  were  continually  difpatched  veilels  richly 
laden  to  carry  on  a  clarideftirie  trade  with  the 
Spanilb  coafts  j  in  return  for  which,  they  brought 
back  confiderable  quantities  of  metal  and  mer- 
fchandize  elf  great  value.  In  a  word,  St.  Tho- 
mas was  d  market  of  very  great  confequence. 

Denmark,  however,  reaped  ho  advantage 
from  this  rapid  circulation..  The  perfons  who 
enriched  themfelves  were  fdreignehs,  who  carried 
their  wealth  to  other  fituations.  The  rhother- 
country  had  fio  other  comiViunication  with  it's 
colony  than  by  a  fihgle  (hip,  fent  out  annually  to 
Africa  16  purchafe  (liCves,  wKich  being  fold  in 
Amerlc2(,  the  (hip  returned  home  laden  with  the 
produftibns  of  that  country.  In  17 19  theii*  traf- 
fic increafed  by  the  clearingof  the  ifland  of  St. 
John,  which  is  adjacent  to  St.  Thomas,  but  not 
half  fo  large.  Thefe  (lender  beginnings  would 
have  required  the  addition  of  Crab  Ifland,  or 
Bourriquen,  where  it  had  been  attempted  to  form 
a  fettlem^nt  two  y^ars  before. 

This  ifland^  which  is  from  eight  to  ten  leagues 
in  circumference,-  has  a  confiderable  number  of 
hills ;  but  they  are  neither  barren,  fteep,  nor  very 
high.     The  foil  of  the  plains  and  vail ies,  which 
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BOOK  run  between  them,  feems  to  be  very  fruitful;  and 
is  watered  by  a  number  of  fprings,  the  water  of 
which  \%  faid  to  be  excellent*  Nature,  at  the  fame 
time  that  fbe  has  denied  it  a  harbour,  has  macje  it 
amends  by  a  multitude  of  tfee  finely  bays  that  can 
be  conceived.  At  every  ftep  fome  remains  of  plan- 
tations, rows  of  orange  and  lenxsrn  trees,  are  ftill 
found;  which  make  it  evident,  that  the  Spa- 
niards of  Porto-Rico,  who  are  not  further  diftant 
than  five  or  fix  leagues,  had  formerly  fettled 
there. 

The  Englifh,  obferving  that  fo  promifing  an 
ifland  was  without  inhabitants,  began  to  raife 
fome  plantations  there  towards  the  ci>d  of  i;he  laft 
century  i  but  they  had  not  time  to  r^ap  the  fruit 
of  their  labour.  They  were  furprifed  by  the  Spa- 
niards, who  murdered  all  the  men,  and  carried 
off  the  women  and  children  to  PortQ-Rico.  This 
accident  did  not  deter  the  Danes  from  naaking 
fome  attempts  to  fettle  there  in  1717.  But  the 
fubjefts  of  Great  Britain,  reclaiming  their  ancient 
rights,  fent  thither  fome  adventurers,  who  were 
at  firft  plundered,  and  foon  after  driven  off,  by 
the  Spaniards.  The  jealoufy  of  thefe  America 
tyrants  extends  even  to  the  prohibiting  of  fiftiing- 
boats  to  approach  any  (hore  where  they  have  a 
right  of  poffeffiron,  though  they  do  not  exercife 
it.  Too  idle  to  profecute  cultivation,  too.  fufpi- 
cious  to  admit  induftrious;  ivei^hbours,  they  con- 
demn the  Crab  Ifland  to  eternal  folitude  j  they 
will  ^neither  inhabit  it  themfelves,  nor  fuffer  any 
other  nation  to  inhabit  it.     Such  an  exertion  of 

exclufivc 
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exclufiyc  fovcrcigaty  has.  obliged  Denmark  lo  *  \^  ^ 
give  up  this  ifland  for  that  of  Santa  Cruz* 

Santa  Cruz  had  a  better  title  to  becaine  an 
objeft  of  national  ambition.  Ic  is  cfghteen  leagues 
in  Icttgch,  and  from  three  tci  four  in  breadth.     In 
1643.  ^^  ^^  inhabited  by  Dutch  and  £ngli(h. 
Their  rival  (hip  in  trade  foon  made  them  enemies 
to  each  other.     In   1646,  after  an  obftinate  and 
bloody  engagement,  the  Dutch  were  beat,   and 
obliged  to  quit  a  fpot  from  which  they  had  form* 
ed  great   cxpeftations.      The   conquerors   were 
employed  in  fecuring  the  confequcnces  of  their 
-vrSory;  when,  in  1650,  they  Were  attacked  and 
driven  out  in  their  turn  by  twelve  hundred  Spa- 
niards, who  arrived  there  in  five  (hips.     The  tri- 
umph of  thcfe  laftcd  but  a  few  months.    The  re-* 
mains  of  that  numerous  body,  which  were  left 
fotfthe  defence  of  the  ifland,  furrendered  without 
r/iftancc  to  a  hundred  and  fixty  French,  who  had 
-embarked  in  1 65 1,    from  St.   Chriftopher^s,   to 
make  themfclves  mafters  of  the  ifland. 

Thbse  aew  inhabitants  loft  no  time  in  making 
themfclves  acquainted  with  a  country  fo  much  dif- 
puted.  On  a  foil,  in  other  refpeds  excellent,  they 
found  only  one  river  of  a  moderate  fize,  which, 
gliding  gently  almoft  on  a  level  with  the  fea 
through  a  flat  country,  furnilhed  only  a  brackifh 
water.  Two  or  three  fprings,  which  they  found 
in  the  innermod  parts  of  the  ifland,  made  but 
feeble  amends  for  this  dcfeft.  The  wells  were  for 
the  moft  part  dry.  The  conftruftion  of  refervoirs 
required  tiipe.  Nor  was  the  climate  more  invitiijg 
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■  ^i7  ^  fo  ^^^  new  inhabitants.  The  ifland  being  flat^ 
and  covered  with  old  trees,  fcarce  afforded  an 
opportunity  for  the  winds  to  carry  off"  the  poifon- 
ous  vapours,  with  which  it*s  morafles  clogged 
the  atmofphere.  .  There  was  but  one  remedy  for 
this  inconvenience;  which  was  to  burn  the 
woods.  The  French  fet  fire  to  them  without 
delay  >  and^  getting  on  board  their  (htps^  becaaie 
fpectators  from  the  fca,  for  feveral  nK>nths> 
of  the  conflagration  they  had  raifcd  in  the  ifland. 
As  ibon  as  the  flames  were  extinguifhed,  they  went 
on  fliore  again. 

They  found  the  foil  fertile  beyond  belief.  To- 
bacco, cotton,  arnotto>  indigo,  and  fugar,  flou- 
riflied  equally  in  it.  So  rapid  was  the  progrefs 
of  this  colony,  that,  in  eleven  years  from  it*s 
commencement,  there  were  upon '  it  eight  hun- 
dred and  twenty- two  white  perfons,  with  a  pro- 
portionable number  of  (laves..  It  was  rapidly  ^- 
vancing  to  profperity,  when  fuch  obftacles  wei^ 
throw'n  in  the  vyay  of  it's  aftivity  as  made  it  de- 
cline again.  This  decay  was  as  fudden  as  it's 
rife.  In  1696  there  were  no  more  than  one 
hundred  and  forty-feven  men,  with  their  wives 
and  children,  and  fix  hundred  and  twenty-three 
blacks  remaining;  and  thefe  were  tranfpbrted 
from  hence  to  St.  Domingo. 

Some  obfcure  individuals,  feme  writers  unac- 
quainted with  the  views  of  government,  with 
their  fecret  negotiations,  with  the  charaftcr  of 
their  minifters,  with  the  interefts  of  the  protec- 
tors and  the  profcfted,  who  flatter  themfelvcs 

that 
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thatthey  can  difccrn  the  rcafon  of  events,  amongft  ^  ^j*^  ^ 
a  multitude  of  important  or  frivolous  caufes, 
which  may  have  equally  occafioncd  them,  who 
do  not  conceive,  that  among  all  thefe  caufes, 
the  moft  natural  may  poflibly  be  the  fartheft 
from  the  truths  who  after  having  read  the  news, 
or  journal  of  the  day,  with  profound  attention, 
decide  as  peremptorily  as  if  they  had  been  placed 
all  their  life-time  at  the  helm  of  the  ftate,  and 
h^d  aflifted  at  the  -council  of  kings;  who  arc 
never  more  deceived  than  in  thofe  circumftances, 
ia  which  they  difplay  fome  Ihare  of  penetration ; 
-writers  as  abfurd  in  the  praife  as  in  the  blame 
which  they  beftow  upon  nations,  in  the  favour- 
able or  juafavourable  opinion  they  form  of  mi- 
nifterial  operations :  thefe  idle  dregmers,  in  a 
word,  who  think  they  are  perfons  of  importance, 
hecaufe  their  attention  is  alwr.ys  engaged  on 
matters  K^f  confequence,  being  convinced  that 
courts  are  always  governed  in  their  decifions  by 
the  mod  comprchenfive  views  of  profound  policy, 
h^ve  fuppofed,  that  the  court  of  Verfailles  had 
neglefted  Santa  Cruz,  merely  becaufe  they  wiflicd 
.  to  abandon  the  fmall  iflands,  in  order  to  unite 
all  their  ftrength,  induftry,  and  population  in  the 
large  ones ;  but  this  is  a  miftakeh  notion:  thisde-' 
termination,  on  the  contrary,  arofc  from  the  farmers 
of  the  revenue,  who  found,  that  the  contraband 
tradeofSantaCruzwithSf.Thomaswasdetrimental 
to  their  interefts.  The  fpiritpf  finance  hath  in 
all  times  been  injurious  to  commjercci  it  hath 
dcftroyed   the    fource  from  whence   it  fprang. 

I  i  3  Santa 
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^  51,^  ^  Santa  Cruz  continued  without  inhabitants,  and 

u.-y*->  without  cultiration,  till  1733,  when  it  was  fold 

by  France  to   Denmark   for  738,000  livtes  *. 

Soon  after  the  Danes  built  there  the  fortrefs  of 

Chriflianftadt. 

Then  it  was,  that  this  northern  power  fecmed 
likbly  to  take  deep  root  in  America,  Unfortu- 
nately, fbe  laid  her  plantations  under  the  yoke 
of  exclufive  privileges.  Induftrious  people  of  all 
fefts,  particularly  Moravians,  drove  in  vain  to 
overcome  this  great  difficulty.  Many  Attempts 
were  made  to  reconcile  the  intcrefts  of  the  colo- 
nifts  and  their  opprcflbrs,  but  without  fuccefs. 
The  two  panics,  kept  up  a  continual  ftruggle  of 
animofity,  not  of  induftry.  At  length  the  go- 
vernment, with  a  moderation  not  to  be  cxpeftcd 
from  it's  conftitution,  purchased,  in  1754,  the 
privileges  and  efFcfts  of  the  company.  The  price 
was  fixed  at  9,900,000  iivres  f ,  part  of  which 
was.  paid  in  ready  money,  and  the  remainder  in 
bills  upon  the  treafury,  bearing  intereft.  From. 
this  time  the  navigation  to  the  iflands  was  opeh- 
ed  to  all  the  fubjeftsof  the  Danifti  dominions. 

iTnfortu.  On  thc  fifft  of  January  1773,  there  were  reck- 

onhrol.  ^"^^  ^"  ^^'    J^'^'^  fixty-hine  plantations,  twent- 

nifli  iOandi.  feven  of  which  were  devoted  to  the  culture  of 

proper  to  be  fugar>  and  forty-two  to  other  produftions  of  lefs 

government  importancc.     Thcrc  were  exa6lly  the  fame  num- 

to  relieve  ber  at  St.  Thomas,  and  they  had  the  fame  dcfti- 
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nation,  but  were  much  more  confiderable.  Of  ^ 
tiiree  hundred  and  forty-five  plantations,  which 
were  feen  at  Santa  Cruz,  one  hundred  and  fifty 
^ere  covered  with  fugar  chines.  In  the  two  for- 
mer iflands,  the  plantations  acquire  what  degree 
of  extent  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  planter  to  givt 

them,  but  in  the  kft,  every  habitation  is  limited 
to  three  thoufand  Danifh  feet  in  length,  and  two^ 

choufand  in  breadth, 

St,  John  is  inhabited  by  bne  hundred  and  ten 
white  men,  and  by  two  thoufand  three  hundred 
and  twenty- four  flaves:  St.  Thomas,  by  three 
hundred  and  thirty- fix  white  nien,  and  by  four 
thoufand  two  hundred  and  ninety-fix  flaves: 
Santa  Cruz,  by  two  thoufand  one  hundred  and 
thirty-fix  white  men,  and  by  twenty-two  thoufand 
two  hundred  and  forty- four  flaves.  There  are 
no  freed  men  at  St.  John's,  and  only  fifty-two  at 
St.  Thomas,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  ac 
Santa  Cruz;  and  yet  the  formalities  required  for 
granting  liberty,  arc  nothing  more  than  a  fim- 
pie  inrollment  in  a  court  of  juftice.  If  fo  great  a 
facility  hath  not  multiplied  thefe  afts  of  benevo- 
lence. It  is  becaufe  they  have  been  forbidden  to 
thofe  who  had  contracted  debts,  Jt  hath  been 
apprehended,  that  the  debtors  might  be  tempted 
to  be  generous  at  the  expence  of  their  creditors. 

This  law  appears  to  me  a  very  prudent  one ; 
with  fome  mitigation  it  might  be  of  fervice,  even 
in  our  countries.  I  Ihoiild  very  much  approve, 
that  all  citizens  invefted  with  honourable  func- 
tions^ either  at  court,  in  the  army,  in  the  church, 
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or  in  the  magiftracy,  (hould  be  fufpended  when- 
ever they  fhould  be  legally  fued  by  a  creditor, 
and  chat  they  (hould  be  unremittingly  deprived  of 
their  rank  whenever  they  (hould  be  declared  in- 
iblvent  by  the  tribunals*  It  appears  to  me,  that 
money  would  then  be  lent  with  more  confidence, 
^nd  borrowed  with  greater  circumfpedtion.  An-^ 
other  advantage  which  would  accrue  from  fuch  a 
regulation,  would  bcj  that  the  fubalterh  orders 
of  men,  who  imitate  the  cuftoms  and  the  preju- 
dices of  the  higher  clafs  of  citizens,  would  (boa 
be  apprehenfive  of  incurring  ^he  fame  difgrace; 
ijnd  that  fidclj  jjfjn  engagements  would  become 
one  of  the  chai:4cteri(lic$  of  the  national  man- 
ocrs.  ,.   .    .         '.  . 

The  anmialprodiTdilops  of  the  Dani(h  i(lands, 
are  reduced  tftajfinal^  quantity  of  coffee,  to  a  great 
deal  of  cpttori,,  td  feventeen  or  eighteen  millions 
weight  ^^<jf  :riw.  fiigar,  and  to  a  proportionate 
quantity  oCi^um.  ,P.art  of  thcfe  commodities  are 
delivered  lo -/fee.. Ecglifh,  whq  are  proprietors  of 
the  belt  plajitafipris,  and  in  po(re(fion  of  the  (lave 
trade.  We  h%v^^  before  us,  at  prefent,  very  au- 
thentic accoqptj,  which  prove,  that  from  1756 
to  J773>  that, ^latipa'. hath  fo^d,  in  the  Dani(h 
fetclements  of  the.  ]j5i*ew  World,  t6  the  amount  of 
2,307,686  livres  11  fols*,  ancj  carried  off  to  the 
value  of  3jI97>v47  livres  5  fols  6  deniersf. 
North  America  receives  likewife  fome  of  thefe 
productioris  in  exchange  for  it's  cattle,    for  it'^ 

* 
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wood,  and  for  it*s  flour.  The  j:emaindcr  is  con-  •  ^,9  ^ 
yeycd  to  the  mother-country  upon  forty-mips  of 
one  hundred^  and  from  that  to  four  hundred  tons 
l^urthen.  The  greateft  part  is  confumed  in  Den- 
mark^ and  there  is  fcarcely  fold  in  Germany^  or 
in  the  Baltic>  for  more  than  the  value  of  one 
million  of  livres*« 

Th£  lands  fufceptible  of  cultivation  in  the 
Dani(h  iflands  are  not  all  tilled^  and  thofe  which 
j^re,  might  be  improved.  According  to  the  opi- 
nion pf  the  beft  informed  men,  the  produce  of 
thefe  pofTefTions  might  eaflly  be  increafed  by  one 
fhird,  or  perhaps  by  one  half. 

One  great  obftacle  to  this  increafe  of  riches^ 
}s  the  extremely  narrow  circumftances  of  the 
folonifts.  T^^y  ^^^  4,500,000  livresf  to  go* 
vcrnment,  i,?oo,poo  livres  :j;  to  the  trade  of  the 
mother-country,  and  26,630,17011  livres  to  the 
Dutch,  who,  frorh  the  immenfity  of  their  capi- 
tals, and  the  impoffibility  of  employing  them  all 
themfclves,  neceffanly  become  the  creditors  of  all 
pations. 

The  avidity  of  the  treafury  puts  frefli  re* 
ftraints  upon  induftry.  The  provifions  and  mer- 
chandize which  are  not  peculiar  to  the  country, 
or  which  have  not  been  brought  upon  Daniih 
yeflcls,  are  obliged  to  pay  4  per  cent,  upon  their 
departure  from  Europe.  The  national  and  fo- 
reign commodities  equally  pay  6  per  cent,  on 

•41,6661.  13s.  4 d.        +187,500!.        t5o,oool. 
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thtit  iVri^li  in  tfiii  Klandij  i8  livres*  arc  re- 
quifttd  foli-  tVefy  rrfcffi  Negro  brought  in,  and  a 
pdU-tax  of  4  livnr^  lo  (bis  f .  Sanfifc  heivy  rftitics 
ZTt  liid  li^ort  ftainpt  paper;  an  iTtrpoft  of  9 
livrcs  J  fot  feuch  thotiFartd  foot  fqirate  of  ground, 
and  the  tiptttfi  of  the  price  of  every  habitation  thAt 
is  fold.  The  productions  are  aH  ftibjefted  to  five 
pfer  cent,  duty  on  Iheif  leaving  the  coloniei,  and 
tb  thre6  per  cent,  on  their  arrival  in  ^ny  bf  the 
porti  of  the  mother-country,  exclufive  of  the 
duties  which  are  paid  for  hum  when  confunned 
in  retail.  Thefe  tributes  colleftively  bring  in 
to  the  crown  an  income  of  eight  or  nine  hundrfcd 
thoufand  Htrrrs  ff. 

It  id  time  that  the  court  of  Ct^penhagen  flitiuld 
give  tap  thefe  numerous  and  oppreflive  ta^ies. 
Well-grounded  motives  of  interefl:  ought  cer- 
tainly td  fuggelt  the  fame  kind  of  conduft  to  ftll 
the  pb^ers  that  hai^e  pbrtcffibns  itt  tlic  Nev» 
World.  But  Denmark  is  more  particularly  com- 
fjtll^  to  this  aft  of  generoftfy.  The  planters  are 
loaded  with  fuch  enormous  debts^  that  they  Will 
firver  be  ebie  to  repay  the  capitals,  and  caiihot 
even  make  good  the  arrears,  unlefs  the  treafury 
Aiould  entirely  drop  every  kind  of  claim  updn 
them. 

But  cm  fuch  a  prudent  mcafure  be  expcdtfed^ 
cither  in  Dcntnark  or  elfewhere,  as  long  as  the 
ptablic  e:cpjencts  fhall  e^cceed  the  public  rcve* 

*•  r5s.  t  35.  9d.  X  7s.  6L 
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nues ;  as  lortg  as  the  fatil  events,  Whidi,  in  Ae  ^  ^^^  *^ 
prcfcnt  order,  or  rather  diforder  of  things^  arc 

perpetually  renewed,  fhali  compel  admtniftrattba 

to  double,  or  to  treble  the  burthen  of  their  tin« 

fortunate,    and  already  overloaded  fubjefls;  as 

long  as  the  ccuncils  of  the  fovereigns  fhall  a6t 

"Without  any   certain   views,     and    without  ailjr 

fettkd  plan ;  as  long  z%  minifters  ili^ll  condodl 

themfclves^  as  if  the  empire,  or  their  funftions^ 

were  to  end  the  next  day ;  as  long  as  the  national 

treafures  Ifaall  be  cxhaufted  by  unparalleled  .de^* 

predations>  and  that  it's  indigence  Ihall  only  be 

removed  by  extravagant  fpeculations,  the  ruin- 

ous  confeqiiences  of  which  will  not  be  perceived^ 

Of  will  be  neglefted,  for  the  trifling  advantages 

of  the  moment?  and  ro  makeufc  of  an  energetic, 

but  true  metaphor,    one  that  is  terrifying,  but 

fymbolical  of  what  is  pradifed  in  all  coimtries  i 

as  long  as  the  folly,  the  avarice,  the  dilCpation, 

the  degradation,  or  the  tyranny  of  the  rulers, 

Ihall  have  rendered  the   treafury  fb  much  ex- 

haufted   or   rapacious,   as    to   induce   them    to 

Imm  the  barvtfiy  in  ordir  the  ptcre  f^edilf  to  ailed 

fbe  price  of  the  ajhes  ! 

If  the  treafury  were  by  chance  to  beconne  iKri&r 
andnnore  generous  in  Denmark  than  they  have 
been,  or  than  they  are  in  any  other  part  of  the 
gfobe,  the  iflands  of  St.  Thomas,  of  St,  John, 
and  of  Santa- Cruz,  might  poffibly  profper,  and 
their  productions  might,  in  fome  mcaiure,  cbm- 
pcnfate  for  the  trifling  valtre  of^tfcofc  of  the  rtio- 
tlrer-totmtry, 

Th« 
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•  The  provinces  which  at  prcfirnt  confHtute  the 
domains  of  this  ftate  in  Europe,  were  formerl/ 
independent  of  each  other.  Revolutions,  moft 
them,  of  a  lingular  nature,  have  united  them 
into  one  kingdom.  In  the  center  of  this  hetero- 
geneous compoiition  are  fome  iflands,  the  princi- 
pal of  which  is  called  Zealand.  It  has  an  excel- 
lent port,  though  in  the  eleventh  century  it  was 
Ivit  a  little  filhing  town ;  it  became  a  place  of 
importance  in  the  thirteenth  -,  in  the  fifteenth, 
the  capital  of  the  kingdom ;  and,  fince  the  fire 
in  1728,  which  confumed  fixceen  hundred  and 
fifty  houfes,  it  is  a  handfome  city.  To  the  fouth 
of  thefe  iflands  is  that  long  and  narrow  peninfula, 
which  the  ancients  called  the  Cimt^rian  Cherfo- 
nefus.  Jutland,  Slefwick,  and  Holftein,  the  mod: 
important  and  extenfive  parts  of  this  peninfula, 
have  been  fucceflively  added  to  the  Danifh  do- 
minions. They  have  been  more  or  lefs  flourifli- 
jpg,  in  proportion  as  they  have  felt  the  efl^efts  of 
the  reftlcflhefs  of  the  ocean,  which  fometimes  rer 
tires  from  their  coafts,  and  fometimes  overwhelo^s 
them.  In  th^ele  countries,  one  may  fee  a  peq>e- 
tual  druggie  between  the  inhabitants  and  the 
f^a,  an  incefla^t  conteft,  the  fuccefs  of  which  hath 
always  been  equivocal.  The  inhabitants  of  fiich 
a  country  will  b^  free  from  the  moment  they  feel 
that  they  are  not  (q.  Mariner?,  iflanders,  and 
and  mountaineers,  wi}l  not  long  remain  under  the 
yoke  of  defpotifm. 

Nor  is  Norway,  which  conftjtutes  part  of  the 
Danifh  dominionsj  more  adapted  to  fervitude.  Ic 
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is  covered  with  ftoncs  or  rocks,  and  interfered  by 
chains  of  high  and  barren  mountains,     Lapland 
contains  only  a  few  wild  people,  either  fettled  upon 
the  fea-coafts,  for  the  fake  of  fifbing,  or  wander- 
ing through  frightful  deferts,  and  fubfiftiiig  by 
the  chace,  by  their  furs,  and  their  rein-deer,  Icc^- 
land  is  a  nniferable  country,  which  has  been  many 
times  overturned  by  volcanos  and  earthquakes, 
and   conceals  within   it*s  bowels  a  .quantity  of 
combuftible  matter,  which  in  an  inftant  may  re- 
duce  it  to  a  heap  of  ruins.      With  refped  to 
Greenland,  which  the  common  people  look  upon 
as  an   ifland,  and  which  geographers  confider  as 
united  towards  the  weft  to  the  American  conti- 
nent; it  is  a  vaft  and  barren  country,  condemned 
by  nature  to  be  eternally  covered  with  fnow.     If 
ever  thefe  countries  fhould    becdme  populous, 
they  would  be  independent  of  each  other,  and  of 
the  king  of  Denmark,  who  thinks  at  prcfent  that 
he  rules  over  their  wild  inhabitants,  btcaufe  he 
calls  himfelf  their  king,  while  they  know  nothing 
of  the  matter. 

The  climate  of  the  Danifh  iflands  in  Europe  !s 
not  fo  fevere  as  might  be  conjeftured  from  the  la- 
titude they  lie  in.  If  the  navigation  of  the  gulphs, 
which  furround  them,  be  fometimes  interrupted, 
it  is  not  fo  much  by  ice  formed  there,  as  by  what 
is  driven  thither  by  the  winds,  and  by  degrees 
collefts  into  a  mafs.  All  the  provinces  which 
make  part  of  the  German  continent,  except  Jut- 
land, partake  of  the  German  temperature.  The 
cold  is.  vcrv  moderate  even  01?  the  coafts  of  Nor- 

way. 
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*  %'j  *  ^^^*  ^^  '^^''^^  there,  often  durmg  the  winter,  and 
th,e  port  of  Bcrghen  is  fc^rccly  once  clofcd  by  ice^ 
while  thofe  of  Ao^^^rd^ni^  Lubj^c,  anjd  ii^m^ 
burgh,  are  ihuc  up  ten  times  in  the  courfe  of 
<che  year.  It  i&  true,  that  thi3  advantage  h  dearly 
pmrchafed  by  thicl$:  and  perpetual  fogs,  which 
•make  Denmark  "a  ^ifagreeable  and  melancholy 
refldence^  and  it's  inhabitants  gloomy  and  low«- 
fpirited. 

Thj  popula,tion  Qf  this  erppire  js  pot  propor*- 
tioped  tp  ic*s  extent;.  In  the  earlier  agei  i|  wa^ 
ruined  by  continual  emigrations.  The  piraUc^ 
enferprifes  which  fu^cee^ed  to  thefe,  k^pt  up  this 
ftate  of  poverty,  and  anarchy  prevented  tfbe  go- 
vernment from  reipfdying  evils  of  fuch  rnagni- 
fude  and  iropprtancc.  The  double  tyiraiiny  of  the 
prince  over  one  ordei?  of  hi^  fubjcfts,  ^ho  fancy 
themfelves  to  be  free,  under  the  title  of  nobles^ 
and  of  the  nobility  over  a  people  entirely  de- 
prived of  liberty,  excinguilhcs  even  the  hopes  of 
an  increafe  of  population.  The  bills  Qf  mortaiitjr 
of  all  the  dates  of  Denmark,  excepting  Icelandj 
takeo  together,  make  the  deaths  in  1^771  amount 
only  to  55)125 ;  To  that,  upon  the  calculation  pf 
thirty-two  living  to  one  cjead  perfop,  the  whole 
number  of  inhabitants  do^s  opt  amount  to  mo^ 
than  1,764,000. 

Independent  of  many. other  caufe^  the  weight 
of  impo(ls  is;  a  great  pbilagle  to  their  profperity. 
There  are  fixed  ta&e^  payable  on  la|id>  arbitrary 
ones  coll^£ted  by  way  of  capitatipoi  and  daily  ones 

levied  on  Qonfuo^ptiofl.    This  oppi;c9ipo  is  the 

*  more 
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more  u^y  lift,  as  the  crown  poffeffe^  a  very  co^fi^  ^  ^^J*  '^ 
able  domain,  ^nd  hajth  likewife  a  cerxain  refource 
in  the  ftreighcs  of  the  Sound.  S\f  thoufa^nd  nine 
hundred  and  thirty  fl^ips,  which,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  accounts  of  the  ye^r  1768,  annually  pafs 
into  or  out  of  the  Baltic,  pay  a;  the  entrance  of 
that  feSj  about  one  per  cent,  upon  a^ll  the  commo- 
dities they  are  laden  with.  This  fpecies  pf  tri- 
bute,  which,  though  difficult  to  collecft,  brings  in 
to  the  ftate  two  millions  five  hundred  thousand 
livres*,  k  receiv^ed  in  the  bay  of  Elfinoor  under 
the  gun$  of  the  caftle  of  Chronenburg.  It  is  afto- 
niftiing,  j:hat  the  fituatiqn  of  this  bay,  and  that  of 
Copenhagen,  (hpuld  not  hav^:  fugjgefted  the  idea 
of  forming  a  ftaple  here,  wh^re  all  the  commej-- 
cial  nations  of  the  north  ancl  fouth  might  meet^ 
and  excha^nge  t;he  produce  of  their  climates  ancl 
their  i'nduftry. 

With  the  funds  arifing  fro,nri  tributes,  domAJnf, 
quftoms,  gnd  foreign  fubfidies,  i;tiis  ftate  mairv- 
taiA^  an  ^rm/of  cwenty-ftvethpufand  m^Q,  which 
is  cpgipofed  pf  foreigners,  and  is  reckoned  thp 
very  wprft  body  pf  tropp3  in  EMrope.  Q/i  the 
other  bapcJ*  it's,  fleet  is  in,  the  hjgheft  reputatiorj. 

It  cotnfjfe  of  tvventy-feveB  lhip;$  of  t;he  line,  anrf 

of  on^  ^nd  thirty  (hjp^  cf  war.  byt  pf  inferior 
rates.  Twenty-four  thoufand  regifl:cre4  ie^mefi, 
moft  of  whom  are  continually  employed,  focm  a 
certain,  resource  for  their  navy.  Tp  their  mili- 
tary expenccs,  the  government  have  of  late  years 

•  104,1661.   13  s.  4,d. 
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*  ^^  '^  added  others^  for  the  encouragement  of  manu- 
faftures  and  arts.  If  we  add  to  thcfe,  four  mil- 
lions  of  livres  *  for  the  neceflary  expeoces  and 
amufements  of  the  court,  and  about  the  fame 
fum  for  the  intereft  of  the  national  debt,  amount- 
ing to  feventy  millionsf  $  we  fliall  account  for  the 
diftribution  of  twenty^three  millions  of  livres  X» 
which  form  the  revenue  of  tHe  crown. 

If  it  was  with  a  view  of  fecuring  tbefe  feveraj 
branches,  that  the  government,  in  1736,^  prohi- 
bited t;he  ufe  of  jewels,  and  gold  and  filver  ftuffs, 
we  may  venture  to  fay,  there  were  plainer  and 
eafier  means  to  be  ufed  for  that  purpofe.  They 
ihould  have  abolilhed  that  multitude  of  difficul- 
ties^  which  clog  the  commercial  incercouHe  of 
the  citizens,  and  hinder  a  free  communication 
between  the  different  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The 
trade  of  Iceland,  of  Greenland,  of  th^  States  6f 
Barbary,  and  the  whale  fifhery,  (hould  have  been 
laid  open  to  all  the  traders  of  the  nation.  The 
trade  of  the  iflands  of  Fero,  abfurdly  given  tip  to 
the  fovereign,  (hould  have  been  reftored  to  the 
people.  All  the  members  of  the  date  (hould  have 
been  freed  from  the  obligation  that  was  impofed 
upon  them  in  1726,  of  providing  themfelves  with 
wine,  fait,  brandy,  and  tobacco  from  Copen- 
hagen itfelf. 

In  the  prefent  (late  of  afFairs,  their  exportations 
are  but  fmall.    In  the  provinces  on  the  German 

*  166,6661.  15  s.  4  d.  f  2,916,6661.  1.3  s*  4d. 
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cofltmerft,  they  confift  of  five  or  fix  thodftrtd 
"becfvcsi  three  or  four  thotifand  horfes  fit  for  caval- 
ry, and  foitie  rye,  which  i/fold  to  the  Swedes  arid 
Dutch.  For  fomc  years  paft,  Dchmark  hat\  con- 
fottied  all  the  Wheats  which  Fibnla  and  Aland  ufed 
to  export  to  other  hations,  Thofe  two  iflands, 
as  ^ell  as  Zealafnd,  have  now  no  other  traffic  but 
ih  thoft  ntaghificcnt  harneflTcs,  which  are  purchafed 
aft  lb  dear  a  r^te  by  all  Who  love  fine  horfes.  The 
trad^dfNorway  iohfiftiof  herrings;  timber,  hiafts, 
tari  &hd  iron.  Liplatid  and  Greenland  produce 
furs.  From  Icelarfd  is  procured  cod,  \yhale  blub- 
ber, the  oil  of  feals,  and  manatees,  fulphur,  and 
th^t  luxiirious  down  fb  celebrated  under  thcrhame 
of  feider-dowri. 

We  ftiall  clofe  here  the  details,  -  into  which  the 
commerce  of  Denmark  hath  ncccflarily  led  Us; 
^nd  Which  are  fufiicient  to  convince  that  power, 
that  rtothihg  contributes  lb  much  to  her  interefi 
^s  having  the  fole  poiTeQion  and  traffic  of  all  the 
prddiiStions  of  her  Anierican  iflands.  Let  us 
warn  her,  that  the  more  limited  her  poflcffions 
are  iii  thie  l^ew  World,  the  more  attentive  ought 
fhe  to  bcy  not  to  fufier  any  of  the  advantages 
Ihe  may  derive  from  theni  to  efcape  her :  let  us 
wafrf  her,  as  well  as  all  the  governments  of  the 
earth,  that  the  difeafcs  of  empires  are  not  among 
the  liurhbcr  of  thofe  which  are  cured  of  them- 
felv^s'j  that  they  grow  more  inveterate  with  agci 
aiid  that  it  is  feldoni  their  cure  is  facilitated 
by  fortunate  circumftances ;  that  it  is  almoft 
always  dangerous  to^  put  ofi^,  to  a  diftant  period. 

You  V.  K  k '  either 
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BOOK  either  the  accomplifhing  of  any  good  |>urpofc 


we  may  have  in  view,  or  the  removal  of  any  evil 
we  may  expert  to  remedy  at  the  time;  that  fo^ 
one  inllancc  of  fuccefs  obtained  by  jemporifing, 
hiftpry  affords  a  thoufand,   where  the. favourable 
opportunity  hath  been  miflcd  for  having  been 
too  long  waited  forj  that  the  ftruggles  of  a  for 
yereign  are  always  thofc  of  a  fingle  man  agamft 
all,  unlefs  there  be  feveral  fovereigns,  who  have 
one  common  intereft   between  them ;  that  alli- 
finces  are  nothing  rpore  than  preparations  for 
treachery ;    that    tl)e    power  of  a  feeble    nation 
grqws  only   by  imperceptible  degrees,    and  by 
efforts  which  are  always  thwarted  by  the  jcaloufy 
of  other  nations,  unlefs  it  (hould  emerge  at  once 
from,  it's  ftate  of  mediocrity  by  the  daring  excr^ 
tiohsof  fome  impatient  and  formidable  genius  f 
that  a  man  of  fucK  genius  may  be  vi^aited  for  s^ 
long  time,  aqd  that  even  he  rifques  every  thing, 
fmce  his  attempts  may  terminate  equally  in  th^ 
aggrandizement  of  the  ftate  or  in  it's  total  ruin, 
Let  us  warn  Denmark  in  particular,  that  while 
fhe  is  expefting  the  appearance  of  this  man  of 
genius,  the  f^feft  thing  for  her  is  to  be  fenfible 
of  her  pofition,  and  the  wifcft,  is  to  be  convinc- 
cd,  that  if  powers  of  the  firft  clafs  feldom  com? 
m  t  faults  without  impunity,  the  leaft  negligence 
on   the  part  cf  fubaltcrn  fovercigntjes,    which 
have  not   any  fpeedy  or  great  refource  in  the 
pofleffion  of  immenfe  and  opulent   territories^ 
cannot  but  be  attended  with  fatal  CQnfequehccs# 
Let  us  not  conceal  from  h^r,  that  all  petty  ftate$ 

arc 


